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VONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER 1938 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
SWEDEN 


By W. Exutison Cuatmers, member of Commission to Study Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain and Sweden 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ON INSTRUCTIONS of President Roosevelt, a commission was 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor to make an intensive study of 
industrial relations in Great Britain and Sweden. Its unanimous 
report on Great Britain is a factual summary of the historical develop- 
ment and present position of industrial relations in that country. The 
Commission conferred with many persons there and reports that the 
broad outlines of the situation ‘‘were pictured without substantial 
variation by the Ministry of Labor, by the officials of the National 
Confederation of Employers Organizations and of the Trades Union 
Congress, and by the responsible officials of the 10 employer associa- 
tions and the labor unions in the industries especially studied.’ 


Stable Collective Bargaining After Bitter Strikes 


The report indicates that in England workers and employers have 
achieved a stable pattern of industrial relations but that this evolved 
from a period of great strife. England began by forbidding union 
activities by law, but with the repeal of the Combination Laws in 
1825, organization among the workers developed, and concurrently 
the “period of struggle’ began. Although the law was further liberal- 
ized by the Trade Union Act of 1871, it preceded a period of many 
strikes. Many of these strikes were motivated by the demand of 
the workers for union recognition, for this was a period when the 
employers’ organizations ‘‘were initiated in response to, and originally 
to combat, the growth of unions. Subsequently, after periods of more 
or less severe conflict, they entered into collective agreements with 
the unions—a development which was already well under way in the 
nineties and continued steadily thereafter.” But even in this early 
period a British commission in 1888 concluded that “strong organ- 
izations of employers and workers, dealing together through collective 





' Throughout this article quotation marks indicate a direct quotation from the Commission’s reports. 
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agreements and setting up machinery for conciliation and arbitra; \,., 
afforded the most practical approach to industrial peace.” Ay} j;, 
1910 “the Board of Trade stated that ‘the method of collective |... 
gaining may be said to prevail throughout the whole of our may). 
facturing industries.’ ”’ 

The Commission summarizes in its report the history of this dey )p- 
ment in each of nine major British industries, namely, shipping, ¢))07- 
neering, iron and steel, boots and shoes, cotton textiles, coal mining. 
railroads, newspaper and printing, and pottery. In each of th, Se, 


great strikes took place in the early stages of union and employer 
organization. In each of them, however, collective bargaining bec: 6 
permanently established (the latest being the railroads, where it was 


1913 before collective agreements were accepted as the stan«ari 
device), and strikes since that time have been infrequent. 


Compulsory Arbitration During the War 


With the crisis of the war, however, this voluntary machinery was 
not able to function adequately. Because it could not adjust rapidly 
enough to changing conditions, because it did not permit an adequate 
representation of the Government’s interest in production, and because 
it involved occasional interruptions of production, the Government 
imposed upon many industries both compulsory arbitration and the 
device of wage changes based on fluctuations in the cost of living. 
Such a program inevitably involved a further organization of the labor 
market through the more complete organization of both workers an« 
employers. 

Even before the end of the war the English began to consider thie 
abandonment of this system upon a return to peace. Between 1{16 
and 1918 a Royal Commission, the Whitley Committee, produced 1 
series of reports on the subject. These were the subject of extensive 
debates in Parliament in 1918 and 1919 and resulted in a general 
acceptance and application by the Government of its proposals. Its 
recommendations were based on the ‘‘considered conviction that ‘an 
essential condition of securing a permanent improvement in the rela- 
tions between employers and employed is that there should be adequate 
organization on the part of both employers and workpeople.’ ’’ 

The policies thus developed have been retained and amplified by 
the British Government ever since. They represent a somewliat 
complex approach to the problem of industrial relations, but are based 
essentially upon two fundamental principles: In the first place, labor 
standards are to be set, wherever feasible, by the free negotiation of 
voluntary organizations of workers and employers. In the second 
place, where such machinery does not function satisfactorily it is to |v 
reinforced by the State determination of labor standards. The pro- 
cedure of compulsory arbitration was completely abandoned. 
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Ever since 1919 the British Government, the report indicates, has 
been committed to promoting the machinery of voluntary collective 
bargaining. ‘The Whitley Reports recommended that in each industry 
national organizations of workers and employers should form a joint 
industrial council for the consideration not only of labor standards 
but of all of the economic problems of the industry. Local shop 
councils were to implement the broad decisions registered by the 
national councils. ‘““The Government adopted the report and in- 
structed the Minister of Labor to carry it into effect. An active 
campaign was carried on by the Minister and in the period 1918-21 
this resulted in the setting up of approximately 60 industry-wide 
joint industrial councils” among many of the industries where, during 
the war, organization had for the first time become extensive on 
both sides. On the other hand, those large industries in which col- 
lective machinery had functioned under a voluntary basis before 
the war revived that machinery after the system of compulsory 
arbitration was abandoned. 


Government Assistance to Collective Bargaining 


To assist this machinery to function effectively, the British Govern- 
ment has a multiple program. In the first place, its conciliation 
service was expanded and improved in order that on a completely 
voluntary basis the State may assist the two parties to come to a 
peaceful conclusion of the negotiation of labor standards. If con- 
ciliation is unsuccessful, the State offers an agency for voluntary 
arbitration. To that end the Ministry of Labor has a panel of 
impartial arbitrators available, regularly or for particular assign- 
ments, when called upon by the workers and employers of an industry. 
Further, an industrial court was established which is permanently 
available to groups desiring impartial arbitration. ‘The Minister of 
Labor appoints the members, representing industry, labor, and the 
public” and ‘‘unless otherwise agreed, the court’s awards are not 
binding; but they are generally accepted.”” No compulsion to refer 
matters to such a Court is involved. By its successful record the 
Court has prevented many open conflicts. 

It was not assumed, however, that all open conflicts would be 
avoided by this program. When they occur and if they are of serious 
concern to the public interest, the Government appoints a court of 
inquiry which does not “operate to stop or postpone a dispute; the 


purpose is to expose the facts and to bring public opinion to bear on 
the merits.”’ 


TRADE BOARDS 


_ It was recognized that collective machinery had not developed in all 
industries and that even where it had developed it did not include 
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all the workers and employers. Consequently, two further de, 
were elaborated to reinforce the voluntary machinery. Both of ¢! 
had been tried before the war but both were considerably extende| jy 
the post-war development of the Government policies. The firs; of 
these was the device of trade boards. Originally designed only for a 
few of the most sweated industries, the trade-board system was 
extended to “industries having no effective organization and excos. 
sively low wages.’’ Under this procedure some 47 trade boards havo 
already been established. That the system is highly valued ip 
England is indicated not only by the fact that all of these boards 
continue to meet periodically to revise their schedules, but also by the 
fact that the Government is continuing to extend its application. 
“In the year 1938 the Trade Board Acts were applied to the baking 
trade and an application of the principle was made, by special legis|,- 
tion, to road trarsport.” ‘Application of the acts to the distributive 
trades has been under active discussion for some time by the em- 
ployers’ associations and the workers’ associations in the industr 
and by the Ministry of Labor; and more recently for the rubber 
manufacturing trade.”’ 

Under the trade-board procedure, representatives of the workers. 
employers, and the public are appointed to a board empowered to 
fix minimum wages and to establish normal working hours beyond 
which overtime is to be paid. The whole procedure is designed to 
encourage the voluntary organization of the two sides in a particular 
industry. Its functioning is designed not only to fix these labor 
standards by negotiation as far as possible, but also to encourage thc 
development of grievance machinery for the handling of local disputes. 


iCes 


esa 


THE FAIR WAGES CLAUSE 


In those industries where collective-bargaining machinery has been 
established but is not applicable to all of the trade, the British employ 
a “fair wages clause.’”’ Under this, national as well as local Govern- 
ment authorities require in their contracts that the contractor shall 
“pay rates of wages and observe hours of labor not less favorable than 
those commonly recognized by employers and trade societies in the 
trade in the district where the work is carried on.”’ This has the 
effect of extending to unorganized employers and workers the stand- 
ards set in the collective machinery of the organized groups. 


Functioning of Voluntary Collective Bargaining 


“By the end of 1921 the framework of collective bargaining now 
existing in Great Britain had been substantially established.”’ Basi- 
cally the English pattern is that of free negotiations of voluntarily 
organized groups. This pattern has grown slowly over a period 0! 
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vears during which not only has the machinery itself been tried and 
modified by experience but the organizations on the two sides have 
also developed. ‘The employers in Great Britain first organized, as 
indicated above, to fight the trade-unions. They gradually modified 
their position until now the purpose of their existence is to make 
collective agreements with the union organizations and to carry them 
out. There are now ‘266 general federations or associations of em- 
ployers, designed to cover the whole of an industry or service, and to 
deal exclusively with labor matters.’”’ The study of nine separate 
industries included in the Commission’s report shows in each of these 
a representative national organization of employers to which is dele- 
ated full responsibility for negotiating collective agreements applica- 
ble to all the members. On the worker side ‘‘at the end of 1936 there 
were in existence in Great Britain and Ireland 1,041 trade-unions, 
with a stated membership ot 5,308,000, representing roughly one-third 
of the workers estimated as eligible for union membership.” These 
unions are organized in a variety of ways. Most of them are craft in 
their basis, although many have developed, largely by amalgamations, 
onto a broader basis. A few unions are more definitely industrial in 
character but many of the unskilled workers are covered by a third 
kind of union, a ‘“‘general union.”” Two of these, the Transport and 
General Workers Union and the National Union of General and 


Municipal Workers, are very large and ‘“‘take in unskilled workers from 
all industries and are open, also, to skilled or craft workers in unor- 


? 


ganized areas. 

Demarcation and jurisdictional disputes are not by any means 
unknown in Great Britain, but these have all been handled by nego- 
tiation within the unions and practically never have involved the 
employers or the Government. A working arrangement exists 
between the general unions; unions that have members in the same 
industry have a federated machinery for the adjustment of their 
disputes; and the Trades Union Congress, to which practically all 
Britisb unions belong, has worked out a disputes machinery that has 
functioned successfully where direct negotiations between the unions 
have been unsuccessful. Basically these adjustments are based on 
the two principles that ‘no union has an exclusive right to organize 
any class of worker’ and that no matter to what union a worker 
belongs joint negotiations are undertaken with the employers of an 
industry in setting labor standards. 

“The employers’ associations and the unions have long since become 
an integral part of a coJlective-bargaining system in which they respect 
one another and mutually attribute real value to the agreements and 
to the relations that have been built up between them.” This con-’ 
viction leads each side to encourage the organization of the other. 
The Commission reports numerous cases in which employers have 
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urged, but in no case compelled, their workers to join the trade-uni.\y¢ 
with which they are dealing. Discrimination because of union ac;.\;- 
ties by such employers is extremely rare and the Commission fo), 
no attempts by employers to break the unions. On the worker < \e. 
the Commission reports that unions prefer a strong organizatio), of 
employers., The union organizations appeared to the Commissioy) {5 
be well disciplined, stable, and well led. 

Negotiations for the conclusion of collective agreements in Eng).:,(| 
are carried on on-an industry-wide basis. Indeed, “in Great Briain 
the expression ‘collective agreement’ does not mean an agreenen 
between a single employer and his workers, or even an agreement |)e- 
tween a single employer and a union. It means an agreement 
negotiated collectively by representatives of a group or association 
of employers (commonly an industry-wide association), and reyre- 
sentatives of a union or a group or association of unions.”’ On the 
one hand sit the representatives of the organized employers, while on 
the other usually sits a committee representative of the federated 
group of unions directly involved. The negotiations range over |! 


of the economic problems of the industry and in each case both sides 
seek a peaceful solution. ‘If negotiations on these basic subjects fail, 
resort is generally had, either by the terms of the agreement or by 


mutual agreement at the time, to some impartial agency whose decision 
is generally followed, though the parties rarely bind themselves in 
advance to follow it.”” However, the Commission also notes, ‘‘repext- 
edly, union and employer representatives who conferred with ws 
expressed their opinion quite definitely against compulsory arbitration. 
whether imposed by statute or, so far as basic terms of employment 
are concerned, by collective agreements.”’ 


Collective Agreements 


The agreements include not only standards of wages, hours, ani 
working conditions, but also, looking to the future, “‘almost invariably 
either in the collective agreements or in agreed-upon rules of joint 
standing bodies, composed equally of representatives of union and 
employer organizations, there are provisions specifying the steps to 
be taken before strikes or lock-outs may occur.”’ The agreements «!so 
contain procedure for handling local grievances and for handling 
disputes on their interpretation. The Commission found certain 
common principles in the construction of such grievance machine'y. 
In the first place, disputes are handled locally and directly between tlie 
interested parties if possible. In the second place, “disputes a/( 


grievances which cannot be settled locally are referred to employer 


and union representatives who are not themselves directly concer! 
with the controversy, and who can bring to bear upon it an informed 
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and relatively detached judgment.” In the third place, such machin- 
ery is designed “‘to make the procedure short enough to satisfy the 
workers involved, and long enough to allay the tension and to make 
sure that the possibilities of collective conciliation and settlement are 
fully utilized.” 


Although this procedure for settling local disputes is generally effective, never- 
- theless unofficial stoppages—that is, local strikes called without the approval of 
the national union and without completing the settlement procedure laid down 
in the agreements—have occurred from time to time in each of the industries in 
question but rarely were they serious either in number or in extent and the 
national unions invariably sought and usually obtained a prompt resumption of 
work. 

While the agreements provide that there sball be no strikes or lock-outs until 
the procedure for negotiating basic changes, or for settling local disputes and 
grievances, has been completed, these and the other provisions of collective 
agreements rest upon moral force rather than upon legal compulsion. We could 
find no desire on the part of either employers’ associations or unions to seek legis- 
lation which would make the voluntary agreements legally enforceable; on the 
contrary, perhaps the chief characteristic of the attitudes of both groups is that 
legal sanctions for these agreements are undesirable, and that the agreements 
should rest upon mutual understanding and good faith. 


Summary of the Law 


This pattern of collective bargaining, as the report indicates, was 
established over the major part of British industry by 1921 and has 
been functioning ever since. British law was developed to conform 
to it, and the Commission reports: 


From a state of affairs in which trade-unions (whether of employers or of 
workers) had no legal status, and their activities were banned by law, the English 
law has been brought by a series of acts (the most important of which are the 
Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1913, the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875, and the Trade Disputes Act of 1906) to a state in which trade-unions 
not only have a recognized legal status but they have been given immunity from 
any charge of restraint of trade and, with respect to their activities in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute, from any action for civil or criminal 
conspiracy or for any tortious act. Of course the courts are not thereby closed to 
appropriate legal action against individual wrongdoers and, although a trade- 
union as such cannot be sued fora tortious act, its trustees may be sued for an act 
touching or concerning the property of the union, provided it is not an act done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute. Although the 1871 act legalizes 
trade-union contracts in restraint of trade it provides that such contracts cannot 
be direetly enforced in court. The practical effect of all these statutes is that 
agreements between employers’ associations and labor unions or associations of 
unions rest upon good faith rather than upon legal enforceability. 


The General Strike and the Trades Disputes Act 


The collective-bargaining machinery was interrupted, but neither 
broken nor essentially modified, by the general strike of 1926. The 
general strike ‘was called off after 9 days, and, though the miners’ 
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strike continued for some months, industrial peace was gener|ly 
restored without disruption of the established collective-bargainins 
relations. The 1927 act “was intended to prevent a repetition of {}o 
general strike of 1926 and it fully ‘de-legalizes’ everything done jy 
support of such a strike. But for ordinary industrial strikes {})o 
immunity of trade-unions is preserved.”’ The only strike thus for- 
bidden is one which is both a sympathetic strike beyond the confines 
of the industry in dispute and is also designed to coerce the Goverp- 
ment. Has the act reduced the number of sympathetic strikes? The 
Commission reports, ‘among the persons who met with us, opinions 
differed as to whether or not this uncertainty had been a deterrent 
to sympathetic strikes. In the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 there were 
43 sympathetic strikes, involving a total of 71,000 workers; and in 
the years 1934, 1935, and 1936 there were 39 sympathetic strikes. 
involving a total of 120,000 workers.’ The act does add a clarifying 
definition to the obligation to carry on picketing peacefully and it 
does contain certain other provisions. Industrial disputes, in any 
case, the Commission found, are usually peaceful. “For the most 
part the conduct of strikes has been accompanied, at least since collec- 
tive bargaining became generally accepted, by relatively little violence 
or provocation. In the case of strikes involving at the outset enough 
workers to make a continued operation of a plant impractical, employ- 
ers almost invariably shut down their plants and do not attempt to 
operate until the controversy has been settled by negotiation.” This 
was true because (1) “‘it is difficult to obtain replacements,”’ (2) ‘there 
is a general feeling among workers and employers that ‘the job belongs 
to the man’,’” and (3) a desire ‘‘on both sides to effect a resumption of 
work under circumstances as free from bitterness as possible.”’ 

The Commission found that the act of 1927 had “not made any 
difference in the processes of collective bargaining which had sub- 
stantially all been established prior to the passage of the legislation.” 

Some persons have assumed that the registration requirements in 
Great Britain represented a substantial element of Government 
regulation over the trade-unions. ‘Trade-unions ‘cannot be incor- 
porated.”’ The “major obligation of a registered union is to file with 
the Registrar an annual account of its general funds; and the most 
important further obligation is to file with the Registrar a copy of its 
rules.” But this does not mean Government control, for ‘‘the 
Registrar functions only administratively, to see that the rules do in 
fact contain such provisions. Beyond this he has no power to require 
any particular form of organization, or to supervise the conduct o! 8 
trade-union.” It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘‘the fact of 
registration or nonregistration is a matter of no interest to employers. 

The Commission found that at present in Great Britain strikes are 
by no means unknown but that the ordinary procedures in industria! 
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relations are peaceful, for “through experience Great Britain has 
learned that strife is wasteful where reason can gain the day; and that 
agencies through which reason, patience, and objective judgment can 
be brought to bear on controversies are of the utmost value.’ 

The Commission found ‘‘a real determination upon the part of 
national officers and mdividual members of the employers’ organiza- 
tions and of the trade-unions to employ to the full the system of 
voluntary national agreements and to make these function as effectively 
as possible. In the last analysis, the continuing value of these agree- 
ments outweighs with both sides any particular dispute.” 

These agreements, however, resting as they do “‘upon good faith 
rather than legal enforceability,’ would not be significant unless they 
were signed by responsible organizations of workers and of employers. 
The Commission concluded, “the national unions have great stability 
without which such machinery could not continuously function.”’ 
“Finally, and most important, the acceptance and general practice 
of collective bargaining on an industry basis places upon the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations (because of the sheer numbers of men and 
the magnitude of interests involved), a peculiarly heavy responsibility 
calculated by its very nature to call forth patience, understanding, 
and a desire to make and keep agreements and to achieve industrial 
peace.”’ 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


In Sweden the basic labor conditions are fixed by a series of collec- 
tive agreements signed by the representatives of the workers and 
employers and each setting the standard for an industry. To sign 
and apply these agreements, strong organizations of the workers and 
of employers have been developed. 


The Workers’ and Employers’ Organizations 


Approximately 90 percent of the manual workers in the manufac- 
turing industry and about 65 percent of all manual workers are mem- 
bers of 42 national trade-unions joined together in the Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions. A substantial majority of these 850,000 
members are in industrial unions. For, although originally many 
constituent unions of the National Confederation were craft unions, 
since 1909 the confederation has frequently expressed a preference for 
organization and collective bargaining on an industry basis. Each of 
these carried on collective bargaining for all of the workers in its own 
industry. However, craft unions exist in the building, printing, and 
other trades and these frequently negotiate jointly as a group or fed- 
eration with the employers’ organizations in their industries. 

“For the most part employers in Sweden are organized to deal with 
labor matters in industry-wide associations.’’ Some 5,000 employers 
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of nearly 400,000 workers are now members of 37 such national as-o- 
ciations. These are joined together in the Swedish Employ::s 
Federation. 

Both workers’ and employers’ organizations are equipped to carry 
on vigorous disputes if the occasion arises. On the workers’ side. jy 
addition to the usual funds of each national union, the confederat).\, 
has accumulated a reserve fund of approximately 120,000,000 kronor.’ 
From this fund benefit payments are made to its members, in case of 
a strike or lock-out. 

For the employers the organization is even more centrally coor(i- 
nated. The Employers’ Federation has a reserve fund of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 kronor, and in addition a guaranty fund of approx- 
imately 65,000,000 kronor. Each employer member makes himse'{ 
individually responsible for the guaranty fund in the amount (sub- 
ject to some exceptions) of not less than 200 kronor per adult male 
worker in his employ. The federation dues from which the reserve 
fund has been accumulated are 10 percent of the employers’ guaranty, 
normally 20 kronor per year per adult male worker employed. If 
member engages in a strike or lock-out approved by the federation. 
he is entitled to benefit payments from the federation. It has power 
to order a lock-out, and every member in the industry affected is 
bound to obey the order ‘‘on pain of damages” and of forfeiting |iis 
rights in the federation. 


Establishment of Collective Bargaining 


As industrialism spread in Sweden, workers’ organizations began, 
and these were matched by organizations of employers. Bitter 
struggles over the right to organize and the question of signing collec- 
tive agreements followed. Only in 1906, an agreement was reached 
between the Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions whereby the employers undertook to respect the workers 
right to organize, while the workers recognized the employers’ rig!it 
to manage the undertaking and to engage and dismiss workers withou 
regard to whether or not they were union members. 

Despite a later series of strikes culminating in the general lock-out 
of 1909 this agreement served to establish the right of collective 
bargaining for manual workers and has since been incorporated in »!! 
of the national collective agreements. Under it discrimination issue: 
are adjusted. Neither the closed shop nor the check-off are issues. 
due in part to the very fact of the extensive organization of tlic 
workers. 

These two powerful groups have for years followed the practice 0! 
carrying on negotiations by industry groups, and signing collecti\« 
agreements. The Commission reports that “although strikes an: 
lock-outs still occur in Sweden they occur within the framework ©! 


+ Average exchange rate of krona is approximately 25 cents. 
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a voluntary system of collective bargaining in which the settlement of 
differences by methods of persuasion rather than by force has become 
the order of the day. The endeavor of the representatives of both 
workers’ and employers’ representatives is to bring about, by objec- 
tive factual consideration, an understanding of the problems, with 
respect for each other’s motives and the adoption of policies and 
agencies which make for peaceful solutions. The entire process of 
collective bargaining is voluntary and both workers and employers 
prefer this method to any kind of compulsion on the part of the 
Government, or even to arbitration.” 

At the end of 1936 there were 7,044 agreements covering 769,172 
workers in the employ of organized and unorganized employers. 
These agreements are not all of the same kind. For manufacturing 
industries the basic agreements are collective in the sense in which 
that word is used in England, that is, they are a contract entered 
into by an organization of employers as well as of workers. On the 
employers’ side, no such agreement is valid until it has been counter- 
signed by a representative of the federation. 

In addition to these basic agreements there are a great many local 
and district agreements, many of them supplementary to the national 
agreements. The local agreements, even those between employers 
outside the federation and their workers, generally follow the stand- 
ards set for that particular industry by the national agreements. 
The Commission reports that “the trade-unions prefer to negotiate 
for their membership on a national basis in order that the national 
standards may net be impaired, and with the same object of main- 
taining standards, agreements with unions negotiated by members of 
the Employers’ Federation must be approved by the federation.”’ 

Thus, the general prevalence of collective agreements setting the 
labor standards for Swedish industry depends upon the extent and 
character of the organization of both workers and employers. It has 
been noted that the employers’ organization is not so broadly inclusive 
as is that of the workers. The Commission considers that,‘‘ because 
of the very considerable financial burden of membership in the federa- 
tion, many of the smaller employers prefer to stay out of it, but never- 
theless follow the agreements it makes with the unions as to hours, 
wages, and working conditions.”’ 

On the workers’ side, the very extensive membership of the con- 
federation results in extending the standards of the national agree- 
ment, and bringing the small independent employers under similar 
but local agreements. 

The Commission found a close parallel between the procedures 
under collective agreements in England and in Sweden and summarized 
these as follows: 
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First. Basic changes in wages and hours are commonly negotiated by 
national unions, not with each employer individually, but with associatio: 
employers. 

Second. If negotiations on these basic subjects fail the gravity of the situa 
involving the whole or a considerable portion of an industry, leads the parti: 
seek the help of an impartial agency. In Sweden the impartial agency is « 
monly a Government conciliator. 

Third. Local disputes, as te ‘he application or interpretation of an agreem 
and grievances are first negotiated between the particular worker or his uw: 
representative and the employer, and if not settled in this way are referred t» 
joint body composed of representatives of the national union and the employers 
association, who are not themselves directly concerned in the controversy 
who can bring to bear upon it an informed and relatively detached judgment 

Fourth. Under the agreements there can be no strikes or lock-outs until : 
procedure for negotiating basic changes, or for settling local disputes and g: 
ances has been completed. In England enforcement of the provisions of | 
collective agreements rests upon moral force rather than upon legal compuls 
In Sweden, however, the collective agreements are legally enforceable in the La 
Court. 

The Government policy is the encouragement of peaceful negotia- 
tions and voluntarily established collective agreement. To this end 
the Government places conciliators and arbitrators at the disposal of 
the parties in industrial disputes. Both the employers and the workers 
are bound to respond to the conciliator’s summons, but not bound t 
yield to his urging that they refrain from hostile action. 

In order to assist the conciliators to bring the two sides together i: 
any acute discussions, an act of 1935 provides that before a stoppa: 
of work takes place 7 days’ notice thereof must be given to the other 
party and to the district conciliator, and the notice must state tly 
reasons for the proposed stoppage. 

Without interfering with the right to strike in connection with tl. 
negotiation of new agreements, the Government has provided for tl. 
legal enforcement of collective agreements. ‘By a law of 1928 strikes 
and lock-outs are prohibited in connection with any dispute (1) as t 
the validity, existence, or correct interpretation of a written collectiv: 
agreement; (2) as to whether a particular act constitutes an infringe- 
ment of it; (3) in order to enforce a provision which is to come into 
operation on the expiration of the agreement; or (4) in order to assist 
others by sympathetic strike or lock-out or other hostile action unless 
the original strike or lock-out was itself legal. If the dispute has bee! 
unsuccessfully negotiated by the machinery provided under the agree- 
ment, and only after that has occurred, provision is made for a fina! 
and binding decision by the labor court, from which there is 1 
appeal.” 

This pattern of voluntary action and State nonintervention |: 
functioned without interruption since 1906, when the two sides came 
to the agreement referred to. But there has been no such agreemen 
as to the organization of salaried employees. Controversy about th 
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led to the passage, in 1936, of a law (effective January 1, 1937) defin- 
ing for the first time the right of association and of collective bar- 
gaining. 

In Sweden certain standards, which in England remain within the 
scope of collective agreements, have been established by legislation. 
Basic hours of work are fixed by the law of 1919 for most industrial 
workers at 8 hours per day, or 48 hours per week. The 8-hour day 
may be extended to 9 within the 48-hour week, and beyond this, 200 
hours of overtime per year are allowed, not more than 48 of which 
shall be in any 4 weeks. The Labor Council is authorized to grant 
further overtime hours up to a total of 150 per year. 

Vacations with pay are also now established by law. 


It is now the well-established practice for the Government to consult with the 
national organizations of workers and employers with respect to all proposed 
legislation affecting workers, employers, or social and economic conditions gener- 
ally. Thus, after an extensive discussion in the Riksdag, the Government ap- 
pointed, in 1934, a committee to study the problem. In its report that committee 
expressed the opinion that before any legislation was enacted the national organ- 
izations of employers and workers should try to effect the reforms that were being 
discussed. The two national organizations have held extensive discussions on the 
questions referred to them, and we were informed that they had made progress 
toward agreement on several matters, including (1) some guaranty against inter- 
ruption of essential community services in labor disputes, (2) limitation of the 
secondary boycott, (3) more active participation by the national organizations in 
the negotiation of new collective agreements in particular industries in order to 
minimize the resort to strikes or lock-outs, and (4) a limitation of the employers’ 
right to discharge, by establishing some mutually satisfactory system of seniority 
rights, 


96143—38——_2 





INCOMES OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE PERSONS. 
1935-36 


Summary 


IN THE poorest third of American families and single persons in | \\e 
year ending with June 1936, all incomes were less than $780. J'}ye 
average was $471. The highest income in the lower half was $1.,(\70. 
Among the 26,300,000 forming the lower two-thirds the highest income 
was $1,450. The poorest third, about 13,000,000 families and since 
individuals, received about 10 percent of the total income, and the 
same amount was received by the richest 197,000, comprising about 
one-half of 1 percent of the total. The estimated total number of {am- 
ilies and single individuals (“consumer units’) was 39,458,300, com- 
prising 126,024,000 persons. In addition, about 2,000,000 persons 
were in institutions which, as disbursing units, had an income of 
$724,300,000. The estimated total income of families, single individ- 
uals, and institutions in 1935-36 was $59,982,928 ,000. 

These are a few of the significant findings in a volume on the distri- 
bution of income recently published by the National Resources Com- 
mittee.! It is stated that the estimates are approximations, although 
they are derived from data much more adequate than any previously 
available. The volume was prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Hildegarde Kneeland and was made possible by the large body of 
data on incomes and expenditures collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in urban communities and by the Bureau of Home Economics 
in rural areas. From time to time since 1888 the office of the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics has made surveys of family incomes and 
expenditures. These were required for use in constructing the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index. Important changes. 
especially in consumption habits, led the Bureau to undertake a new 
survey of incomes and expenditures in 1934. It was not until 1936, 
however, that a survey of incomes and expenditures became possible 
on a scale designed for the purpose of making Nation-wide estimates 
of the distribution of income.” The larger coverage was made possi)le 
by a Works Progress Administration project, and the study was a 
cooperative undertaking on the part of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, the Central Statistical Board, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, and the Works Progress Admiiis- 
tration. Another phase of the study, to be published later, deals 
with the spending of the incomes analyzed in the present report. 





1 United States. National Resources Committee. Consumer Incomes in the United States: Their !)'s 
tribution in 1935-36. Washington, 1938. 

2 The earlier surveys, although much more restricted in their coverage and purpose, were used extens'\ ©!) 
in connection with estimates of the distribution of income, notably in the volume on America’s Caps '') 
to Consume, by M. Leven, H. G. Moulton, and C. Warburton of the Brookings Institution, 
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The 39,458,300 ‘‘consumer units” in 1935-36 * included 29,400,300 
families of two or more persons and 10,058,000 single individuals. 
The estimated aggregate income of families was $47,679,238,000. 
The family average was $1,622 and the per-capita average of the 
members of families was $411. The aggregate income of single indi- 
viduals was $11,579,390,000, with an average of $1,151. (See table 1.) 
These averages are means (the aggregate income of each type of con- 
sumer units divided by the number of units). The median income of 
families and single individuals was $1,070, indicating that half of the 
total number received incomes below this amount. The median in- 
come is much more typical or characteristic, because the mean is more 
affected by the exceptionally large incomes of a very few. The median 
income of persons, as distinguished from consumer units, is not known. 


TasLe 1.—Distribution of Population, by Type of Consumer Unit, and Average and 
Aggregate Incomes of Each Type, 1935-36 





! e . 
Persons | Averageincome— (Aggregate income 





Per con- 

Type of consumer unit " sumerunit | per Amount 

person | (in thou- 
t ds) 

Me- (mean) san 

dian 1|Mean! 





All consumer units : (2) (2) $469)| $59, 982, 928 


Families and single individuals__- q 126, 024, 000 . $1, 502 470| 59, 258, 628 
Families of 2 or more persons- 115, 966, 000 . 1, 622 411) 47, 679, 238 
Single individuals. ..........- 058, 10, 058, 000 ‘ 830} 1,151 1, 151) 11, 579, 390) 

Institutions 2, 000, 000 ; (2) (2) es 724, 300) 

j 



































! Half of the consumer units of each type had incomes below the median. The median income is a much 
more characteristic or typical income than the mean (the aggregate income divided by the number of con- 
~_e enn he ngg use of the exceptionally high incomes received by a few. 

? Not ava e. 


Number of Consumer Units and Aggregate Income at Various 
Levels 


The lowest level of income in the classification of consumer units 
given in the report is composed of incomes under $250 and the highest 
level consists of incomes of $1,000,000 and over. The estimated 
number of families receiving less than $250 was 1,162,890 and the 
number of single individuals receiving less than this amount was 
960,644, the two together comprising 5.38 percent of all consumer units. 
The number of families receiving $1,000,000 or more was 75 and the 
number of single individuals was 12. A summary of the number of 
families and of single individuals and of the two combined at different 
income levels, together with their aggregate income at these levels, is 
given for convenient reference in table 2. Percentages at each level 
and the cumulative percentages, both of the number of units and of . 
aggregate income, are also given in this table. 





‘ It is important to note that the distribution of income here described relates only to the 12 months from 
July 1935 through June 1936. The figures for later years, if available. would be somewhat different because 
of changes affecting both the aggregate income &nd the income status of the various groups. 
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TABLE 2.—Number of Consumer Units and Aggregate Income Received at Various Income 
Levels, 1935-36 





Families and single indi- | oe ee : tesdiit o 
“iets ches ate . Families Single individu 





Income level : Per- —_ Per- | 
Number or nt ~. | Number or lative Number or} cent | 
amount amount j|at each amount |at each| ' 











level | a level | 








Number of units 





i 


All levels 39, 458, 300 |100. | 29, 400, 300 |100. 00 | 10, 058, 000 | 100. 00 


Under $250............| 2, 123, 534 ; .38 | 1, 162,890 | 3.95 ; 960, 644 | 9.55 
$250-$500..............| 4, 587, 377 . & - 3, 015, 394 | 10. 26 3 1, 571, 983_| 15. 63 
$500-$750..............| §& 771, 960 .63 | 31. 3, 799, 215 2. ii 1, 972, 745 19. 62 
5, 876, 078 } ‘ 4, 277, 048 . 1, 599, 030 | 15.91 
4, 990, 995 . ’ 3, 882, 444 3. ‘ 1, 108, 551 | 11.02 


3, 743, 428 3 ; 2, 865, 472 2. . 877, 956 

J 2, 343, 358 A ‘ 546, 546 
1, 897, 037 ‘ \ 398, 985 
. 1, 420, 883 ‘ ‘ 283, 652 
1, 254, 076 ‘ ‘ 1, 043, 977 4 a 5 210, 099 


1, 475, 474 . ‘ 1, 314, 199 . . 161, 275 
851, 919 4 ‘ 743, 559 . ‘ 108, 360 
502, 159 . ‘ 438, 428 . 4 . 93 63, 731 
286, 053 ‘ : 249, 948 ‘ ; 36, 105 
178, 158 ° ; 152, 647 ‘ : 25, 491 


386, 266 of . 62 322, 950 . 98. 57, 316 
215, 642 . 5 b BT | 187, 060 ‘ ' 28, 582 
152, 682 =a 99. 131, 821 20, 861 
67, 923 , . 7 58, 487 9, 436 
39, 825 , ' 34, 208 5, 617 


25, 583 7 ; 22, 233 3, 350 
17, 959 P q 15, 561 2, 398 
8, 340 é ; 6, 603 1, 737 
13, 041 . 0 . 10, 571 2, 470 
1 3, 336 

699 (1) 

i 197 

$1,000,000 and over... > 1 75 (4) 
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Amount of aggregate income (in thousands) 
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1 Less than 0.005 percent. 
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In the lowest third of the Nation’s consumer units, with incomes 
under $780, there were about 4,688,000 single individuals and 
§.465,000 families. Among this lowest third 30.4 percent received 
some relief during the year. Among the middle third, with incomes 
from $780 to $1,450, 12.8 percent received some relief, 12.0 percent 
of the number being families. Among the highest third, with incomes 
beginning at $1,450, 2.3 percent of the families and no single individuals 
received relief. (See table 3.) 


TaBLE 3.—Families and Single Individuals in Each Third of Nation, by Type of 
Consumer Unit, 1935-36 





Number of consumer units in— 





Type of consumer unit Lowest third Middle third "oo -_ 
(incomes un-| (incomes of $1,450 ae 
der $780) $780 to $1,450) ‘over) 


All income 
classes 








All consumer units ! ‘ 39, 458, 292 13, 152, 764 13, 152, 764 13, 152, 764 
a ccnccscngenatnleteaienn 10, 058, 035 4, 687, 677 3, 218, 484 2, 151, 874 
Families 7 ¥ 29, 400, 257 . 9, 934, 280 11, 000, 890 


Not receiving relief: 2 
EE re eee 3, 116, 225 2, 151, 874 

M 2, 176, 205 1, 618, 919 

940, 020 532, 955 
&, 358, 167 10, 701, 604 
‘ 2, 274, 486 2, 376, 859 
3-4 persons - - - 3, 699, 034 5, 156, 537 
. 1, 604, 467 2, 240, 690 

NE Ee ee et 59, 5S 780, 180 927, 518 


Receiving some relief ? : | 5, 97 1, 678, 372 
os, cae aboecaseanes 1, 383, 313 102, 259 
Families fe 57, 08 2, 611, 681 1, 576, 113 
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! Excludes institutional groups. See table 1. 

_? Families are classified as receiving relief if they received any direct or work relief (however little) at any 
time during i. Many such families were dependent on relief for t of the year only, and then may 
have been only partially dependent. The incomes of the relief group therefore include earnings from regular 
employment and other nonreiief income as well as direct relief, in cash and kind, and work-relief earnings. - 


The families and single individuals making up the poorest third in 
the Nation, with incomes under $780 and averaging $471, were not a 
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distinct and unusual group. They belonged to all the major oceu).- 
tional groups, included all types of consumers, and lived in all kind. 
communities. More than 9,000,000, or about 70 percent, received ), 
assistance from relief agencies. Wage earners and farmers compri 
the major portion of the lowest third. 

The highest income received by the tenth of the Nation’s consurer 
units with lowest incomes was $340 and the total amount receiy od 








| Chort |. 


SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY 
EACH TENTH OF NATION'S CONSUMER UNITS 
1935-1936 


INCOME AGGREGATE 
RANGE INCOME 


T 





| UNDER $340 
340 uncer 545 
| 545 undee 720 
720 uncer 880 
880 uacer 1070 
1070 under 1275 


1275 uncer 1540 








1540 under 1925 


1925 under 2600 


$2600 ano OVER 














0 10 20 30 40 
| PERCENT 


was $1,007,000,000, or 1.7 percent of the tetal. The smallest income 
received by consumer units forming the tenth with the highest incomes 
was $2,600 and the aggregate income was $21,452,000,000, or 36.2 
percent of the total. The tenth of the Nation’s income going to those 
with lowest income was received by 12,745,000 consumer units, or 
approximately one-third of the total number. The tenth going | 
those with highest incomes was received by 197,000 consumer units, | 
half of 1 percent of the total number. (See chart 1 and table 
chart 2 and table 5.) 
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T sie 4.—Share of Aggregate Income Received by Each Tenth of Nation’s Consumer 
Units ' and by Upper 5 Percent, 1935-36 





proportion of families and single individuals 





Income range 


Aggregate income 





Amount 


(in mil- 
lions) 


Percent 
in each 


Cumula- 





Highest 1 percent 
Highest 2 percent 
Highest 3 percent 
Highest 4 percent 
Highest 5 percent 
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Second tenth 
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$9,100 and over___. 
$5,800 and over-___- 
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$3,800 and over___. 
$3,400 and over___- 


$8, 178 
10, 904 
12, 859 
-14, 518 
16, 118 
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Chart II. 


PROPORTION OF NATION'S CONSUMER UNITS 
RECEIVING EACH TENTH OF AGGREGATE INCOME 
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TABLE 5.—Proportion of Nation’s Consumer Units! Receiving Each Tenth of Aggrevate 
Income, 1935-36 





Families and single individua 








































Proportion of aggregate income | Income range Bes 

r Percent in 

Number each group | tive 

| | per 
ate TA i ee Yee pet a 
I site oncnxne-nemiigensininn ao a eee | 39,458,000} = 100.0 |____. 
Highest tenth--__-_--_- euinap alee _......--| $14,600 and over.-.- 197, 000 .5 0 ( 
Nimth tenth.............. siathiintanecndininenannenll $4,900-$14,600_____- 750, 000 1.9 mm 
i a ae: > Bee 1, 618, 000 4.1 17 
nas teelic niniins ening aoctmetatianiaaiie: Aaa $2,375-$3, 100... _.- 2, 249, 000 5.7 
EE itinindinn a akciahGinimisGiin coaiinaiibeasl $1,950-$2,375__..__- 2, 801, 000 7.1 
ae) CU lmllCU 3, 433, 000 &.-7 
es cai sinha aha ibeg. alidacietdemael $1,320-$1,610_..____ 3, 985, 600 10. 1 
— (a nS RS ee. $1,040-$1,320_..___- 5, 130, 000 | 13.0 
 ( (a ees i ea 6, 550, 000 16. 6 
Lowest tenth___-- REN SE Soh. dianiobne Under $760._..___- 12, 745, 000 | 32.3 











1 Excludes institutions. 


Incomes of Main Occupational Groups 





The information regarding families is comparatively detailed. |) 
the case of nonrelief families, wage-earning families comprised 37. 
percent of the total—9,459,300 out of a total of 24,913,200—and 
received 27.5 percent of the aggregate income. Farm families com- 
prised 24.8 percent of all nonrelief families and received 17.5 percent 
of the total income. The average income (mean) of farm families 
was $1,259 as compared with $1,289 in the case of wage-earning 
families. The average income per family in the other groups (clerical, 
salaried business, independent business, salaried professional, and 
independent professional) ranged from $1,901 for the clerical group 
to $6,734 for the independent professional group. A miscellaneous 
group, which included families with no income from earnings during thie 
year and village and city families with major earnings from farming 
averaged $1,696. The average income of families deriving thei 
principal income from independent business activities was only $2,547. 
but in this group were extremely large numbers of storekeepers an« 
owners of small service establishments, etc.—groups with income 
status resembling that of farmers and wage earners. (See tables (6 
and 7.) In most of these groups the significance of the mean averages 
is restricted by the wide range of incomes within the groups. 


TA 
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T BLE 6.—Average and Aggregate Incomes of Nonrelief Families! in Eight Occupational 
Groups,? 1935-36 





Sami}i Average income es 
Families per family Aggregate income 





Occupational group — r -_ 


| Amount 
Number | Percent)Median|' Mean | (in thou- | Percent 
| sands) 








All groups. ...-- . 24, 913, 200 | 100.0 | $1, 285 | $1, 781 |$44, 359, 900 100. 











Wage-earning- mati 37.9} 1,175 1, 289 | 12, 189, 038 27. ! 
Farming 3 ; oe ..--| 6, 166, 600 24.8 965 1, 259 7, 763, 570 17. ! 
; ..-| 3, 626, 200 14. 5 1,710 1, 901 6, 893, 835 15. ! 

Business: 
Salaried aye ee 1, 112, 600 " 2, 485 4,212 | 4,686, 662 
Independent-_-_--- ; ipl betel 2, 372, 700 , 1, 515 2, 547 6, 043, 451 | 13. 
Professional: 
Salaried__._- ~ ; ce oy ee SF 989, 200 ; 2,100 | 3,087 3, 053, 568 6. 
Independent-- sini testol 340, 900 ; 3,640 | 6,734 2, 295, 669 5. 
PESt ths FSR Cy Seem 845, 700 : 745 1, 696 1, 434, 107 3 




















| Excludes all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during year. 

? Families are classified according to occupation from which largest amount of family earnings was derived, 
rather than according to occupation of the principal earner. 

+ Includes families living on farms in rural areas only. 


‘Includes families with no income from earnings during the year, and village and city families with 
major earnings from farming. 


The percentages ot nonrelief families in seven occupational groups 
at various income levels are shown in table 7. 


TaBLE 7.—Percentages of Nonrelief Families ! in Seven Occupational Groups ? at Various 
Income Levels, 1935-36 
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' Excludes all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during year. 

? Families are classified according to occupation from which largest amount of family earnings was derived, 
rather than according to occupation of the principal earner. 

‘ Includes families living on farms in rural areas only. 
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Wages and Farm Income, by Regions 


The similarity of the income status of wage earners and farmer, js 

indicated by the fact that the average income of nonrelief familic< jy 
the two groups was almost the same. There was of course a relatiy oly 
wide range of income of farm families. The percentages of fami! jes 
in the farming group at the lower income levels were larger than | |j¢ 
corresponding percentages ot wage-earning families. This is accoun:e| 
for by the large numbers of share croppers, casual farm workers, «1 
subsistence farmers. In the South, for example, 8.5 percent of non- 
relief sharecropper families received Jess than $250, and in the Moun 
tain and Plains region 13.1 percent of all nonrelief farm families 
received less than $250. At the other extreme, in the highest rang 
of income in the 2 groups the percentages of farm families were lar: 
It should be noted also that the occupational group classified : als 
“other,’’ with mean incomes above those of wage-earning familics, 
included village and city families with major earnings from farming 
These differences in the range of income are not important. The fact 
of outstanding significance is the similarity of income status of farmers 
and wage earners. 


TaBLE 8.—Percentages of Wage-Earning Families! (Nonrelief*) in Five Geographi: 
Regions at Various Income Levels, 1935-36 
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' Families are classified according to occupation from which aaa amount of family earnings was © 
rived, rather than according to occupation of the principal earn 

2 Excludes all families suaiving any direct or work relief powever little) at any time during year. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The percentage distribution of farm families, not receiving relic, 
in five geographic divisions at various income levels is given in table ‘ 
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TasLE 9.—Percentages of Farm Families! (Nonrelief*) in Five Geographic Regions at 
Various Income Levels, 1935-36 
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! Includes families living on farms in rural areas only. 
? Excludes all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during year. 


Wage Earners’ Incomes, by Size of Community 


There were noticeable differences in the income status of nonrelief 
wage-earning families in communities of different size (table 10). The 
average (mean) income per family ranged from $1,004 in rural com- 
munities to $1,626 in the metropolises. The percentages of families at 
the lower levels were greater, as was to be expected, in the smaller com- 
munities. For example, in metropolises 6.2 percent of nonrelief wage- 
earning families received from $500 to $750. In large cities (with 
100,000 to 1,500,000 population), 10.1 percent were at this income 
level; in middle-sized cities (25,000 to 100,000 population), the per- 
centage was 12.5; in small cities (2,500 to 25,000 population), 12.4; 
and in rvral communities, 16.6. 


TaBLe 10.—-Average Incomes of Wage-Earning Families ' (Nonrelief*) in Five Types of 
Community, 1935-36 





Families Average income per 
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Number Percent Median Mean 





\ll communities 9, 459, 300 100. 0 $1. 175 $1, 289 


Metropolises (1,500,000 population and over)! 1, 368, 500 14.5 1, 500 1, 626 
Large cities (100,000 to 1,500,000 population) 2, 155, 100 22.8 1. 300 1,414 
Middle-sized cities (25.000 to 100,000 population) 1, 409, 600 14.9 1, 165 1, 263 
Small cities (2,500 to 25,000 population) 2, 305, 800 24.3 1, 150 1, 261 
Kural communities 2, 220, 300 23. 5 950 1, 004 























_' Families are classified according to occupation from which largest amount of family earnings was de- 
rived, rather than according to occupation of the principal earner. ; 
' Excludes all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during year. 


Die of this size are in North Central Region only (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
etroit). 
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The percentages of nonrelief wage-earning families at differen; 
income levels in communities ranging in type from rural to metropo| 
itan are shown in table 11. 


TaBie 11.—Percentages of Wage-Earning Families! (Nonrelief?) in Five Types of 
Community at Various Income Levels, 1935-36 
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! Families are classified according to occupation from which largest amount of family earnings « 
rived, rather than according to occupation of the principal earner 

2 Excludes all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during year 
x Metropolises of this size are in North Central Region only (New York, Chicago, Philadelph 

etroit). 


It does not necessarily follow from these differences that wag 
rates for the same types of work vary to the same extent in the 
several types of communities. The amount of income received is 
affected by various other factors. It is possible, for instance, that 
industries with relatively low wage scales in both large and smal! 
places were located predominantly in the smaller communities 
Another factor is the size of the family and the proportion of members 
of the family receiving income. 

Even when different families receive the same money income, the 
amount of income in dollars does not measure accurately the varia- 
tions in real income or purchasing power. There are significant 
differences in the cost of living in different communities, although in 
this connection it is important to distinguish variations in cost of 
living from variations in standards of living and in the cost of main- 
taining a specified standard of living. In respect to family income, 
variations in the size of families mean variations in the per capita 
income even in the case of families at the same level of income 
Comparisons of the incomes of the various groups must also be 
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qualified by the fact that in some groups, especially farm families, 
there is likely to be a larger proportion of unpaid services which in 
many cases significantly reduce the amount of money income required 
for maintaining a given standard of living. 


Incomes of Relief and Nonrelief Families 


The statistics of family income in some of the accompanying tables 
relate to nonrelief families. The average (mean) family income of 
all nonrelief families was $1,781. The average income of ‘relief’ 
families, including all who received any relief whatever at any time 
during the year, was $740, this sum including earnings from regular 
employment and other nonrelief income as well as all direct relief in 
cash or in kind and all work-relief earnings. The per capita income 
of members of nonrelief families was $463, while the per capita income 
of members of families receiving relief was $165. The lower half of 
nonrelief families received as a maximum $1,285, while the largest 
income in the lower half of relief families was $685. At the same 
time, the average number of persons in relief families was 4.5, while 
the average number in nonrelief families was only 3.8. These and 
related facts (table 12) do not indicate that relief policies tended to 
detract from the relative attractiveness of ordinary employment. 


TaBLe 12.—Average and Aggregate Incomes of Nonrelief and of Relief Families, 1935-36 
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_! Families are classified as receiving relief if they received any direct or work relief (however little) at any 
time during year. Many such families were dependent on relief for part of the year only, and then may have 
been only partially dependent. The incomes of the relief group therefore include earnings from regular 
employment and other nonrelief income as well as direct relief, in cash and kind, and work-relief earnings. 


The term “income” is used in the report to denote not only net 
money income from all sources but also the value of certain items of 
income not in the form of money. The latter includes such items as 
the net value of the occupancy of a home owned by the occupants, 
rent received as part of compensation (as when agricultural wage 
earners are furnished living quarters), the estimated value of direct 
relief received in kind, and the value of home-grown food and other 
farm products used on the farm. Personal taxes, such as income, 
property, and poll taxes, and sales taxes which, like poll taxes, weigh 
heavily upon the smaller income groups, are not deducted. 











WAGE POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
By Perer A. Speex, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ONE OF the most difficult social-economic problems the Soy je; 
Authorities face is the need for the training of their working forces 
and the stimulation and promotion of the workers’ skill and efficie;cy 
in production and distribution.! 

In order better to understand the importance of this problem, jt 
should be remembered that, when the Soviet regime was established. 
nearly 80 percent of the population consisted of peasants, larvely 
illiterate and without technical training either in agriculture; in which 
most of them were engaged, or in the manufacturing industries, 
Industries were backward, and the untold natural resources of thie 
country were similarly undeveloped. What little machinery there 
was, was out of date. Ways of communication and transportaton 
were meager and in poor condition. The World War and the succeed- 
ing revolutions and counterrevolutions destroyed much of the very 
limited productive facilities in existence before the World War. 

It was necessary for the new regime to start from the bottom to 
build up industries; to train and educate the backward masses of thie 
peasant population for industrial production and distribution; to de- 
velop the natural resources; and to construct roads for transportation. 

This program entailed much effort, sacrifice, and a very low standard 
of living, especially during the prosecution of the first 5-year plan, 
covering the years 1929 to 1933. It was felt necessary to build up 
first the industries engaged in the production of capital goods, leaving 
the development of production facilities for consumers’ goods for thie 
second 5-year plan. The resulting deficit in consumers’ goods led to 
the introduction of ration cards for the entire population. As time 
went on and conditions improved, however, the ration-card system 
of food distribution was abolished and regular trade reestablislied 
through a system of State commercial stores. 

The main problem was the lowering of the costs of production. 
This required, among other things, a continuous increase in tlie 
productivity of labor. In order to stimulate workers toward greater 
efforts in their training and work, various methods were and still are 
being applied. Important among the methods used is that o/ 
friendly competition among the various industries, establishments, 
plant departments, and individual workers, with prizes awarded to 
those who excel in efficiency. Other methods have included encour- 





1 This review is based upon data contained in Collection of Important Labor Regulations, U.S. 5. kf. 
Moscow, 1936, sec. IV., pp. 113-180 (in Russian); Soviet Labor Legislation, U. 8. 8. R., State Public: tion 
Office, Moscow, 1936, pp. 161-190 (in Russian); Handbook on the Soviet Trade Unions, Cooperative |'u- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U. 8. S. R., Moscow, 1937, ch. IV, pp. 41-60 (in English). 
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agement of inventions; self-criticism; practice of piece work to the 
fullest possible extent; supplementary regular payments for efficiency ; 
division of workers into classes and wage grades in accordance with 
the importance of the work they perform and with their skill and 
efficiency; employment of foreign skilled workers for training the 
Soviet workers; rewards for proper handling of tools; supplemental 
payments for saving material; and, for workers who especially dis- 
tinguish themselvs, titles, orders, and such privileges as free vacations 
at watering places and free railway tickets. 

The shortage of skilled workers was aggravated by the rapid pace 
of industrialization. During the prosecution of the first 5-year 
plan the number of industrial workers nearly doubled, resulting in the 
disappearance of unemployment in the Soviet Union in 1931. But 
the newly employed workers, about 8.5 million, were peasants, and 
nearly a million of these were women having no previous experience 
in industrial work whatever.’ 


Economic Planning 


The urgent need for industrialization and for improving the skill 
and efficiency of the workers led the Soviet authorities to the idea of 
industrial or economic planning. But it was a very complicated and 
difficult task to work out and apply an effective economic plan on a 
nation-wide scale in a country so vast and so industrially backward, 
with so varied economic, ethnic, and climatic conditions. In 1920 
industrial production was verging toward zero. It amounted to only 
13 percent of the 1913 figure, which itself was very low as compared 
with that of other industrial countries. In 1920 the production of 
pig iron, for instance, was only 2.4 percent and the production of 
textiles was only 4.6 percent of the pre-war production, while the 
blast furnaces in the Ukraine stood idle in that year.* 

Actual planning was attempted first for electrification systems, fuel, 
agriculture (the so-called ‘‘food plan’’), and for certain other industries 
producing articles of prime necessity. In 1921 the State Planning 
Commission (abbreviated in Russian to “Gosplan’’) was established 
as a steering agency. The purpose of the Gosplan in the beginning 
was to work out a general economic chart for all industries and for the 
entire country on an annual basis. It was also to advise the Soviet 
Government in all economic matters of importance. In doing that 
and by coordinating the existing separate and local plans it finally 
succeeded in bringing together these plans into a single national 
system of ‘‘control numbers,” involving a unified scheme of production 





*U. 8.8. R. Handbook. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936, p. 396. 

* Social Economic Planning in the U. 8. 8. R., a report to the World Social Economic Congress at Amster- ° 
dam on August 23-29, 1931, by V. V. Obolensky-Ossinsky and others. New York, International Social 
Relations Association, 1931, p. 38. 
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and distribution statistics for the past and estimates for the com ino 
year, beginning October 1, 1935. ; 

Although these ‘‘control numbers,”’ as the first attempt at a nationa| 
economic plan, were somewhat crude and not sufficiently coordinated 
internally, they served as a skeleton for the first 5-year plan, 1929 to 
1933, and were applied with the approval of the Soviet of the People’s 
Commissars, to the entire industrial field of the Soviet Union. Th» 
5-year plan in application was subdivided into yearly, seasonal, anq 
even monthly plans for various industries and localities. The esti- 
mates of future production and distribution were based upon the 
volume of actual production and income during the preceding years. 
upon the new investment, the increase in the number of persons 
engaged in production, and the estimated increase in productive 
efficiency. The figure thus arrived at—showing the anticipated 
national income during the plan period—was apportioned to two 
classes of expenditures, one for new investments (i. e., for increase of 
means of production) and the other for consumption (i. e., for cost of 
the Government, for national defense, and for labor and services). 
When the sums for new investments and cost of Government and of 
defense were determined, then the sum left over from the anticipated 
national income was allocated to the “wage fund.’ This term has 
nothing in common with the classical “wage fund”’ theory of certain 
early economists. The classical “wage fund” was in rigid quantita- 
tive relation to other items of the cost of production, while the Soviet 
“wage fund” is flexible, depending upon the changes in production, 
the success of the new investments, and the efficiency of the workers. 
Also, the Gosplan may increase or decrease other expenditures (such 
as that for national defense or for cost of the Government) to meet 
changing conditions. For instance, if there is danger of war, the 
expenditure for defense will be increased, or if a shortage of goods 
occurs new investments in equipment may be sanctioned. 

In the fixing of the details of the plan, the local industrial manage- 
ments and labor unions participate by reporting to the Gosplan their 
estimates, opinions, advice, and detailed information regarding their 
local conditions and possibilities for development. 


Wage Scales and Wage Classes 


When the national wage fund is determined as above described, 1! 
is apportioned among the various industries in accordance with their 
importance in the entire Soviet economy. 

The central management of each industry and national labor union 
for that industry, having received their quota of the wage fund, divide 
it among the establishments in the industry. The management and 
labor union in the individual establishments thereupon apportion 
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their quota in accordance with the wage schedule in force. ‘The wage 
schedule is worked out by the central management and national labor 
union in each industry and is included in the collective agreement 
concluded between the management and labor union, usually for 1 
year but sometimes, recently, for as long a period as 5 years. 

' During the initial years of the Soviet regime—that is, during the 
period of so-called militant communism—wages were paid on the 
basis of equality, irrespective of the degree of skill of workers or their 
individual efforts, efficiency, and output. With the introduction of 
the ““New Economic Policy” (the ‘‘Nep’’?)—a temporary retreat in 
1922 toward private economy—the principle of equal wages (‘‘wrav- 
nilovka’’) was abandoned as not a suitable system for industrial 
development and, in its place, a system of wage grades was introduced. 

At first the Central Soviet of the Trade Unions recommended a 
single wage scale divided into 17 wage grades. But the majority of 
the wage scales worked out and actually applied contained from 24 
to 33 and in some cases even as many as 35 grades. The diversity 
in the ratio (‘‘coefficient’”’) of wages between the grades ranged to as 
much as 1:10—that is, a skilled worker in the highest wage grade 
might receive a wage 10 times as great as that of the unskilled worker 
in the lowest wage grade. 

For the purpose of wage-scale making, all the workers in an industry 
were divide‘l into four main classes: Wage earners; engineers and 
technicians; administrative employees and managers; and apprentices. 
Either a unified wage scale was worked out and applied for all four 
classes or a separate scale was provided for each class. 

The number of wage grades and the wage ratio between the lowest 
and highest grades differed greatly in different industries. Thus, in 
the metal industry the engineers and technicians were subdivided into 
16 salary grades with a salary ratio of 1:4 between the lowest and the 
highest grades. The administrative class was subdivided into 18 
grades with a salary ratio of 1:8. During later years there has 
appeared a tendency to decrease the number of wage grades and lessen 
the ratio between the grades. For instance, the wage scale in effect 
in the metal trades referred to above was later changed to 8 grades 
and the wage ratio between the lowest and highest grades was reduced 
1:3.6. In this case, if the hourly wage in the lowest grade amounted 
to 0.80 ruble* than the hourly wage in the highest (eighth) grade 
amounted to 2.88 rubles. 

The wage of an individual worker in a given wage grade is cal- 
culated on the basis of his actual output, both quantitative and quali- 
tative. The more complex, exacting, and responsible the work of a 
wage earner, the more experience he has, and the more efficiency he . 


‘ Legal conversion rate of a paper ruble equals 20 cents in United States currency. 
96143—-38——-3 
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shows, the higher is the wage grade to which he is promoted. VW, 
also vary according to the degree of hazard involved in the wo; 
For instance, the wages of underground workers are higher than t}), 
of surface workers of the same wage class. 


eS 


Piece and Time Rates 


The basic system of wage payment practiced is direct, unlinite< 
piece work. Piece rates are fixed on the basis of the worker’s hovrly 
rate and fixed output quota or time quota. If, forexample, the hourly 
rate is fixed at 2.00 rubles, and the output quota at 4 units, the rate per 
unit will be 2.00 rubles+-4=0.50 ruble. The wages for 40 units 
would be 0.50 rubleX40=20.00 rubles. 

In addition to the direct piece rate, ‘‘progressive piece work”’ is «so 


practiced. Under this system the worker receives his regular piece 
rate for his fixed quota of output, but on any units produced above 
his quota he receives payment at progressively higher rates. [or 


example, if his daily quota is 30 units, at a rate of 0.50 ruble per unit, 
and he produces 32 units, he receives 0.50 ruble each for the first 30 
units (0.50 rublex30=15 rubles), and for each of the 2 units above 
the quota, 0.75 ruble—altogether 16.50 rubles. If he produces 33 
units, he receives 1.0 ruble for each unit above the quota. The more 
units above his quota he produces, the higher the rate for the additional! 
units. 

Still another rate system, the so-called ‘‘grade rate,” is used in some 
branches of industry. Under this system the better the quality of the 
product, the higher is the rate of payment. 

Time rates are employed in certain industries and occupations to 
which a piece-rate system cannot conveniently be applied. Wazes 
for time work in each wage grade are calculated simply on the basis o! 
the number of hours worked. 


Wage Supplements 


Supplements to regular wages are paid in certain cases; for example, 
overtime is paid for at time and a half for the first 2 hours and double 
time for all additional hours, and night work is paid at an hourly rate 
one-sixth higher than the hourly wage for day work. The nursing time 
of female workers who are mothers is counted as working time in their 
wage calculation. 

Wages of the agricultural workers on the large-scale collective farms 
(kolkhozys) of the Soviet Government are paid largely in kind—1. ¢., 
in products of their own labor, principally grain. When the crops 
are threshed, and after the requirements of the Soviet Government 
Procurement Office have been satisfied and a certain amount of grain 





tSee Monthly Labor Review for September 1935 (p. 707). 
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has been set aside for seed and for general purposes in the develop- 
ment of the farm, then the remainder of the grain is divided upon the 
basis of the number of days worked, and each worker is paid in grain 
by weight for all days he has worked during a certain period of time, 
usually a season. ‘Thus the better the crops the higher are the wages 
in grain. 


Wage Policy 


The grading and rationing of wages, preference of piece work to time 
work, supplementary payments, special privileges for efficiency, the 
system of emulation or friendly competition, extra rewards for skill, 
and other similar measures connected with the Soviet wage policy are 
to be explained chiefly by the need for skilled workers. Its purpose, 
in addition to increasing production and efficiency, is to stimulate 
the workers to learn their trades and acquire experience in the quickest 
possible way. 

Production and increased productivity per worker are thus the 
foundation of the Soviet wage policy. Therefore, the Soviet authori- 
ties term their wages “production wages,” ‘productivity wages,” 
“efficiency wages,’’ or “incentive wages’’—all these terms indicating 
the interdependence of wages and production. 

The wide range in wage ratios between various wage grades, 
especially between the unskilled and skilled workers is again due to the 
insufficient number of skilled workers. In the older industrial coun- 
tries, notably in western European countries which have developed 
proportionately more skilled workers, the range between the wages of | 
unskilled and those of skilled workers is much narrower, and seems to 
be lessening as time goeson. This tendency is seen now in the Soviet 
Union also, in that the number of wage grades and the ranges in the 
wage ratio are decreasing. 

The Soviet wage policy provides penalties for inefficiency. A decree 
issued on March 20, 1934, required that when below-quota production 
is due to the worker’s own fault, he shall be paid on the basis of his 
actual output, regardless of the level of the minimum wage (that paid 
in the lowest wage class). But if the fault is not the worker’s, he is 
then paid, in any case, not less than two-thirds of his normal wage rate. 
If a stoppage or spoilage has brought down the amount of output, the 
worker is paid in accordance with the regulation of the Central 
Executive Committee, issued on December 30, 1931. Workers regu- 
larly below the standard required under normal labor conditions are to 
be either dismissed or transferred to some other work. 

Nothing is paid for spoiled product. If the spoilage is considerable, 
the shop manager may deprive the worker of the privilege of having . 
his earnings calculated on the basis of the fixed rates, payment being 
made only according to output, either partially or entirely for a certain 
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period of time, which in the case of excessive breakage of tools may }ye 
for 10 days or even for a month.*® ) 

The authority to raise the general wage level in the Soviet Union 
belongs solely to the State Planning Commission with the approval! of 
the Soviet of the People’s Commissars. The industrial managemeyts 
and labor unions, both central and local, are authorized only to <is- 
tribute the wage fund assigned to them in accordance with the wave 
scale worked out and included in the collective agreements mace 
cooperatively by these organizations for a certain period of time. 
usually for a year or a number of years. The Government policy, 
however, is that the methods of distributing the wage fund and wage 
payments are to be such that they provide a progressive compensation 
for skill and efficiency on the basis of quantity and quality of indi- 
vidual output, as an incentive for greater efforts by the workers. 

These methods are being constantly changed and varied, at least in 
their detailed application, for the purpose of meeting the rapidly 
changing industrial and local conditions. This flexibility, with, 
certain amount of decentralization of authority, has recently been 
striking feature of the Soviet wage policy. 

According to Soviet statistics, the efficiency of workers has been 
and is still increasing, although the average productivity per worker, 
quantitative and qualitative, in certain industries and occupations, is 
still lagging behind that of other countries with greater industrial 
development. 

In conclusion, it may be emphasized that the whole wage policy of 
the Soviet Government is directed toward a continuous increase 0! 
production, as the demand for products is greater than the supp!) 
Upon the increase of production depend the increase of wages and the 
betterment of other labor conditions. Indeed, wages in the Soviet 
Union are held to be essentially the means for furthering production. 
and do not necessarily represent the value of the labor power spent in 
production. The Government is the sole employer of the workers 
but considers itself as being identical with the workers. As a result, 
no strikes or lock-outs or labor demands addressed to the Government 
are practiced or tolerated. The labor unions are a branch of the 
Government, roughly corresponding to the labor departments in 
other countries. 





* See Monthly Labor Review for September 1934 (p. 657 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


THE agricultural and industrial aspects of the labor problem in the 
South are inseparable. Nonagricultural labor, which in the South is to 
a large extent unskilled, is subject to the competition of large numbers 
of farm workers who have found one-crop share farming difficult or 
impossible. At the same time many industrial workers are inclined 
to seek an improvement of their lot by farming, because of the pre- 
vailing low wages, long hours, and uncertainty of employment in 
industry. The relatively low purchasing power and standard of 
living of southern workers and their migration to other sections make 
the southern labor problem an integral part of the national problem. 
These are some of the central facts emphasized in a recent report on 
the economic conditions of the South made to the President by the 
National Emergency Council, with the aid. of a committee of 22 
southerners, consisting of college presidents, business men, planters, 
labor leaders, and others. The report was drafted by southerners, 
who are intimately acquainted with the conditions described.! The 
“South,” as the term is used in the report, includes Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, comprising the ‘‘Soutb- 
east,” and Oklahoma and Texas, the ‘‘Southwest.”’ 


The South as a Reservoir of Labor 


From the point of view of nonagricultural wage earners, both north- 
ern and southern, the South is particularly significant as a reservoir 
of labor. One-fourth of the natural increase of population in the 
rural districts has moved to southern cities or to other sections of the 
country. More than half of the southern farmers are tenants; the 
number of tenant families is placed at 1,831,000. These tenant 
families are remarkably mobile and form the most unstable part of the 
population. More than a third of them move every year, and less 
than 2 percent have written leases providing for more than 1 year’s 
tenure. Most of the tenant farmers depend mainly on credit, and 

' National Emergency Council. Report on economic conditions of the South. Washington, 1938. The ~ 


report includes the President’s letter to the members of the Conference on the Economic Conditions of the 
South and a list of the committee of southerners. 
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either the landlord or the merchant takes a lien on the crop, kevps 
books, and fixes the rate of interest. 

Two-thirds of the tenant farmers are white. About half of the 
sharecroppers are white, and their economic conditions are descri}ye 
as almost identical with that of Negro sharecroppers. 

The rate of growth of population in the South is more rapid than in 
any other region. The excess of births over deaths is 10 per thousand. 
as compared with the national average of 7 per thousand. The rir! 
areas are more thickly populated in the South than in any other 
section. Furthermore, population has recently tended to increase 
most rapidly in the sections where the land is poorest, -as in the 
Appalachian and Ozark areas. 

The inability of southern industry to absorb the growth of rural 
population, in addition to the increase of population in the towns, 
is measured only in part by the fact that, according to the Census of 
1930, 3,800,000 out of 24,100,000 southerners born in rural areas in 
the Southeastern States had left the South. In spite of this large 
migration, both rural and urban areas, even before the 1929 depres- 
sion, had a large amount of unemployment. Perhaps even ore 
significant were the large numbers so inadequately employed that 
their work was virtually a form of disguised unemployment. The 
rural unemployment problem and the pressure of unemployed rural 
workers on industrial labor have been intensified by the increased 
use of tractors, gang plows, and other labor-saving arrangements at a 
time when there was no corresponding expansion of markets to 
increase the demand for labor. And yet, in spite of widespread 
unemployment and inadequate employment, the amount of child 
labor has been greater in the South, on the farms and in the cities 
alike, than in any other section. Furthermore, in many of the south- 
ern States the proportion of women with gainful occupations is 
exceptionally large. 


Harmful Effects of Low Wages 


There is a widely held opinion that low wages tend to make possible 
the employment of a comparatively large number of workers and 
therefore tend to prevent unemployment. The experience of the 
South with low wages affords no basis for this view. The committee 
of southerners found that both farm income and industrial wages in 
the South are the lowest in the United States. The average tenant 
family on southern cotton plantations, according to a recent study, 
received only $73 per person per year. Sharecroppers’ earnings 
ranged from $38 to $87 per person. In 1937 common laborers in 20 
large industries in the South were paid 16 cents an hour less than the 
amount paid for the same kind of labor in other parts of the country. 
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The average annual wage in southern industry, as indicated by a 
recent survey, was $865 as compared with $1,219 in the other States. 

The committee states that low wages have helped industry little 
in the South. Low wages have curtailed the purchasing power of 
workers and have also retarded southern industry by giving inefficient 
employers a competitive advantage. It is held that wage differentials 
are reflected in lower living standards. The differences in living costs 
required to maintain a “minimum emergency standard of living,’’ as 
indicated by a study of costs in 1935, are not enough, from the point 
of view of the well-being of wage earners, to justify the existing differ- 
entials in wages. The 1935 survey of costs showed that a minimum 
emergency standard required an average family income of $75.27 a 
month in all the cities surveyed, while the average for the southern 
cities included in the survey was $71.94 a month. Earnings of south- 
ern industrial workers are often from 30 to 50 percent below the average 
national earnings. 

Emigration of southern workers, far from affording a solution, 
tends to reduce the national wage level by intensifying competition 
for jobs in other sections. Emigration reflects the failure of the South 
to provide adequate opportunities for its people and leaves in the 
South the economic and social burdens of a disproportionate number 
of the very young and the very old. The population problems of the 
South are thus aggravated rather than solved by the movement of 
southerners into other sections, unless at the same time the levels of 
income and purchasing power are raised and a basis is laid for higher 
standards of living on which a stabilized rate of population growth 
depends. 


Low Income and Problems of Taxes and Public Services 


Low income levels extend not only to wage earners and tenant 
farmers but also to other groups. In 1929 the average gross income 
of southern farm people was $186 as compared with $528 for farmers 
in other States. Such a sum, after payment of operating expenses, 
including taxes and interest on debts, left an extremely small margin 
for goods and services other than the barest necessaries. Income from 
dividends and interest in the South in 1937 amounted to only $17.55 
per capita, in contrast with $68.97 in the rest of the country. In 1935 
the per capita assessed value of taxable property was $463 in the 
South and $1,370 in the 9 Northeastern States. 

Low income and low property values indicate not only a lack 
of capacity for direct expenditures for needed goods and services but 
also a relatively inadequate tax basis for meeting the expenses of 
schools, roads, public health, libraries, and other public services. In 
1936 the State and local governments in the South collected only 
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$28.88 per person, as compared with $51.54 in the country as a whole 
The Federal income-tax collections in 1934 in the South were less 
than 12 percent of the total, although the South contained 28 perce; 
of the total population. 

Extensive absentee ownership and management of southern industry 
gravely affected the capacity of southern governments to obtain taxes 
necessary for the adequate maintenance of public services. This 
situation was found to be traceable in large part to the poverty and 
demoralization of the South following the War between the States. [py 
the South all of the great railroads, most of the electric holding compa- 
nies, the corporations that control the principal natural resources, the 
cellulose industry, and many of the larger cotton mills are owned 
mainly by others than southerners. The tax base bas been further 
restricted by tax exemptions granted as a result of local rivalry in 
competition for industrial plants. Tax burdens have been placed 
largely on those whose incomes are least able to bear the burdens. 
With the exception of one southern State, sales taxes account for as 
much as 59 percent of the revenue, as compared with a maximum 
of 44 percent from sales taxes in the Northeastern States. 

These conditions of an inadequate tax base and an exceptionally 
heavy tax burden on the smaller incomes are aggravated by the dis- 
proportionate number of very young and very old resulting from 
the high birth rate and the high percentage of persons of working 
age among those who leave the South. In 1930 there were 10 adults 
to 4 children in the North and West and 10 adults to 6 children in 
the South. 


Inadequate Provisions for Health, Housing, and Education 


As a result of these conditions of income, taxation, and unbalanced 
age status of the population, the South experiences exceptionally 
grave difficulties in maintaining adequate standards of health, housing, 
and education. Many southern counties have no hospitals or clinics. 
Littie has been done to root out demonstrably preventable diseases 
such as pellagra and malaria. Before 1936 only one southern State 
had given official consideration to the problems of industrial hygiene. 

Housing conditions are illustrated by the fact that 26 percent of 
southern households in cities and towns have no indoor flush toilets, 
while in the country as a whole the percentage is only 13.1 percent. 
Nearly a fifth of all southern farm homes are entirely lacking in toilets. 
In one-eighth of the dwellings in southern town areas, the number of 
persons per room averages one and a half, while in the country as 8 
whole only one-fourteenth of the town dwellings are so crowded. 
More than half of the southern farm houses are unpainted, and more 
than a third have no screens. Not less than half of the 8,000,000 
southern families are gravely in need of rehousing. 
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The problem of education in the South is illustrated by the fact that 
the Southern States must educate one-third of the country’s children 
with one-sixth of the country’s school revenues. In attempting to 
solve this problem, the South devotes a comparatively large part of 
its tax revenues to education. 


Why Southern Resources Fail to Meet Southern Needs 


The committee contrasted these various conditions in the South with 
the exceptionally favorable position of the South in basic resources, 
potential wealth, and wealth actually produced but not allowed to 
serve effectively the purpose of raising southern standards of living. 
Favorable soil and climate conduce to diversity of crops, with abun- 
dant grass-lands and forests. Among the South’s 300 minerals are 
valuable iron deposits and a fifth of the country’s soft coal. Its 
installed hydroelectric generating capacity is about 27 percent of the 
total. The South produces nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s crude 
petroleum, more than two-thirds of the natural gas, about half of the 
marble, and nearly all of the phosphates and sulphur. Its transporta- 
tion facilities compare favorably with those of other areas. 

Obstacles in the way of the full utilization of the South’s resources 
for the raising of its living standards were described by the committee 
in some detail. Special emphasis is placed in the report on the rela- 
tively restricted purchasing power of most of the population. Closely 
connected with this were low wages; the draining off of income because 
of absentee ownership; differentials in freight rates; the comparatively 
high cost of credit, combined with inelasticity of credit facilities; 
meager resources for research in social and industrial problems by 
both public and private agencies;”? and the unequal effects of the 
country’s traditional high-tariff policy. 

The committee held, however, that there is a sound basis for 
southern economic progress, for mutually advantageous interchange 
with other sections, and for a much higher level of living on the part of 
the masses of the people. There are no barriers of geography, tariffs, 
language, or mentality. The southern market is accessible, with 
relatively slight additional costs of advertising and transportation. 
The South has abundant resources and potential wealth. It has a 
growing population with vast needs and desires, largely unfilled. 

These needs and desires include not only manufactured goods but 
also many agricultural products, some of which other sections can 
produce more economically. There is a grave deficiency in the diet 
even of a large part of the employed population of the South. The 
amount of money necessary for an ‘‘adequate diet at minimum cost” — 





‘It is stated, for example, that the total endowments of all the colleges and universities of the South are 
less than the combined endowments of Yale and Harvard. 
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was calculated by the Bureau of Home Economics. Studies in }\) of 
the largest southern cities showed that less than two-thirds of oy). 
ployed nonrelief white workers spent the amount required for such; 
diet. In many rural sections the prevailing diet of fatback, cor 
bread, and molasses accounts largely for the scourge of pellagra. ‘[}yo 
inadequate diet, the meager wardrobes, the relative lack of autoo- 
biles, radios, modern implements, etc., the 4,000,000 families in j)e¢, 
of rehousing—these conditions are significant as evidences not only of 
southern needs but also of national as well as southern opportunities 
for a vast expansion of production and employment. The South, the 
committee states, is the Nation’s greatest untapped market and the 
market in which American business, northern as well as southern. ¢ay 
expand mosteasily. ‘The people of the South need to buy, they want 
to buy, and they would buy—if they had the money.”’ 
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SUBMARGINAL FARM FAMILIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


4 RECENT study of the “sore spots’ in rural areas of the United 
States discloses the major factors tending to reduce about one-third 
of the Nation’s farm population to standards of living which are 
“submarginal.’”” A summary of the findings of the study is given 
below: ? 

In 1929 the farms in the United States with a gross income of less 
than $600 per annum, based on value of used, traded, and sold prod- 
ucts, numbered about 1,700,000, of which slightly over 900,000 had 
a gross income of a little less than $400 and almost 400,000 a gross 
income under $250. The lives of about 7,700,000 men, women, and 
children on these 1,700,000 farms were disadvantageously affected by 
lack of purchasing power. 

Among the gainfully employed workers in agriculture in 1930 about 
2,700,000 were hired farm laborers. A large, and an apparently 
growing number of such laborers are destined never to rise above this 
status. 

In 1935 the number of tenant families on farms in the United States 
aggregated 2,865,000, constituting a population of about 13,000,000, 
of whom over 700,000 were sharecroppers with a status scarcely above 
that of hired laborers. 

The land of more than 500,000 of the Nation’s farms is so poor that 
it means actual starvation for those families dwelling on it, if they 
continue to attempt to make a living by farming these holdings. 

About 3,000,000 persons move annually from farms to cities and 
towns or from towns and cities tofarms. Each year more than 1,000,- 
000 farm families move from one farm to another. This very great 
mobility among the farm families of the United States is indicative of 
the constant efforts of hundreds of thousands of farm families to find 
greater economic opportunities. 

In the depression years at least 3% million, or more than | in every 
4, rural families in the United States had at some time received public 
aid. It is conservatively estimated that one-third of the Nation’s 

! U. 8. Department of Agriculture. The Farm Security Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economies Cooperating. Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture. By Carl C. Taylor, Helen 
W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick. Washington, 1938. (Social Research Report No. VIII.) 
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farm families are living on so low a standard as to warrant their being 
considered slum families. : 

Of the unfavorable conditions or factors described in the report 
under review—namely, low income, bad land, tenant and hired labo; 
status, relief and rehabilitation, and low standards of living—3 or 
more prevail in 240 counties in the United States, and 2 or more such, 
factors and conditions in 769 counties. 

Rural regions which have the highest birth rates are characterized 
by conditions which handicap those born and brought up in these 
localities, and the authors of the report insist that the Nation cannot 
be unconcerned about rural slums when it faces the fact that so 
many of the children begin their lives and pass their youth in such 


environments. 
ooooooee 


OCCUPATIONS OF ADULT CHILDREN OF MISSISSIPPI 
COTTON FARMERS 


IN 1930 cotton was being grown on 92 percent of the 312,663 farms in 
Mississippi, according to a recent study which was undertaken with 
a view to ascertaining the occupations of adult children of cotton 
farmers.' The study covered 129,774 cotton farms which were being 
cultivated by white men. The author of the report believes this 
study to be the first made of the adult children of cotton farmers. 
Yet “‘the occupational situation of sons and daughters of cotton 
farmers and the factors underlying it is not just a problem * 

of the State of Mississippi. It is the problem of all cotton-growing 
States or of the South as a whole.” 

The survey was restricted to five counties: Jefferson Davis, Lauder- 
dale, Sunflower, Tate, and Webster, in each of which the major cash 
crop is cotton. Of 1,567 children, 19 to 34 years of age, of 500 cotton 
farmers in these counties, 63.4 percent were engaged in farming; 7.5 
percent, in part-time farming; 25.1 percent, in nonfarm occupations; 
3.3 percent were students; and 0.8 percent were incapacitated. 

The occupational distribution of these 1,567 adult children is given 
in the following statement: 








Number Percent 
ee 1, 567 100. 0 
ee Sis A nai nee he dead dRlo a wm el ard 799 51.0 

Farming.-.-------- UL Ra wsis wi cowed 504 32. 1 
ETE TE: ee OTe Oe CEO ae 188 12. 0 
I i tal co enie 70 4.5 
a ikusnSmddbine awn en meee 29 1.9 
Pe eUOU Lock ccs AS ke css 8 . 5 





1 Mississippi State College. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 318: Occupations of Sons 
and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton Farmers, by Dorothy Dickins. State College, 1937. 
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Number Percent 
Daughters 49.0 
Farming--_- 31. 2 
Nonfarming 46 13. 1 
Part-time farming 3. 
Students --_ _- 1. 
Incapacitated __ __ _- 


Although these data are not strictly comparable with the results 
of studies of rural youth in Ohio, North Carolina, Connecticut, and 
New York,’ it seems significant, according to the author, that the 
proportion of Mississippi farm-reared youths engaged in agricultural 
activities was greater than in any of the above States. The greater 
number of the sons reported engaged in farming were farm operators, 
but only 6 percent of them were landowners. Almost all (97 percent) 
of the husbands of the daughters married to farmers were operating 
farms and 22 percent were landowners. The great majority of these 
farm sons and farm housewives had done no nonagricultural work 
since they had left school. Two hundred and twelve sons and daugh- 
ters, most of whom had never been gainful workers, were unpaid 
assistants in their parental families. 

Almost 50 percent of the sons in nonfarm activities were semiskilled 
or unskilled laborers, 25 percent were managers, clerks, and workers 
of a similar class, and about 7 percent were independent business men. 
The occupational distribution of the nonfarmer husbands of the 
daughters did not vary greatly from that of sons. However, more 
sons-in-law were skilled workers and independent business men. 
Among the daughters with nonfarm occupations a substantial number 
were professional workers—usually teachers. 

The sons engaged in part-time farming numbered 65. Farming was 
the principal occupation of three-fourths of them and the minor 
occupation of the remaining fourth. The occupations most frequently 
reported with part-time farming for sons were those of driver, carrier, 
factory operative, and laborer, and laborer in some machine or allied 
trade. Part-time farmers were operating larger farms and were more 
often landowners than the farmers reported on full time. 

Of the 44 daughters engaged in part-time farming, 26 were so classi- 
fied because of their husbands’ part-time farming and 18 on the basis 
of their own secondary nonfarm work. The majority of the latter 
group were engaged in activities such as teaching, school-lunch work, 
and home visiting. 

* Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 489, Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio, 
by P. G. Beck and C. E. Lively, Wooster, 1931; North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
275, Migration Among Sons and Daughters of White Farmers in Wake County, N. C., by W. A. Anderson 
and C, P. Loomis, Raleigh, 1930; Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 182, Connecticut Rural 
Youths and Farming Occupations, by J. L. Hypes, Victor A. Rapport, and Eileen M. Kennedy, Storrs, 


1932; and Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 623, Mobility of Rural Families, 
Il, by W. A. Anderson, Ithaca, 1935. 
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Factors Responsible for Occupational Situation 


According to the report under review, outstanding among the fac}. 
seemingly responsible for the occupational situation of the ac)); 
children of these Mississippi cotton farmers were age, limited for);,,| 
education, and the land tenure of parents. The large proportion of 
sons reported in this study as farm tenants and laborers and unski!|») 
and semiskilled workers and of daughters with husbands in those 
occupations can be partly accounted for by the fact that the survey 
included a heavy percentage of the younger group of sons and daughters 
19-23 years of age. Customarily they help on the farm before gett ijy 
established, some of them entering semiskilled or unskilled occupations 
as stepping stones to higher grades of nonfarm work. 

The lack of more advanced schooling of the children covered js: 
another contributory cause for the large percentage engaged in fary)- 
ing. The greater the amount of formal education the smaller th 
proportion reported in farming. Seventy-eight percent of the sons 
with eighth-grade schooling and under were so engaged, as were also 
62 percent of those with high-school training, 51 percent of the hicl)- 
school graduates who did not attend college, and 49 percent of those 
with college training. No college graduate was reported as farming 
The difference in status arising from education was not quite so obvious 
among the daughters, which, the author considers is due to the fact 
that the married daughter’s occupational status is ordinarily deter- 
mined by that of her husband. However, the better-educated 
daughters were more frequently reported as married to farm owners 
and managers and to clerks and kindred workers; those who were 1\0' 
so well educated, to tenants and unskilled and semiskilled laborers 

In the studies previously referred to, in Ohio, North Carolina, and 
New York, it was found that the number entering nonfarm occu- 
pations increased with increased education. In brief, ‘formal e«u- 
cation is probably one of the principal factors in occupation.” ‘This 
does not mean that the cotton farms of Mississippi have no young 
people with college training (33 sons and daughters with such training 
were reported as doing full-time farming). It does mean, however, 
that the cotton farm group ‘‘is predominantly a group with limited 
schooling.”” Little work is available on these Mississippi farms {or 
the young people from the elementary schools except in the lower 
ranks of agriculture, which are consequently overcrowded. ils 
large labor supply results in low prices for services, and “the marke‘ 
is spoiled” for those whose training would make their farming « 
success. | 

The survey covered as many tenant as owner families, and this in 


the author’s judgment, explains the high proportion of children far- 


ing. The study also shows that relatively more children of tena! 
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families are doing agricultural work; that the farming sons and 
daughters come largely from the families which do not own land or 
which are small landowners; and that the children of farmers oper- 
ating on a larger scale (measured in number of work animals and 
tractors) were more often engaged in nonagricultural activities than 
were the small-scale farmers’ children. According to the Ohio and 
Connecticut studies, “‘sons of large-scale landowners more often 
become farmers.’’ ‘The contrary findings in Mississippi, the author 
suggests, may be due to the fact that the State “‘provided the children 
of small landowners and tenants with fewer opportunities for entering 
nonfarm work than did the other two States.” 

The vocational situation of rural young folk is a vital family problem, but its 
solution lies largely in the hands of the State. Upon the family, however, rests 
some of the responsibility for training and most of the responsibility for exposing 
their children to situations where they will have more occupational opportunities. 
There are latent in every community opportunities for the development of abilities 
and vocations of sons and daughters. It is the responsibility of the family to 
seek these out, to improve them, or to move elsewhere if need be. It is true, 
often the individual family can do little to improve a given situation, but individual 
families working together can, for together they make up the State. 
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THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


AUGUST 14, 1938, was the third anniversary of the signing of the 
Social Security Act. That act created a system of compensation for 
unemployment, assistance for needy aged and needy blind, insurance 
enabling workers to purchase retirement annuities, and aid to e- 
pendent children. 

Because of lack of appropriations, the act did not go into full effect 
until February 1936. By August 1938, however, according to a 
report by the Social Security Board,' unemployment compensation 
laws were in effect in every State, 40 States were participating in the 
programs for needy blind and dependent children, and all States but 
one were participating in the program for aged. Virginia, the one 
State outside the old-age assistance system, received approval of its 
plan by the Social Security Board early in September 1938. 

By the end of May 1938 more than 27% million workers had earned 
credits toward unemployment benefits and more than half of the 
States were already paying benefits. Compensation for total unem- 
ployment averaged about $45 per month, and about a million persons 
were receiving payments averaging about $10 per week each. During 
the first half of 1938 about $180,000,000 was paid in benefits to some 
2,500,000 wage earners for periods of partial or total unemployment. 
Total payments during 1938 will, it is estimated, be from 375 to 400) 
million dollars. An incidental advantage from the system is thie 
improved facilities of the public employment services, assisting in 
finding jobs. 

The number of needy aged being cared for under the national ol\- 
age assistance plan was over 1,700,000 in August 1938, as compared 
with 314,000 under State and local plans in August 1935. Under thie 
old-age insurance system more than 40,000,000 workers had applied 
for insurance. 

Aid was being extended to about 609,400 children in 245,70) 
families and to about 40,000 blind persons. 


Altogether, it was estimated, at least 3,300,000 persons were bene- 


fiting from this Nation-wide system. It is pointed out, however, 
that “the complete picture of accomplishments under the Social 





1U. 8. Social Security Board. Press release 662. 
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Security Act must include the Nation-wide extension of public-health 
services, vocational rehabilitation, and maternal and child health and 
welfare provisions.”’ 

Cooovoee 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


PENSIONS were applied for by more than 97,000 railroad employees, 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, from the date of its passage in 
1935 to the spring of 1938. The number of applicants found eligible 
and retired under its terms during the period was about 75,000. 
Considering that this number of pension recipients equals more than 
60 percent of the total number of pensions received under all pension 
plans in the industry during the period 1900 to 1933, it is apparent 
that the retirement of older employees was greatly speeded by applica- 
tion of the Federal legislation. The figures cited above were pre- 
sented by Murray W. Latimer, Chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, in an address to the 1938 conference of the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security.’ 

Although the retirement law “cannot be expected to solve the 
whole railroad problem,’ employment and promotion opportunities 


for younger men have been increased by its operation, the speaker 
stated, and had it not been in effect, unemployment among railroad 


workers resulting from the reduction of jobs would have been sub- 
stantially greater. 

The railroad industry has been to an unusual degree affected by an 
older-worker problem. This has resulted largely from the practice 
of the seniority system—one which has made length of service a con- 
dition for the employee’s right to receive promotion, to be held in 
service in dull times, or to be recalled after lay-off when business 
improves. Other factors tending toward long service in the industry 
have been its high wages and good working conditions as compared with 
those of many other industries. 

The policy of the railroads as to seniority resulted in large measure 
from the need for a trained and experienced personnel which would 
be available’at all times. However, some of these same skilled 
employees became superannuated after long periods of service and 
should have been retired, for their retention at high salaries tended 
to prevent the employment of younger men whom the industry 
needed. 


In the absence of a completely satisfactory means of caring for these workers, 
there was a strong tendency for the railroads to retain [them]in service. * * * 
This tendency was due in part to the seniority system and in part to the fact 
that the roads hesitated to incur the public disapproval incident to the dismissal 





' American Association for Social Security, Inc. Social Security in the United States, 1938, pp. 56-68: 
The Role of the Railroad Retirement Act in Social Security. New York, 1938. 
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of older workers who had not accumulated pension rights or for whom no pen; 
plans had been established. 

A way out of this difficulty was sought in the establishing of retir,.- 
ment and pension plans by individual railroad systems. The {i)s; 
such plan was adopted before 1900. By 1933 the employers of \) 
percent of the railroad and express-company employees had in, 
gurated pension plans. 

These systems, however, only partially settled the older-worko; 
problem of the carriers. At the same time, many employees {0|; 
that in the following respects they failed to meet the needs of {\je 
workers: (1) Rights were not guaranteed under the existing system- 
there was no assurance that the full amount of the pension would |) 
paid during periods of financial stress; (2) many employees were 
excluded from pension rights because part of their railroad sery icc 
had been in other companies, because there had been breaks in the 
continuity of their service, or because of withdrawals from sery ive 
before the retirement age; (3) the provisions of the plans of various 
companies differed so greatly that some employees were accorded 
much more liberal treatment than others; (4) some railroad cor- 
panies had never adopted pension plans and their employees conse- 
quently were entirely without the benefits which were being receive! 
by employees of other roads. No satisfactory adjustment of these 
discrepancies could be made as long as the respective pensions were 
being operated under varying plans. 

A demand grew up among the employees for an integrated system 
under Federal legislation, finding expression in action taken by thiecir 
organizations. Discussion of the matter by the Railway Labor 
Executives Association was begun in 1929, and associations of rail- 
road employees were formed for the purpose of bettering the pension 
conditions. Successive bills designed to provide the desired legis!:- 
tion were introduced in 1931, 1932, and 1933, and the following year 
-@ compromise measure was enacted which became the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1934.’ 

The private-pension plans formerly in operation had in many 
cases failed to induce the retirement of the older workers, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that among the first group to retire under tlie 
Federal act, there were several hundred persons over 80 years of ace. 
It was pointed out, however, that even then not all of the aged group 
retired, as one employee aged 100 years died in active service early 
in 1938. 

Compulsory retirement is not provided for by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; hence it is necessary, if the older workers are to be induce! 





2 This law was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court on May 6, 1935 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1935, p. 1511) ; however, a new Federal law was subsequently enac!:', 
known as the Railroad Employees Retirement Act of 1935, which was amended in 1937. (See Mont!:!) 
Labor Review, October 1935, p. 923; August 1936, pp. 328-330; May 1937, pp. 1126-1127; October 1937, p. *’ 
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to leave active service, that the pensions be sufficient in amount to 
make retirement desirable to the employee. When, under the 
amended legislation provided in 1935, the relatively high annuities 
established for railroad employees became available, the ‘‘immediate 
and continuous” retirement desired to increase the efficiency of rail- 
road labor and provide more employment opportunities for young 
men, came into effect. 

The importance of the Railroad Retirement Act as a social-secur- 
ity measure is indicated by the fact that it has provided old-age 
insurance for a substantial portion of the workers in the United 
States. By April 1938 there were 2,000,000 employees who were 
already registered with the Railroad Retirement Board, and about 
106,000 persons had been retired under the terms of the act or under 
rights previously acquired. Besides those older workers who retire 
from railroad service, the railroad retirement plan will provide 
annuity payments to cover the period of service of those who, under 
the terms of the act, have at some time been employees in such 
service, but did not continue therein until retirement age. 

Attention was called to the provisions for disability retirement and 
joint and survivor annuities, which are features of the railroad retire- 
ment plan, but are not provided under the social-security system. 

To apply the principles of the railroad-retirement plan to social 
security generally, Mr. Latimer stated, would require revision of the 
act toward provisions designed to effect retirement through the estab- 
lishment of relatively adequate old-age annuities. This would require 
preparatory analysis to establish, for instance, whether general indus- 
trial conditions are sufficiently similar to railroad conditions to make 
possible a general application of the principles underlying the Rail- 
road Retirement Act; how the application of such principles could 
be accomplished ; and whether such an objective would be practicable 
as a policy for the entire Nation. 


POPPI OON 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE IN JAPAN 


ON February 26, 1938, the group life-insurance scheme for industrial 
workers established by the Japanese National Confederation of 
Industrial Associations included 352,715 members, as compared to 
15,800 at the close of 1934, the year in which the system was set up.’ 
The February 1938 membership represented 19 percent of the em- 
ployees of the factories employing 50 or more persons, groups of less 
than 50 not being insurable. The total number of policies in effect 
at the close of 1937 was 333, of which 48 were for workers in estab- 
lishments employing more than 1,000 persons. These large under- 


' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 25, 1938, pp. 96, 97. 
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takings accounted for 83 percent of the total workers insured unde; 
this scheme. 

Of the 342,888 persons insured at the close of 1937, approximately 
35 percent were engaged in the machine and tool industry, 26 percent 
in mining, and 20 percent in the textile industry. The premium fo; 
57.4 percent of the insured persons was paid entirely by the employer 
For 41.8 percent the cost was met jointly, and only 0.8 percent paid 
all the premium themselves. 

The average sum assured at death per insured person has decreased 
with the rapid expansion of this insurance scheme, as disclosed in the 
statement below, which also gives the total amount of policies iy 
effect at the end of each year, 1934 to 1937. 


Assurance at death 
Per person 


Total insured 
(yen)! (yen)! 
Naat IP RD el S alin a a 5 peli Rag 8, 305, 000 526 
1935 _- witebhidecaudreuce, cl? ae 480 
Wiis teas. Shick weed nia 33 77, 036, 950 410 
RS ae eee | ee eee e 129, 538, 450 377 


1 Average exchange rate of yen in 1934=29.72 cents, in United States currency; in 1935=28.71 cents; in 193 
=29.02 cents and 1937 =28.79 cents. 
In 1937 the payments to the families of 3,500 persons who died that 
year totaled 1,430,000 yen. 


PPOOOOON 
CREATION OF “FAMILY ESTATES” IN URUGUAY) 


THE creation of ‘family estates” in Uruguay, with value limited to 
5,000 pesos, exempt from all sorts of attachments, free from 50 percent 
of taxes, and inalienable while the family contains minor children, was 
authorized by a decree of May 5, 1938. The purpose of the law is 
“to encourage thrift, to strengthen the spirit of family solidarity, and 
to insure protection of children up to majority and provision for their 
entrance into maturity under favorable auspices.” ! 

The family estate is to consist of the dwelling or rural property used 
by the family, including, moreover, the farm machinery and tools 
used upon the property, the farm animals necessary for its cultivation, 
four milch cows, and 6 months’ supply of food and fuel for the family. 
(The food and fuel are unattachable also in cases which do not involve 
family estates.) Properties in any way pledged to the payment of an 
obligation cannot be made a part of a family estate. 

The value of the estate, made up of one or more properties, is no! 
to exceed 5,000 pesos at the time of its constitution, but any increased 
value acquired after its establishment does not invalidate it. ‘The 
estimate of value made by the interested party is subject to review by 





1 Data are from report of Augustin W. Ferrin, American consul] at Montevideo, May 11, 1938. 
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the General Appraisal Office (Direccién General de Avalios). If the 
latter’s decision is unacceptable to him, the final figure is reached by a 
committee of two or three experts. With judicial consent and for 
acceptable reasons, one or more of the properties may be exchanged, or 
all or part of them may be sold, provided the proceeds, up to 5,000 
pesos, are Immediately invested in other property; in case of fire, in- 
surance received must be invested in property to form part of the 
estate. Until these funds are invested they must be kept in the 
Office of Public Credit (Oficina de Crédito Paiblico) or in a branch of the 
Bank of the Republic. 

The estate may be constituted by any person capable of disposing of 
his possessions, specifically, by the husband, or, upon his refusal, by 
the wife through judicial proceedings (with respect to property acquired 
during marriage); by the husband and wife jointly upon certain dower 
properties; by the wife upon certain dower properties; by the sur- 
viving or divorced spouse upon the personal property of either, in 
ease there are minor children; by a grandparent having the responsi- 
bility for minor children orphaned or abandoned by their parents; and 
under certain circumstances, by natural father or mother. 

One who wishes to establish a family estate presents a petition to 
that effect, specifying the property to be included, to the civil court of 
first instance (juzgado letrado departamental de primera instancia 
en lo civil) having jurisdiction, requesting its publication in the 
Diario Oficial for 15 days and at the end of the first month for another 
15 days (all without charge), and its display on the bulletin board of 
the court for 2 months. The estate may also be constituted by testa- 
ment, but even in the latter instance the provisions concerning publi- 
cation and display apply. During the period of 2 months, creditors 
may object, and if they can prove that the action is being taken to 
defraud them, the petition is rejected; however, the petitioner may 
appeal to the court of appeal (tribunal de apelaciones), whose decision 
is final. 

If no opposition has been made by creditors by the end of the 
2-month period, the court may grant the final authority for constituting 
the family estate, and then, within specified time limits and without 
charge to the person requesting it, may issue the necessary papers and 
make the required registrations of the legal transactions involved. 

From the time of this final act, the estate is unattachable both as 
to the property and its products, even in case of bankruptcy; it may 
not be disposed of except in case of reinvestment in another form, and 
its advantages cannot be renounced. However, the proprietor of the 
estate may sell all or part of it or may renounce its constitution, pro- 
vided there are no minor children. In case of the death of either 
parent, the other continues the administration of the estate, and upon 


the death of both, the guardian of the minor children operates it for 
their benefit. 














Labor Conferences 





Cee 


MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR 
OFFICIALS, 1938 


COOPERATION of State labor departments with Federal Ja}yjo; 
agencies formed the keynote of the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor Officials, held at Charles- 
ton, S. C., September 8-10, 1938, under the presidency of W. A. 
Pat Murphy, Commissioner of Labor of Oklahoma. 

The administrator of the new Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Elmer F. Andrews, told of steps taken in organizing the administration 
and said that the only general policy which he could formulate now was 
to be guided by what was known to have been the intent of Congress 
in enacting the law, and to follow the principle that as many workers 
as possible be given the protection of basic labor standards. He calle 
on both industry and labor to assist by strict compliance with the 
act, and indicated that enforcement would, so far as possible, be 
through existing local agencies. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the United States Social Security 
Board, explained that the difficulty of establishing desirable Federal- 
State relations in administering unemployment compensation |us 
been practically settled through establishment of precedents ani 
defined policies. The problem of records was not so difficult as 
anticipated. It is found that the annual cost of keeping the individual 
records is less than 20 cents per worker, and it is expected that this 
cost will be reduced as time goes on. He said that since the first of 
the year 3,000,000 employees have drawn unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to the amount of a quarter of a billion dollars. 

A series of committee reports dealt with important administrative 
problems. The report on old-age assistance laws, prepared by 
Harry R. McLogan, Industrial Commissioner of Wisconsin, offered 
a number of recommendations for better laws on the subject, including 
simplification of eligibility. Miss Louise Stitt, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, reporting on minimum wages, cited the progress during 
the past year, referred to the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act as 
the most important minimum-wage legislation enacted in the United 
States and called for united effort by the States toward supplementary 
State wage and hour legislation. 

Voyta Wrabetz, chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
who reported on the subject of apprentice training, urged that «il 
governmental labor officials devote more of their personal attention 
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to this subject. He pointed out that the United States Congress, the 
United States Office of Education, and the United States Department 
of Labor had accepted the principle that the promotion of labor 
standards of apprenticeship is a function of the labor departments. 

In a report on unemployment compensation, George E. Bigge, 
United States Social Security Board, mentioned that 28 States have 
begun to pay benefits to unemployed workers, and referred to some of 
the embarrassing problems confronting the administration, such as 
the large number of benefit checks written for small amounts, 
principally due to partial employment. 

In a report on factory inspection, Joseph M. Tone, Commissioner of 
Labor of Connecticut, recommended that a health and safety section be 
established in the association, for the improvement of methods and 
technique in the inspection of all workplaces, and also that contact 
be resumed with the International Association of Factory Inspectors, 
which covers many countries. 

On behalf of the women in industry committee, Miss Mary Anderson, 
Director of the United States Women’s Bureau, gave a review of 
legislative developments affecting female workers and recommended 
expansion of State wage-bour legislation. Similarly in the report of 
the child labor committee, presented by Miss Beatrice McConnell, 
United States Children’s Bureau, recommendations were made for 
State legislation equal to the provisions in the Federal act, for the 
utilization of State and local enforcement, and development of report- 
ing systems on hazards in employment. 

The report on wage claim collection, presented by E. I. McKinley, 
Commissioner of Labor of Arkansas, traced the progress of the wage 
claim law and urged its adoption in all States. Eventual elimination 
of industrial home work and strict regulation where existing were 
recommended in a report submitted by Morgan R. Mooney, Connecti- 
cut Department of Labor. In a report on civil service, E. B. Patton, 
New York Department of Labor, called attention to developments 
in Federal, State, and municipal Governments. Reference was made 
to the recent establishment of personnel supervision in all Federal 
agencies, with the recommendation that the States follow this example. 

John R. Steelman, Director of United States Conciliation Service, 
led a discussion on what State labor departments can do in the field of 
conciliation. He asserted that real industrial peace is possible if 
labor, industry, State agencies, and the United States Conciliation 
Service cooperate to that end. 

Officers were elected for the term of 1938-39: President, Martin P. 
Durkin, Director, Illinois Department of Labor; first vice president, 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labor, British Columbia; second vice 
president, Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Commissioner, New York State 
Department of Labor; third vice president, Voyta Wrabetz, Chairman, 
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Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; fourth vice president, John \V. 
Nates, Commissioner of Labor of South Carolina; fifth vice president. 
KE. 1. McKinley, Commissioner of Labor of Arkansas; secretary-tress- 
urer, Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. It was decided to hold the twenth-sixth anni! 
convention in Tulsa, Okla., during September 1939, date to be fixe 
by the executive committee. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed: 


MINIMUM WAGE AND CHILD LABOR 


1. Whereas the United States Congress has enacted a law regulating wages. 
hours, and child labor, thereby emphasizing the Nation-wide need for adequate 
labor standards for all employees, and 

Whereas a large number of States have in the past enacted minimum-wage laws 
for women and minors, the constitutionality of which has been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all States not now having minimum-wage legislation for women 
and minors draft such legislation in conformity with the standards approved by this 
association and present such bills to the next session of their legislature; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That although the constitutionality of the Federal wage-hour law 
has not been tested in the courts, the States nevertheless extend the application of 
minimum-wage legislation to men. It is recommended that this be done by the 
introduction of new legislation which will not endanger present minimum-wage 
laws for women and minors; and be it further 

Resolved, That States having minimum-wage laws be urged to take converte: 
action in establishing minimum-wage standards for industries which are interstate 
in nature; and be it also 

Resolved, That this association urge that adequate appropriations be granted 
for the enforcement of minimum-wage legislation. 

2. Whereas the reports of the committees on minimum wages, women in in- 
dustry, and child labor of the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials have emphasized the need for uniformity in State standards in these 
fields and have recommended that the laws of the individual States be brought 
into conformity with the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: Be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
express its appreciation of the efforts of the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
for her efforts toward making the benefits of wage and hour legislation availalle 
to workers in intrastate commerce through the appointment of a special committee 
of State representatives on State minimum-wage, maximum-hour laws; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this association make available to the committee appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor, both as a body and through its individual members, such 
services as may be conducive toward the realization of such benefits to workers in 
intrastate commerce: Be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
actively support: The amendment of State child-labor laws to bring the State 
standards for the productive industries up to those of the Fair Labor Standaris 
Act, and extend these standards to intrastate occupations not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; the provision for employment certificates for al! 
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minors up to 18 years of age and for adequate supervision of the issuance of such 
certificates by the State department of labor or the State department of education; 
and the extension of State compulsory school-attendance laws to all children 
under 16 years of age and to those between 16 and 18 unless legally employed; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in the enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act the greatest 
possible utilization be made of State and local officials enforcing State child- 
labor laws and issuing employment certificates, and that the fullest cooperation 
of the State labor departments be extended to the Children’s Bureau in the 
administration of the child-labor provisions of the act; and be it also 

Resolved, That State industrial accident- and disease-reporting systems be 
extended with a view to providing sound statistical information with respect to 
the accident and health hazards of young workers to provide a basis for the 
determination of hazardous occupations under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and under the State child-labor laws: Be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
reaffirm its position with respect to the vital importance of ratification of the 
pending child-labor amendment and urge that every effort be made to secure 
ratification in those States that have not yet taken affirmative action. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


Whereas the United States Congress has enacted a law regulating wages, 
hours, and child labor in interstate industries; and 

Whereas industrial home work is a method of industrial production which is 
characterized by low wages, long hours, and child labor through which the manu- 
facturer may evade the requirements of wage, hour, and child-labor regulations; 
and 

Whereas a number of States have already enacted regulatory legislation making 
ultimate elimination of industrial home work possible; and 

Whereas the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials has 
repeatedly urged strict control looking toward the eventual elimination of indus- 
trial home work: Be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau be urged to take every step possible to insure 
application of the wage, hour, and child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to the home-work practice, and that the Administrator be urged to 
include in each minimum-wage order issued under the law a provision prohibiting 
industrial home work in the industry or industries covered; and be it further 

Resolved, That in addition each State not having adequate home-work legis- 
lation be urged to enact promptly legislation looking toward the elimination of 
industrial home work within the State. 


SMALL=LOAN LAWS 


Whereas it is generally recognized that wage earners over the United States are 
being made victims of exorbitant money interest rates charged by associations 
and individuals commonly known as “loan sharks’’; and 

Whereas the workers of the United States generally are looking to the several 
departments of labor for active assistance relating to their welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention instruct the incoming executive board to appoint 
& committee for the investigation of this practice and to make its report to this 
body at its next annual convention. 
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GENERAL 


Whereas at the request of the International Association of Governme:): 


Labor Officials the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departm. 
of Labor undertook a thorough survey of State labor departments as to (1) t! 
structure and functions and (2) their inspection activities; and 


ai 


Whereas this report now has been completed for distribution at this meetin ,y: 


and 


Whereas after the field work was completed and in the midst of the compilat i. 


of this report, Miss Estelle Stewart, who had put devoted and intelligent efi 
into its preparation, was called from our midst: Be it 
Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Offic 


express: First, to her family our sense of loss at her going; and secand, to | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics our thanks and appreciation for the final comple‘ 


of the report built on her efforts, which gives to the members of this associatic 


and to other State officials a most valuable and much needed background o 
information on the status and the inspection activities of State labor departments 
and which we hope the Bureau of Labor Statistics may now furnish in printed 


form and keep current from time to time. 


¢ 





Vacations With Pay 


BRITISH LAW ON VACATIONS WITH PAY 


UNDER the terms of the Holidays with Pay Act of Great Britain, 
which received royal assent on July 29, 1938, trade boards and agri- 
cultural wages committees are authorized to establish holidays with 
pay for the workers whose terms of employment they regulate.’ 
Enactment of this legislation was recommended by the committee 
on holidays with pay in its report issued in April 1938.2, The com- 
mittee stated that statutory bodies having the right to enforce mini- 
mum wages in an industry should also be empowered to determine 
whether the industry is in a position to grant paid vacations and, if 
so, of what duration and whether they should be interrupted or con- 
secutive. 

Under the terms of the holiday law, all trade boards and agricul- 
tural wages committees in England, Wales, and Scotland * may 
determine whether a maximum of 1 week’s holiday a year may be 
granted to employees coming under their respective jurisdictions. 
The act states that the same right shall apply to any statutory wage- 
fixing bodies subsequently established. Thus the Road Haulage 
Central Wages Board, recently formed under the Road Haulage 
Wages Act, 1938,* has the same power to order the granting of vaca- 
tions as the wage-setting bodies that have functioned for longer 
periods. 

The wage-fixing bodies are empowered to direct that any workers 
for whom they are establishing or have established minimum rates of 
wages or statutory remuneration shall be entitled to vacation. The 
conditions and length of such holidays are made subject to such Jimi- 
tations as the wage-fixing authority directs and its orders may also 
contain provisions as to the time and the circumstances of the holi- 
days allowed. Limitations on the duration of the vacation must 
be related to the length of the period of employment with the employer 
granting the holiday. No vacation of more than 1 week may be 
ordered, except for workers in the road haulage industry. Consecu- 
tive holidays for agricultural workers may not exceed 3 days. 





' Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), August 1938, p. 298. Holidays with Pay Act, 1938. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1938 (pp. 60-63). 

* The law does not apply in Northern Ireland. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1938 (pp. 545-547). 
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It is stated in the law that 1 week in a year shall mean 1 week jy 
any period of 12 months. For agricultural labor a week consists 
of 7 days. For other workers the week is defined as the normal 
working week. The paid vacation granted must be in addition to 
any other statutory holidays to which employees are entitled under 
existing laws, such as the Factories or the Shops Acts. Failure of 
employers to comply with these regulations in the case of any worker 
is punishable by a fine of not over £20. 

In addition to determining the length of the vacation periods, the 
wage-fixing bodies are authorized to make provision for payments 
to workers during the holiday. The act specifically grants trade 
boards and wages committees the right to fix “holiday remunera- 
tion.” The Road Haulage Central Wages Board has this power 
under the Road Haulage Wages Act. In every case the authorities 
must determine when “holiday remuneration” is due and the terms 
of payment. 

The Minister of Labor may, with the consent of the Treasury, assist 
in the administration of any holiday scheme upon joint application 
of organized employer and employee groups representing any indus- 
try or branch of industry. Such assistance may be given by attach- 
ing officers of the Ministry of Labor and in any other way the Minister 
may deem fit. Arrangements may be made whereby the Minister 
handles holiday payments to workers. When this method of pay- 
ment is adopted, the law provides that the Minister shall be reim- 
bursed for the payments made to workers and for the expenses of 
handling the transactions. 
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Employment Conditions 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CINCINNATI, MAY 1938 


SLIGHTLY over one-fifth (20.15 percent) of the employable per- 
sons in Cincinnati were unemployed in May 1938, while in the same 
month of the preceding year the proportion unemployed was about 
one-tenth (10.36 percent). In May 1933 the corresponding percentage 
was 30.43. In May 1938 part-time workers constituted 12.58 percent 
of the employables, as compared with 5.20 and 17.90 percent, respec- 
tively, in the same month in 1937 and 1933. 

These findings were obtained through surveys of employment made 
by the Cincinnati Board of Education in connection with regular 
school censuses.' Enumerators were instructed not to include in 
the list of the unemployed such persons as were idle on account of 
illness, old age, retirement, and mental or physical defects. For 
census purposes a part-time worker was defined as “a person not 
having a fuli-time job but who averaged at least one day a week during 
the 2 weeks immediately preceding the date of enumeration.” 


TaBie 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employable Workers in Cincinnati, by Employment 
Status, in Specified Years 
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Full time Part time 
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10.27 percent of employables not listed by employment status iu the 1929 census. 

? The 1935 census was more extensive than that of any other year and was undertaken through the joint 
efforts of the Cincinnati Board of Education, the Regional Department of Economic Security, and the 
Works Progress Administration. 





' City of Cincinnati. Department of Public Welfare. Mimeographed report. 1938. 
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Since 1933 the data collected have been tabulated separately {o; 
white and colored employables. The figures for 1938 were based \) 
164,701 individuals interviewed. As some of the employable popiila- 
tion was not included, these returns should be considered as a san ple 
only. In the 1937 study a special analysis was made of the ages a, 
usual occupations of the jobless in selected districts; such an analysis 
was not made in the 1988 report. 

The percentages of full-time, part-time, and totally unemployed 
workers reported for each of the 10 years 1929 to 1938, inclusive, are 
given in table 1. Full-time employment rose from 51.67 percent iy 
1933 to 84.44 percent in 1937 (only 5 percent below the 1929 level). 
but fell to 67.27 percent in 1938. 


Unemployment, by Race 


An analysis of employment and unemployment, by race, is give) 1 
table 2. The heavy proportions of unemployed colored employa\les, 
as compared with the proportions unemployed among white employ- 
ables, are striking, as is also the slower reduction of unemployment 
among colored workers since the depth of the depression. In May 
1933 the proportions of white and colored unemployed were, respec- 
tively, 28.04 and 54.32 percent; in May 1938, they were 16.35 and 
52.69 percent. 


TABLE 2.—Employment and Unemployment in Cincinnati, by Race, in Specified ears 




















White Colored 
| . 
May Percent employed— Percent employed— 
__| Percent ; Percent 
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Full Part | ployed Full Part ployed 
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(ne Rae A EN ar Oe NE ED 53. 97 17. 99 28. 04 32. 83 12. 85 
ilcicidichtesthcinle Winiats nibechsiamibeniinapibiees neta 65. 89 12. 92 21. 19 32. 75 13. 85 | 4 
i iabiiailiteiciodis daismapeistycine diiapeciettinlimentaiehin gad 69. 80 12. 50 17. 80 37. 90 11.10 | 
EES ee ES E+ Soca 75. 91 6. 57 17. 52 44. 49 6. 06 | 
SIRES ete. Av: dire DRT nae 87. 09 4.91 8. 00 55. 69 8. 34 
a aicbictichsd-aieeaeecieietitibiasantimhcnesieiinarelama diana als, 70. 87 12. 78 16. 35 36. 42 10. 8) 

















The figures for May 1938 in the preceding table were based on 
147,473 white employables and 17,160 colored employables, and ex- 
cluded 68 persons of other races. Workers on Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and Civil 
Works Administration programs, or on any special work-relief pro- 
grams that may have been in operation at the time the census was 
taken, are included in table 2 as totally unemployed. 
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Trend, 1929 to 1938 


On the assumption, based on data collected in 1935, that the num- 
ber of employables in Cincinnati in each of the 10 years covered by 
the survey under review was approximately the same as that shown 
for gainfully employed in that city by the Federal census of 1930 
(namely, 203,030), the following table was compiled. The percentages 
of employables employed part-time and totally unemployed, as found 
in the respective sample surveys, were applied to the Federal figure. 


TaBLE 3.—Employment and Unemployment in Cincinnati, by Years, 1929-38 





| Number employed— 
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May unemployed 
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TO YRAER SS 2 oP ESE EE ORES FT SPI B 106, 692 | 39, 347 56, 991 
ERS oe a Se Se eer ae ee re 104, 906 36, 342 61, 782 
RR SE ee Lae © Se Lae eS en 127, 056 24, 810 51, 164 
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10.27 percent of employables not listed by employment status in 1929 census. 


On the same base the figures for May 1938 for Hamilton County 
would be: Employed full time, 173,101; employed part time, 32,371; 
unemployed, 51,851. 
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LEGAL LIMITATIONS ON HOURS OF WORK IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES, OCTOBER 1, 1938 


SINCE October 1, 1936, the date of the previous summary of |ega| 
limitations on hours of work in Latin American countries,! Paraguay 
has enacted an 8-hour day law, Bolivia has added to her legislation 
on hours by including industrial workers, and other laws, decrees. 
etc., have been enacted in other countries. Now (October 1, 1938 
of the 20 Latin American republics all but Nicaragua have on their 
statute books general legislation concerning the length of the working 
day for industrial and commercial and office workers, according to 
information available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, while 10 of 
them (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Panama, and Uruguay) have enacted special] legislatio: 
for certain industrial or commercial groups in addition to their general 
acts. 

All of the Latin American republics except Costa Rica are members 
of the International Labor Organization. The 1919 convention of 
that organization providing for a maximum 48-hour week in industry 
has been ratified by seven of these countries, and the 1930 convention 
providing for a maximum 48-hour week in commercial and office 
employment by five countries. Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic have enacted legislation putting into 
force the terms of the 1919 convention, while Uruguay has some 
legislation upon the subject. By appropriate legislation, Chile, 
Mexico, and Uruguay have put into force the terms of the 1930 
convention. 

Industrial workers.—All Latin American countries which have 
legislated on the length of the working day for industrial workers set $ 
hours as the normal working time. Several make some provision for 
overtime; thus overtime is limited to 2 hours in Chile, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, and Paraguay, but varies in other countries 
For night work, 7 hours constitute the normal or maximum working 


time in Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and Mexico. Shorter hours for 


minors are stipulated in the legislation of Argentina, Colombia, Costs 
Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, while a 6- 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1936. 
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hour day is prescribed in Argentina and Paraguay for unhealthful 
work. 

Thirteen of the countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) define the normal or maximum working 
week as 48 hours. Peru provides for a 45-hour week for women. 
Three countries (Argentina, Chile, and Ecuador) make provision for 
a compulsory Saturday half holiday and 5 (Cuba, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) for an optional one, so that in practice the 
workweek is frequently less than 48 hours. 

Extra pay for overtime is provided in the legislation of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela, at rates ranging in the various countries 
from time and a quarter to double time. The rate is subject to special 
agreement between employers and workers in Brazil, Panama, Peru, 
and Salvador. Under the laws of the Dominican Republic the 
employee is given an option of receiving pay at regular rates for over- 
time or having a compensatory shorter working day on succeeding 
days. Innone of the remaining countries do the acts contain specific 
provision as to the rate of pay for overtime, though in Cuba and 
Uruguay compensatory time off is given for overtime on certain 
office work: 

With respect to occupations or industries covered or excluded and 
persons excepted, the legislation varies greatly from country to coun- 
try. The legislation in some countries, as Argentina, is quite general 
in its terms, while in others, as Colombia, the acts list the specific 
industries or occupations to be covered or excluded. 

Commercial and office workers.—With the exception of Costa Rica 
(in which 10 hours has been set), all Latin American countries which 
have legislation as to the length of the working day in commercial 
or office work set 8 hours as the normal day. Overtime of not to 
exceed 2 hours is permitted in Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay; varying or indefinite periods are set in 
certain other countries. For night work 7 hours is the normal or 
maximum period in Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and Mexico. Shorter 
hours for certain minors are established in the legislation of Argentina, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Salvador, and Venezuela, and for 
women in that of Salvador. 

The working week is limited to 48 hours, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, and Paraguay; but the normal 
working week is reduced below that figure in some of those countries 
Where a Saturday half holiday is compulsory (Argentina, Chile, . 
Ecuador, and Uruguay) or optional (Cuba, Mexico, and Paraguay). 
It is limited to 44 hours in Venezuela. 

96143—38——5 
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Increased rates of pay for ordinary overtime are provided for by the 
legislation of 10 countries. Thus in Costa Rica and Venezuel, 4 
minimum of time and a quarter must be paid for sucb work; in Arvey- 
tina, Chile, Ecuador, and Paraguay, a rate of time and a half; and jy 
Bolivia, Brazil (some instances), Guatemala, and Mexico, dovble 
pay. The rate is subject to special agreement in Brazil (some in- 
stances), Panama, Peru, and Salvador. The Dominican Republic 
gives the employee bis choice between pay at the regular rate for 
overtime and compensatory time off on succeeding days. Chg 
and Uruguay allow compensatory rest during the workweek for over- 
time on certain office and other duties. Colombia provides for 
double pay or compensatory rest, for certain workers, on Sunday 
There are no specific provisions as to rate of pay for overtime in the 
remaining acts. 


Principal Provisions of Acts 


The table following shows the present legislative situation regarding 
hours of work in industrial establishments and in commercial and 
office employment in Latin America. The table deals only with the 
broader aspects of the legislation and omits many of the details. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HOURS DECREED IN FRANCE 


IN ORDER to meet the needs for increased production in Fraice. 
particularly in works carried on for the national defense and safety, 
supplementary hours were authorized by a decree ' issued August 30. 
1938. The decree does not abrogate the law establishing the 40-hour 
week of June 21, 1936, but provides that a Government order lencth)- 
ening the working hours may be issued, when necessary, for all under- 
takings concerned with the national defense, safety, or the public 
service. In such a case the Minister of Labor and the minister who 
orders the additional hours will determine the limits to be set on hours, 
which will be immediately applicable. 

The decree also provides that over and above the supplementary 
hours established by a decree of May 24, 1938,’ the Minister of 
Labor may, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned, authorize an establishment or group of 
establishments to work the supplementary hours necessary for the 
accomplishment of work which cannot be finished by the working 
force during the normal working time and the supplementary hours 
already authorized. The number of hours thus authorized may not 
exceed 100. The provision of the previous decree, that regular 
employees may not be discharged for lack of work within 1 month 
after the period during which supplementary hours were worked, 
und such workers, if discharged after that period, must be given 
priority if additional workers of the same categories are required 
during the following 6 months, remains in force. 





1 Journal Officiel, Paris, August 31, 1938. 
? See Monthly Labor Review. August 1938 (p. 394). 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY FEDERAL LABOR 
UNIONS IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY ! 


A MARKED increase in the number of signed agreements in the 
cement industry followed the formation by the American Federation 
of Labor of the National Council of United Cement Workers. Pre- 
vious to the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, there 
was very little trade-union organization in the cement industry. 
Organization was difficult because of the isolation of cement plants 
which were located near quarries, away from the main industrial areas. 

Following the enactment of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the American Federation of Labor organized groups of cement workers 
into federal labor unions, affiliated directly with the Federation. In 
August 1936, at a conference held in St. Louis, Mo., which was 
attended by delegates of 27 cement unions from all parts of the 
country, the National Council of United Cement Workers was estab- 
lished. By August 1938 there were 66 federal unions in the cement 
industry, of which 58 were affiliated with the National Council. The 
jurisdiction of the National Council has recently been extended to 
cover federal labor unions in both the lime and the gypsum industries. 

An analysis of the principal provisions in 47 of the agreements now 
in effect in the cement industry, which are on file in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is presented in this article. 


Duration of Agreements 


All the 47 agreemenis extend for periods of 1 year. In addition, all 
contain provision for automatic renewal from year to year unless the 
required notice of intention to change the agreement is given. In 22 
agreements notice of such intention must be given by either party at 
least 60 days prior to the renewal date, while in 7 agreements a 45-day 
notice is required. Notice of 30 days is provided for in 16 agreements. 


Union Status 


_ The closed shop is the exception rather than the rule in the cement 
industry, according to the agreements on file. Of 47 agreements only 


' Prepared by Fred H. Joiner, of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 
The term “federal labor union” applies to those local unions which are directly chartered by the A. F. of L. 
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11 provide that membership in the union shall be a condition of 
continued employment; in these agreements old employees are giy oy 
a definite period—usually 15 or 30 days—in which to apply {or 
membership in the union, and new employees are given a simi|ar 
period from the date of employment. One agreement provides {}),; 
there shall be no seniority rights in the company without union 
membership. Of the remainder, 5 agreements name the union as <\e 
bargaining agent for all employees in the company, while in the ot |,er 
30 agreements the union is the collective-bargaining agent for its 
members only. 

Provision for the check-off, whereby the employer agrees-to dec ct 
union dues from the employee’s pay on the receipt of written authori- 
zation from the employee involved, is contained in 13 cement agreements. 

Seventeen agreements include pledges against union discrimination 
on the part of the employer; usually with the accompanying stipulation 
that there shall be no union activity on company property or on 
company time. 

In 24 agreements the union is granted the right to use company 
bulletin boards for official union notices. 

Miscellaneous provisions regarding union status include one which 
stipulates that in the event the local severs its affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor the agreement shall become null and 
void. In another agreement it is provided that “if it shall come to 
the attention of the company” that the union does not represent a 
majority of the company’s employees, then the union, at the request 
of the company, will submit the question to the National Labor 
Relations Board for determination. 

An-unusual provision found in one cement agreement reads: 

It is also agreed that no request is to be made of the company by the unio! 
unless same has first been approved by ballot vote of 66% percent of the members 


present at the meeting when such request is made and approved by a subsequent 
election by 66% percent of the union membership. 


Settlement of Disputes 


With very few exceptions, all cement agreements on file in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics provide for meetings between the com- 
pany and the union. Fourteen agreements stipulate that these 
meetings are to be held at regular intervals. One agreement grants 
to members of the union committee full pay for any time lost while 
attending such meetings. 

Detailed grievance procedure is outlined in the large majority of 
these agreements. Many provide that “outside” representatives, 
not employed by competing firms, may represent employees before 
higher officials of the company. Arbitration is provided in all except 
12 of the 47 cement agreements. Fourteen provide that any ar)i- 
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tration decision shall be binding on both the union and the employer. 
Typically, the arbitration clause sets up a committee of two repre- 
sentatives of the union and two representatives of the employer, and 
these four are to elect a fifth member to serve as chairman. In the 
event the four members cannot agree on a fifth member, it is provided 
that he shall be named by some impartial body or individual specified 
in the agreement. A few agreements provide time limits within 
which this procedure is to function; almost all agree that there is to 
be no strike, lock-out, nor stoppage of work during the process of 
negotiations and arbitration. 


Strikes and Lock-Outs 


Since nearly all agreements analyzed have provisions for grievance 
procedure, including arbitration, most of them also have clauses out- 
lawing strikes and lock-outs while negotiations are proceeding. Only 
13 agreements were found without such provisions. Ten of the ‘no 
strike’ clauses, however, have the effect of outlawing all strikes and 
lock-outs during the term of the agreement, any violation being cause 
for immediate termination of the agreement. 


Seniority 


Some provision for seniority was found in all but one of the 47 
union agreements studied. Because of the nature of the cement 
industry, seniority is usually departmentalized as between the quarry 
and the cement plant. One agreement was found which provided 
that “seniority in each operation shall be separate and apart.’ 
Usually a statement is included in the agreement that the employer 
will follow departmental seniority as a general principle in lay-offs, 
promotions, and rehiring, but that the requirements of the job, indi- 
vidual skill, efficient service, physical fitness and, in some cases, family 
status, will also be considered. Where these other qualifications are 
relatively equal as among applicants, seniority will then determine 
the choice. 

The union’s part in enforcing the seniority principle is taken up in 
over half of the agreements. Here the employer agrees to furnish 
the union with a list of employees according to their seniority status. 
Any deviations from the application of strict seniority in lay-offs, 
promotions, and rehiring then become subject to negotiations. 
Another general seniority provision found in almost all agreements 
refers to the continuance of seniority status through lay-off periods, 
and absences due to illness. Twenty-six agreements contain provi- 
sions allowing time off for union officials to attend conventions and 
other union meetings without loss of seniority status. The length 
of this allowable period runs from 2 wéeks in one agreement to 6 
months or any “reasonable” length of time in several others. 
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In 26 agreements the employer agrees to post notices of vacancies 
to which employees would be eligible for promotion, with a time }i;nt 
during which eligible employees may apply. 

The widest variation is found in the length of the temporary period 
necessary before new employees establish seniority rights with {he 
company. This variation ranges from one month in 3 agreements to 
one year in 15 others. Within these limits are found a 3-month 
period in 4 agreements, a 4-month period in 10 agreements, a 6-month 
period in 8 agreements; and a 9-month period in 2 agreements. 

Other unusual seniority provisions include one already referred to. 
in which seniority is made conditional on union membership; and 
another to the effect that any employee who wishes to waive seniority 
rights may do so by signing a waiver and filing it with the company, 
found in one agreement only. 


Hiring and Discharge 


In none of the cement agreements does the union undertake to 
supply employees to fill new positions. The hiring function, either 
explicitly or implicitly, is reserved to the employer. 

The subject of discharge is taken up in 11 agreements, the usual 
provision being that in the event of summary dismissal of an em- 
ployee, the company agrees to show reasonable cause for such dis- 
missal, if requested to do so by either the union or the individual 
involved. An investigation of the dismissal is provided for in five 
agreements. Of these, one specifies a union-management committee, 
one calls for an investigation by management alone, and the remain- 
der merely-“upon investigation.” If it is found that the employee 
was unjustly discharged, provision is made for his reinstatement 
without loss of rank or compensation. 


Hours of Labor 


The 8-hour day and the 40-hour week prevail according to the 47 
agreements on file. Exceptions noted are a 48-hour week, found in 3 
agreements, and a 6-hour day, 36-hour week, included in 6 agree- 
ments. Among the latter, however, tolerances are granted in 3 agree- 
ments which suspend the operation of overtime provisions until hours 
have gone over 8 per day or 40 per week. Reflecting present economic 
conditions, all agreements calling for the 6-hour shift also provide 
that when an increase in the volume of business warrants a return to 
8 hours per day, the union will reopen negotiations on this subject. 

The overtime rate in all the agreements is time and a half. Toler- 
ances are granted in 2 agreements which allow maintenance men and 
relief operators to be employed 4 hours longer each week without 
overtime pay. Two agreements provide double pay for excessive 
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icles 


overtime; in one the double rate is effective for any hours worked in 
init 


excess of 12 per day, 48 per week, or 6 days per week, while in the other 
the effective hours are 12 per day, 52 per week, or 6}; days per week. 
Overtime work on the standard specified holidays is also paid for 
at time and a half in these agreements, with the exception of 4 which 
do not include any holiday rate and 2 which call for double time on 
holidays. 

Other overtime provisions state that there are to be no lay-offs to 
equalize overtime, found in 31 agreements; and provisions that over- 
time is to be divided equally as far as possible among the men in any 
department, contained in over half of the agreements. Nine agree- 
ments stipulate that the company’s right to a 7-day continuous opera- 
tion is in no way affected by the hours and overtime provisions of the 
agreement. 
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Wages and Extra Compensation 


With few exceptions, the cement agreements do not have detailed 
lists of wage rates as integral or supplemental parts of the agreements. 
By far the majority on file provide simply that existing wage scales 
shall remain unchanged during the life of the agreement, but that the 
company at its discretion may increase wages in any class or to an 
individual in any class without necessitating a change in the rate of 
any other !ndividual or class. 

Only 8 of the 47 agreements on file specify any wage rates. Of 
these one provides for a plant-wide minimum hourly wage of 30 
cents, while in the other 7 a minimum wage of 58 cents per hour was 
the lowest noted. The range of hourly wage rates in the schedules 
listed runs from 58 to 70 cents for common laborers, approximates 
75 cents for machine operators and semiskilled trades, and reaches 
$1.05 for skilled crafts, such as machinists and powdermen. 

Several agreements have clauses which require wage negotiations 
to be reopened if legislation is passed limiting the hours worked to less 
than those named in the agreement. 

Compensation for time spent traveling to and from the factory 
when employees are called out for emergency work is provided for in 2 
agreements. Another agreement provides that any employee required 
to stay on the night shift for more than 8 weeks continuously shall 
receive 5 cents per hour in addition to his regular wage. 

Every agreement on file deals with minimum compensation for 
employees called to work but not given employment for a full shift. 
Typically these provisions require that an employee, if called to work 
and furnished less than 3 hours’ work, shall receive 3 hours’ pay. In 
5 cases, however, the minimum time allowed is two hours, while 12 
agreements stipulate 4 hours as the minimum pay period when called 
to work. In this connection, several agreements specify that a 
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regular employee shall be considered ordered to report to work unle. 
definite notice is given to the contrary. Twelve hours’ notice 
required in 6 agreements, and in 2 others notice is required at the e). | 
of the preceding shift. 

Under the agreements, the only employees in the cement indust;\ 
on a piece-rate basis are contract workers in the packing hous: 
Oft2n a minimum hourly rate is provided as an alternative, whi: |, 
approximates the hourly rate for common labor in other parts of |). 
plant. Special packing-house provisions also set the minimum pay 
period for these workers when called to work but not furnished a full 
shift’s employment. 

















Provisions for Slack Work 


In addition to the application of seniority in lay-offs during slack 
seasons, already referred to, 16 of the 47 agreements contain provisions 
that during slack seasons all available work shall be divided equally 
as far as practical among all employees, in their respective depart- 
ments. One week’s notice of an impending shut-down is required of 
the employer in 15 agreements, while 2 others stated that a 2-week 
notice of such shut-down is necessary. 


Vacations 


Over 70 percent of the cement agreements on file contain provisions 
for vacations with pay. Of these the representative agreement pro- 
vides for 1 week’s vacation without loss of pay for all employees with 
more than 1 year’s service. Four agreements modify this provision 
so that vacation credit of one-half day is granted for each month 
worked the preceding year, this credit not to exceed 40 hours (1 week: 
for each year. One agreement provides an additional week’s vacation 
to all employees with over 5 years’ service with the company. Only 
one agreement sets the condition that vacations are to be granted “‘in 
the event a profit is made and a dividend paid to the stockholders t|iis 
year.” Although most agreements allow the employees the choice of 
time for his vacation, many stipulate that the employer may consider 
the efficient operation of the plant in granting time when such vaca- 
tions may be taken. 


Contract Work 


In 30 agreements the union and the employer agree that all work 
customarily performed by the company in its own plant with its own 
employees shall continue to be performed by the company unless 11 
the judgment of the company it can be performed more economically 
or more expeditiously otherwise. In such case, however, it is require! 
that the contractor conform to the terms of the agreement. 
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Safety and Welfare 


Provisions for medical service, safety, and welfare are common to 
most of the cement agreements. Typically these provide for annual 
medical examinations at the expense of the company, installation of 
safety devices as provided by law, maintaining the washhouse with 
heat, light, and hot water, and keeping the sanitary fixtures in good 
condition, as well as maintaining a supply of good drinking water about 
the plant. Five agreements were noted in which the union plays an 
important role in the maintenance of these standards by taking over 
the duties of the plant safety committee. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Among the miscellaneous provisions in the cement agreements may 
be included the following: 

Three agreements have provisions which give the employer the right 
to hire handicapped employees, whose earning capacity is limited, at 
a wage below the scale set for regular employees. 

Four agreements prohibit child labor, the employer agreeing to 
employ no one under 18 years of age. 

One agreement stipulates that new employees shall be American 
citizens or those who have taken out their first citizenship papers. 

It is agreed that only union labor shall be employed on the installa- 
tion of new machinery or the building of new plant, in one agreement. 

All agreements having special provisions for packing-house em- 
ployees stipulate that contract workers in the packing house will stow 
their own cars up to eight sacks high; the company will furnish addi- 
tional help to stow cars over eight sacks high and to clean and drop 
all cars. 

Another agreement provides that either party shall have the right 
to have the contract specifically enforced, and prevent its violation 
by injunction. 

In three agreements it is provided that no gratuity shall be given 
or accepted to or from any supervisor or company representative with 
the intent of gaining favor or obligating any member of the union. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DWELLINGS WITH F. H. 4, 
INSURED MORTGAGES 


NEW single-family dwellings having F. H. A. insured mortgages at 
the end of 1937 were appraised at an average value of $5,978, land 
value represented 15.3 percent of the total valuation, and the dwellings 
were predominantly of the 5- to 6-room types, according to the 
Federal Housing Administration.' Rental housing projects ranged 
in size from 10 to 1,004 dwelling units, with an average of 234. The 
average valuation per room, including buildings and land, ranged 
from $352 for a refinanced modernization project to $1,670 for a 
fully fire-proof, 10-story elevator apartment building. The average 
size of apartment was 3.8 rooms. Rentals ranged from $4 to $22 
per room per month, and averaged $13.91. 

Information on the characteristics of dwellings with F. H. A. 
insured loans gives some indication as to the extent to which the 
Federal housing program is aiding in the provision of living accom- 
modations that meet the needs and are within the reach of families 
with low incomes. 


New Single Dwellings 


The percentage distribution of all mortgages accepted on new 
single-family homes, classified according to the F. H. A. property 
valuation for the year 1937, isshownin table 1. This table also indi- 
cates the proportion of the total valuation of the property represented 
by the land and by the house itself. 


TABLE 1.—Mortgages on New Single-Family Homes, Classified by F. H. A. Property 
Valuation, 1937 



































_ | Percent of prop- | Percent of prop- 
omnes erty valuation | Re erty valuation 
Valuation (house and total represented Vaulation (house and total represented 
lot) mort- by— | lot) mort- by 
gages ] gages . 
House | Land House | Land 
Less than $2,000- 0.3 82.7 17.3 || $8,000 to $8,999..__.______ 8.9 84.0 16.0 
$2,000 to $2,999..........- 4.9 86.7 13.3 || $10,000 to $11,999._______- 3.7 83. 1 16.9 
$3,000 to $3,999_.......___- 14.4 86. 6 13.4 || $12,000 to $14,999___.____- 2.4 82.8 17.2 
$4,000 tu $4,909......____- 20.1 86.0 14.0 || $15,000 or more._.___.___- 1.9 81.3 18. 7 
$5,000 to $5,999........___ 19.7 85.5 14.5 - 
$6,000 to $6,999........__. 14.3 84.9 15. 1 All groups. ....-..- 100. 0 84.7 15.3 
$7,000 to $7,909... ___- | 94] 84.8 15. 2 











1 United States. Federal Housing Administration. Fourth Annual Report, for the Year Ending !)e- 
cember 31, 1937. Washington, 1938. 
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The greatest concentration in the number of mortgages granted 
was in houses and lots of valuations between $3,000 and $6,999. 
Except for properties of the lowest valuation (under $2,000), the 
increase in the proportion that land bore to total value was almost 
uniform as property values rose. 

The mortgages on new single-family houses are classified by number 
of rooms and average value per dwelling and room in 1937, in table 2. 


TasLe 2.—Mortgages on New Single-Family Homes, Classified by Number of Rooms and 
Average Value of Dwelling and Room, 1937 





; 
Average F. H. A. 
Percent! property valua- 
‘ selli of total ee | 
Size of dwelling dwell- | 


Average F.H. A. 
Percent| Property valua- 
‘oftotal| ‘on’ per— 
i dwell- 
~ Peet] | ings | Dwell- 
ing | Room | | we 








Size of dwelling 








Room 























p 3 rooms ceeeescececosoocosce 1. 0 $3, 177 $1, 059 s ee | 3. 3 11, 031 | l, 379 
i RES eee 11.9 | 3,894 974 || 9 rooms i 1.0 | 13,000) 1,444 

| CO eB. tN ccccann 41.5 | 4,897 Pe TO eer .5 | 15,479 | 1,548 
PS a os 30.2 | 6,582 1, 097 -calaneinieeeatthitaiaata 

1 eS Se ae 10.6 | 8,355 1, 194 All dwellings...._._. 100.0 5,978 1,079 


| | 





| Appraised value includes land, building, and all physical improvements to the property. 


Five-room houses represented 41.5 percent of the total number of 
new houses, and 6-room dwellings 30.2 percent. Houses of six rooms 
or less represented 84.6 percent of the total. As compared with 1936 
there was a higher proportion of small houses in 1937. 

The average valuation per room was about the same in 4- and 5-room 
houses but tended to increase with the increase in number of rooms. 
Thus the average 10-room house was valued at more than three times 
as much as the average 5-room dwelling. 

All houses had one bathroom and 24 percent had twoor more. Four 
out of five houses had garages and nearly two-fifths of these were for 
two cars. 

Almost two-thirds of the properties had plot areas of 4,000 to 9,999 
square feet. Only 10.7 percent were smaller, and the remaining houses 
had plots of 10,000 square feet or over. For the median home the 
building occupied 17.8 percent of the plot area. Coverage of less 
than 30 percent of the plot area was shown for 87.9 percent of the 
houses. 

The average value per square foot of land was 10 cents. It ranged 
from 3 cents for properties valued at less than $2,000 to 17 cents for 
those valued at $15,000 and over. 


Rental Housing Projects 


Mortgages on 48 rental projects had been approved at the close of 
1937, ranging in value from $35,000 to $2,660,000. These loans aver- 
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aged $984 per room. Almost three-fourths (73.7 percent) of :\yo 
11,258 apartment units were in buildings of the 2- or 3-floor wal! up 
type, 19.7 were in elevator apartments, and 6.6 percent were detac eo, 
houses. The rental housing projects are classified by number of ro. 
and type of project in table 3. 


ms 













TABLE 3.—Dwelling Units in Rental Housing Projects, by Number of Rooms and | vpe 
of Project, 1937 | 





———es 


Percent of type of rental housing projec: 
Size of dwelling — 


























| 
Walk-up Elevator Detached 
a ee a TALS Eley Mame 0.7 Oe ae 
EE a ea ES IP eu te aN ee 1.9 | FN atin <a 
REE SE ES Sea ET RIN ae 3 | 4 Soe 
a ee 2 39.9 | 25.4 6.1 
ee 14.6 > S ae 
a 26.4 11.2 7% 
EE SER LE, E EE LOE SOLIS BENE LEGO £2 20. 4 40.7 
EES 2 A eee eee! ee | 8.4 2.6 18.0 
i idthindisthsguenncsbtunindcconnsnledidioniaed . 6 27.0 
Nha Se. i 1.1 
All sizes of dwellings..........................-.. | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
= . —————— 
re ae 66.7 20.8 | 12.5 10 





The 48 rental projects accepted through December 31, 1937, for 
insurance, varied considerably in number of rooms per family unit. 
In the walk-up type projects 81 percent of the apartments were of 
3 to 4 rooms. The 3-room type represented about 40 percent of the 
total. In elevator apartments 30 percent of the suites had 3% rooms. 
Detached houses of 4% to 6 rooms comprised 86 percent of the total. 

The total number and percent of rooms provided in rental housing 
projects are given below by classified monthly rentals per room. In 
compiling these figures, a 4-room house or apartment renting at any 
amount from $40 to $59.99 per month was tabulated as 4 rooms in 
the $10 to $14 rental class, etc. 


Total rooms provided 





Monthly rental per room of— Number — Percent 
I a te ne no pes ticular nies 1, 495 3. 5 
Dalat Doestind dn ctecddied) Bae. & 775 13.5 
eee Sisk. dU eh is £S  UL 21,839 51.0 
BO incdsatebiiled cts keacws wade Ceci 13,616 31.8 
Se eh aa bites cancccwcsutedee 101 2% 

ein ada tttnaeEicthen met oaheceee 42,826 100.0 


Rentals were below $15 per room per month for approximately 
two-thirds of the rooms supplied. Over one-half of the rooms rented 
at $10 to $14 per month. 

Monthly rentals per dwelling unit were concentrated at $30 to $09. 
Only 3.9 percent of the rents were lower and 2.9 percent higher. 1 lic 
rental group of $40 to $49 accounted for 28.5 percent of the toial 
and that of $60 to $69 for 31.6 percent. 


* The half room is usually a dining alcove, as bathrooms are not included in the room count. 
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MULTIPLE DWELLINGS IN NEW YORK CITY 





; UNDER the multiple-dwelling law of New York the word ‘‘tene- 
ment” is given a somewhat different meaning from that ordinarily 
implied by the word. The law defines a tenement house as “any 
house or building or any portion thereof, heretofore erected, which is 
either rented, leased, let or hired out, to be occupied or is occupied, 
in whole or in part, as the home or residence of three families or 
more, living independently of each other and doing their cooking 
upon the premises, and includes apartment houses, flat houses and 
all other houses so erected and occupied.” This definition brings 
under the scope of the law any building providing dwelling accom- 
modations for 3 or more families, whether it is the oldest structure 
standing and the most deficient in respect to light, air, sanitation, 
and fire protection, or the newest apartment house erected with all 
of the latest and most modern improvements and conveniences. 

In 1934 the multifamily type of dwelling covered 34.3 percent '! of 
the residential blocks in New York City; the highest percentage for 
any of the 5 boroughs was 93.7 in Manhattan, and the lowest 2.2 in 
Richmond. 

Data from reports compiled by the Tenement House Department 
of New York City showed that in 1937 there were 135,180 tenements 
(providing 1,522,964 family-dwelling units) subject to regulation and 
inspection under the multiple-dwelling law. The number of dwelling 
units in tenements showed a substantial increase in 1937 from 1929. 
There was a gain of 0.4 percent in the number of dwelling units in 
1937 compared with 1936 and an increase of 11.3 percent over 1929. 
The number of tenement buildings was 11.8 percent greater in 1937 
than in 1929, but when compared with 1936 showed a decrease of 
0.6 percent. 

Of the 1,522,964 family-dwelling units in tenements in New York 
City in 1937, 32.6 percent were in “‘old-law’’ tenements, i. e., tene- 
ments erected prior to the law of April 10, 1901. In these old-law 
tenements many of the rooms have neither doors nor windows open- 
ing on the outside, and toilet and bathing facilities are shared by 
several families. The number of old-law tenements decreased from 
1929 to 1937. More than one-half (55.8 percent) of the dwelling 
units in New York City tenements in 1937 were in “new-law”’ tene- 
ments built under the law of April 10, 1901. Class A multiple dwell- 
ings ? constructed under the most recent multiple-dwelling law, that 
of April 19, 1929, accounted for 5.5 percent of the total number of 
dwelling units in tenement houses in 1937. Compared with 1929 


iS 





‘See Progress Report of the Mayor’s Committee on City Planning in Cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration, New York City, June 1935 (p. 36). 

* Class A multiple dwelling is a multiple dwelling which is occupied, as a rule, for permanent, not tran- 
sient, residence. 
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and with 1936, units in new class A multiple dwellings in 1937 showed 
very marked increases. Dwelling units in converted dwellings cop. 
stituted 4.4 percent of the total, and apartment hotels, bachelor apart. 
ments, and studio apartments contained 1.7 percent of the dwelling 
units. | 

The tenement buildings and number of dwelling units provide 
in greater New York in 1937, 1936, and 1929, by class of tenement. 
are shown in the following table: 


Dwelling Units Provided in Tenement Buildings of Each Class in Greater New York; jy 
1937, Compared with 1936 and 1929 


- 





—— 


| Number of buildings | Number of dweliing unit 





Class of tenement » hae ‘assem 
1937 | 1936 | 1929 1937 | 1936 | 199 


/ 





Greater New York 





A}l clagses .. ..........----.-.--------2---22--eeeee 135, 180 |135, 949 |120, 928 |1, 522, 964 | 1,516,651 | 1,368, 69 
Old-law tenements !_--__..-...........---..| 63,281 | 64,488 | 68,619 | 496,187 | 505,336 537.714 
New-law tenements?_.__..___.__...___.___- 52,269 | 52,343 | 52,011 | 849,000 | 849,373 | x29" sus 
New class A multiple dwellings *...........| 1,875 | 1,611 | 26 | 84,069 | 69,795 “4 
Converted dwellings ¢-- -| 17,482 | 17,283 | 272) 67,355 | 65,827 ay 
Apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and 

I EEE ETE 273 274 os 26, 263 26, 320 


Borough of the Bronx 


eG Ee essen 18, 784 | 18,935 15, 723 | 328,199 | 327,493 oy 


Old-law tenements !______-. is iooo-taabniiee tail 4,406 | 4,553 | 4,738 | x. 295 31, 522 32, 262 
New-law tenements ?_ seanweneel Bie 1. hase 10, 973 | 270, 245 | |} 270,713 264, 05 
New class A multiple dwellings *......---__- 398 | 352 | 6 | “1s, 686 | 16, 213 
Converted dwellings ¢....................... 2,880 | 2,903 6 | 8,973 | 9, 045 
Apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and | 

I tsb chance anccineensnee 0 | | ar 0 0 





Borough of Brooklyn 





r | 
A= SAFO | IE A et A ES 64,799 | 65,098 | 57,839 | 459,808 | 457,307 408, AA 


Se ee ae 29,908 | 30,331 | 31. 724 | 141,553 143, 453 149, 922 
New-law tenements ?__.........-.......-.-- 25,972 | 26,003 | 25,858 | 263468 | 263,438 257, 958 
New class A a dwellings ?_..........-. 760 | 687 | 9} 26,844; 22,910 | 3 
Converted dwellings 4......................- 8,152 | 8,070 248 27,464 | 27,027 
Apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and 

oo EE ee een 7 DF tase 479 | | 





Borough of Manhattan 








lis las, sb nsndecanackcenctados 37,454 | 37,858 | 37,086 613, 179 614, 558 574, 137 
CS eee eee 27,227 | 27,831 | 30,204 316, 847 322, 746 347, 189 
New-law tenements ?__..._._.__.._._______. 6,802 | 6,809 | 6,864 | 230,581 | 230,440 226, 873 
New class A multiple dwellings _ ae 243 179 0 20, 570 17, 103 | 
Converted dwellings 4_..._._. thcomenae eee | &Ve 18 19, 404 18, 435 
Apartment hotels, che lor apartments, and 

studio apartments... .....................- 265 SUB Vs stoent 25, 777 = 
| 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Dwelling Units Provided in Tenement Buildings of Each Class in Greater New York in 
1937, Compared with 1936 and 1929—Continued 





De eee) ale ae 























't- 
~ Number of buildings Number of dwelling units 
” Class of tenement MES Sop 
1937 | 1936 | 1929 1937 1936 | 1929 
ec sea | 
it Borough of Queens 
; sae die Riess. cnusassiineek -----| 13,588 | 13,473 | 9,928 | 118,458 | 113,932 | 87,308 
i — ; | 55ers ese 1, 475 1,499 | 1,650 6, 402 6, 506 7,142 
. ¢ New-law tenements ?. .....................- 8,346 | 8,354 | 8, 267 83, 744 83, 726 79, 991 
m 2 New class A multiple dwellings °...-..______ 466 386 ll 17, 651 13, 299 175 
‘i Converted dwellings 4.....................-- 3,301 | 3,234 0 10, 661 10, 401 0 
Q Apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and 
os : i ES ae ERE 0 See 0 a) Pee ee 
A 
S ft — 


| Borough of Richmond 





qe 














Oe I iiatitnnee a mis 325-20 -esccncen eos 555 | 585 352 3,320 3, 361 2, 225 
Old-law tenements !__.__._------......----.| 265 | 274 303 1, 090 1, 109 1, 204 
New-law tenements ?.__............-.-..-.. 49 50 49 1, 052 1, 056 1, 021 
New class A multiple dwellings *__...______- s 7 0 318 270 0 
Converted dwellings 4....____- Bind ieee Midian 232 253 0 853 919 0 
Apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and | 
6 a once eave changement ante 1 | 1 7 7 





| Erected prior to law of Apr. 10, 1901. 

? Erected under law of Apr. 10, 1901. 

' Erected under law of Apr. 19, 1929. 

‘ Includes structures for which plans were filed prior to and after Apr. 19, 1929. 


The Borough of Manhattan had more family-dwelling units in 
tenement. houses than had any of the other boroughs. In 1937, 40.3 
percent of the total number of dwelling units in multifamily buildings 
in New York were in the Borough of Manhattan. Nearly two-thirds 
of the dwelling units in old-law tenements were in this borough. The 
Bronx in 1937 had the highest percentage of units in new-law tene- 
ments (31.8 percent). Relative to other boroughs, the Borough of 
Brooklyn had more dwelling units in class A multiple dwellings (31.9 
percent) than any of the other boroughs and the highest percentage 
(40.8) of units in converted dwellings. Virtually all (98.1 percent) 
of the units in apartment hotels, bachelor apartments, and studio 
apartments in 1937 were in buildings erected in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. For 2 of the boroughs, the Bronx and Queens, no dwelling 
units were reported for this type of structure in 1937, while in Brooklyn 


and Richmond the number reported were an insignificant part of the 
total. 
soonooes 


HOUSING ACT OF CANADA, 1938 


THE Canadian Government has enacted new legislation to encourage 
the construction of low-cost houses for persons of small incomes. 
Earlier aid had been largely given to the moderate-income group in 
the population. By the terms of the new act,! given royal assent on 
July 1, 1938, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, is repealed. 


' Dominion of Canada. 2 George VI, 1938, Chap. 49: An Act to Assist in the Construction of Houses. 
Ottawa, 1938. 
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In addition to providing for Government assistance in loan. { 
families with low incomes, part I of the 1938 law authorizes ai: {, 
persons in small or remote communities, allows mortgage assistance »\o} 
to exceed 90 percent of the lending value for houses of which {hp 
lending value is not over $2,500 and to be occupied by the owner, «nq 
makes the Government responsible for certain mortgage losses jy- 
curred by lending institutions. The cost to the Government may )\ot 
exceed $20,000,000, less the amount of advances made under the act 
of 1935. Part II authorizes the Minister of Finance to make loans to 
limited-dividend and other local housing authorities amounting to 
not more than $30,000,000 in the aggregate, but not to exteed 80 per- 
cent of the cost of construction of any houses built by limited-dividend 
corporations and 90 percent of the cost of those built by housing 
authorities. In part II the Government undertakes to pay a share 
of the municipal taxes levied on a house for 3 years, if the construction 
thereof is commenced between June 1, 1938, and December 31, 1{40. 
and meets certain requirements with respect to costs. Administra- 
tion of the law is placed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Finance. The Minister may, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, authorize investigations of housing in Canada and abroad in 
order to determine the best methods of procedure. 








Loans to House Individuals 


The Minister of Finance may enter into contracts with approved 
lending institutions or local authorities to join with them in making 
mortgage loans. Such assistance may be granted only in order to 
supply single or multiple dwellings of approved construction. The 
joint loan may not be less than 70 nor more than 80 percent of the 
lending value of the house, except in the case of a single-family 
dwelling for an owner who is to occupy it personally. The joint loan 
may be from 50 to 90 percent of the lending value, provided the lending 
value does not exceed $2,500. The Government advance may 1ot 
exceed 25 percent of the total loan, and the interest rate on the advance 
is to be fixed by the terms of the contract, with the approval of tlie 
Minister. The Minister must also approve the amount to be loaned, 
the period of repayment, and the terms. Losses sustained are to be 
shared by the Government and the lending institution in such 
proportions as are agreed upon. The Minister may agree to pay fixe: 
losses in respect of loans on single-family dwellings that do not 
exceed $4,000 in cost per unit or $600 per habitable room in multip!e 
dwellings in such locations as he may designate. This provision 's 
included in order to encourage the lending program in small and remo'e¢ 
communities and in certain districts of other communities. A schedu!e 
is provided for this purpose, which is graduated upward according ‘0° 
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the ratio which the loan bears to the lending value of the dwelling or 
dw ellings. 
Loans to Housing Authorities 


Loans up to a total of $30,000,000 may be granted to limited- 
dividend corporations or other local housing authorities for the pur- 
pose of assisting low-rental housing projects. No loan may exceed 
90 percent of the cost of construction, which shall be secured by a first 
mortgage, in case of loans to local housing authorities. On loans to 
limited-dividend corporations, the limit is 80 percent. The average 
loan may not exceed $2,400 per family housed in limited-dividend 
housing projects and $2,700 otherwise. The interest rate charged to 
housing authorities which are limited-dividend corporations is fixed 
at 1% percent per annum payable half-yearly; to those housing 
authorities which are not limited-dividend corporations, the rate is 
2 percent per annum payable half-yearly. Payments to provide for 
the interest and amortization of the loan are respectively 1% and 2 
percent semiannually on these loans. Assistance may be given 
approved housing groups only. 

No housing unit may be leased to a family whose total income is 
equal to or over 5 times the economic rental of the unit, unless a city 
official certifies that there is no demand for such housing unit among 
lower-income families. The rent to be charged per family may not 
be more than one-fifth of the family’s estimated total income, ex- 
cluding charges for heat and water. However, the aggregate rent 
roll must be sufficient to pay actual carrying charges, including interest, 
amortization charges, taxes, management, and a reasonable allowance 
for repairs, maintenance, and vacancies, and for limited-dividend 
projects a dividend of not over 5 percent on the paid-up capital. 

If high costs of site or building would increase rentals unduly, the 
Minister may approve agreements whereby the Province or local 
government will further subsidize the dwellings. 

Government Joans to individual municipalities or metropolitan areas 
may not exceed that proportion of $30,000,000 that the population of 
the area bears to the total population. No loans may be made under 
part II after March 31, 1940. 


Tax Subsidy 


The Canadian Government may pay municipal-property taxes to a 
municipality on detached single-family houses, the construction of 
which is begun between June 1, 1938, and December 31, 1940, as 
follows: 100 percent for the first tax year; 50 percent the second year; 
and 25 percent the third year. Such aid may not be granted a munici- 
pality unless the municipality agrees to sell at low prices a reasonable 
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number of lots suitable for residential purposes that it may owy, 
The house on which taxes are paid by the Government must be 
owner-occupied; it may not cost over $4,000; the assessment musi be 
reasonable; and the owner must be released from payment of that 
portion of the tax paid for him. Proper evidence shall be required oy 
the construction and costs of a dwelling before the Minister makes the 
payments authorized. 
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OPERATIONS OF CREDIT UNIONS IN 1937 


SUBSTANTIAL increases in membership and assets were made by 
the credit unions in 1937. For 5,231 associations—about 80 percent 
of the whole number in existence at the end of that year—a combined 
membership of over 14 million persons and total assets of more than 
100 million dollars were reported. The States for which complete 
data were obtained for both 1936 and 1937 showed an increase in 
membership of 21.6 percent and in assets of 26.8 percent. In 13 States 
the credit-union membership formed 1 percent or more of the popu- 
lation at the end of 1937; in 2 of these States 2 percent or more, and 
in 2 States 3 percent or more. 

Examination of data for individual States over a period of years 
reveals that in the industrial States like Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Rhode Island, where the credit unions are a 
development of many years’ standing, the associations had a drop 
in membership and in assets early in the depression. In all of these 
States a decline began in 1930 which lasted through 1933. The year 
1934 began an upturn which continued throughout 1937. In most 
of the newer credit-union States, irrespective of whether industrial 
or agricultural, both membership and resources showed a continu- 
ous rise year after year all through the depression and up to the 
end of 1937. Among the important credit-union States in which 
this oceurred were Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

The operations of the credit unions chartered under State laws and 
under the Federal act are summarized, by States, in table 1. The 
data cover credit unions chartered under the Federal act in all States 
and the Territory of Hawaii, and those chartered under the State 
acts in 28 States. The information for the Federal associations was 
taken from the report of the Farm Credit Administration.! That 
report covered 2,103 (84 percent) of the 2,500 Federal associations 
chartered by the end of 1937. The figures for the State-chartered 
credit unions were supplied by officials in the various States, who are 
charged with supervision of these associations. The points upon 





} United States Farm Credit Administration. Federal Credit Unions—Quarterly Report on Opera- 
tions, December 31, 1937. Washington, 1938. 
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which the credit unions are required to report vary considerably | 51) rs 
State to State. Practically all the States require information ». i, F 
membership, capital, assets, and loans outstanding, but relatively 

few ask for data on number and amount of loans made during the [ 
year, or on dividends. The 28 States which furnished reports eop- 

. * > ‘ 
tained 3,142 credit unions of a total of about 3,900 State-charicre, F- 
organizations or about 80 percent. Altogether the table covers 8) 
percent of all credit unions in the United States at the end of 137 

Mi 
TaBLeE |1.—Operations of State- and Federal-Chartered Credit Unions in 1937, by States - 
Number of | Mi 
associa- | Amount of loans— Mi 
tions ! Num- M1 
Number| Paid-in Total | ber of Mi 
State ————-! of mem-j| share aan ; | loans ) = 293 
Re- | bers! | capital! during) Made |Outstand- Ne 
Total) port- year during | ing end 
ing year of year 
Ne 
| Ne 
OS aa 5, 642) 5. 231/1, 307, 602) $81,340,324 |$102.680,343/662, 733|$71,343,993|$77,217.045 81, S07. 5s 

| SSE 23, 142] 3, 128} 859, 512/64, 565, 650) 84, 369, 051/310, 910)40, 569, 524/62, 316,501) 1, 117, 09s 

 — Eee 2, 500} 2,103) 448, 090/16, 774, 674) 18, 311, 292/351, 823/30, 774, 469) 14, 900, 544 176, 572 Ne 
BEER. 202. 200600. 59 7} 11,522) 686, 341 807,097] 10, 542) 1,309,916) 656, 113 cs : 

Se 48 48 9, 984 656, 214 773, 861) 8,196) 1, 233, 296 626, 904 . Ne’ 

Peaeel.......... ll 9 1, 538 30, 127 33, 236; 2,346 76, 620 29, 209 687 el 
fe Ee 16 12 1, 502 35, 667 52, 177 717 69, 058 36, 844 1, 067 Ne 

AE 2 2 400 (8) 10,000; = (*) (8) (3) 

Federal. ....._... 14} 10) 1,102) 35,667 42,177| 717] 69,058| 36,844 
Arkansas: Federal ¢_. 14 9 789 18, 041 19, 708 719 34, 069 15, 831 4 p No 
California..._.......-. 314; 293) 83, 796) 5,756,913) 6,933, 202) 25, 230) 2,476,416) 5,804, 314 14, 164 : 

Maratea 141] 141] 48,416] 4,308,412} 5,366,729! (3) (3) 4, 460, 709 

Federal_......... 173| 152) 35,380) 1,448,501) 1, 566,473) 25, 230) 2,476, 416) 1, 343, 605 4, 164 No 
Colorado: Federal ‘__ 20 18 1, 958 50, 821 54,153} 1,090 79, 631 46, 998) 1,119 el 
Connecticut: Fed- Oni 

A a 119} 103] 24,624] 876,585] 954,057] 18,087] 1,591,849} 761,885) 25,17 Ok! 
Delaware: Federal...| 10} 10} 1,357} 19, 531 20,280} 670) 31,914) 17, 048 13; Ore 
District of Columbia: Pet 

Federal ¢........... 7 68} 24,390] 1, 141, 673] 1, 268, 943) 20,936] 2,083,896] 1,097,671) 40, 7s e 
| SEES ae 121 105 17, 823 911,649) 1,040,459) 16,012) 1, 500, 940 865, 169) 41, 31F Rh 

ESE Tes 33} 33) 6,286] 452,334) 519,304) 6,782} 710,520) 435,337) 25,0 

_ aaa 8S 72 11, 537 459, 315 521, 155) 9, 230 790, 420 429, 832 6, , 
Georgia: Federal ‘...| 31) 2 6,894] 240,786| 267,840] 6,145] 495,485] 229,388] = s.7 Sou 
Hawaii: Federal_.__. 60| 55} 10,619} 409,248} 453,353] 7,789|  738,257| 380, 241) 8, 58 Pe 
Idaho: Federal ¢.___. 22} 20) 1,224) 42,915 49,721} 734] 67,989] 36, 399 om Sou 
NS 481 468; 180, 421)12, 289, 625) 13, 293, 824) 92, 103/17, 758, 527) 9, 871, 508) 47(), 344 PP... 

Sree 423| 423] 169, 774/11, 936, 652] 12, 910, 361586, 122/17, 186, 362] 9,565,869) 458, 42 Per 

Federal... -_. 58} 45] 10,647 2,973} 383,463 5,981) 572,165) 305,639) 11, 402 
Indiana_._...._...._ 233} 221) 47,086) 2,414,939] 2, 678, 296] 14, 737] 1, 261, 415} 2,079, 025 ‘, 613 ” 

en emanga 135] 135| 28,317] 1,774,505| 1,987,798] (3 (3) 1, 522, 054 re: 

Federal... 98| 86] 18,769} 640,434) 690,498] 14,737| 1,261,415) 556,971 ‘61 
aA SN 182} 182} 28,351] 1,587,538] 1,835,920] 23,431] 2,356,474) 1,453,576) 54, 22: "We 

a Ste ree 178} 178] 27,856] 1,575,250] 1, 822,376] 23,067) 2,331, 145| 1,443,188) 4, 022 te 

Federal__...._..- 4 4 495| 12, 288 13,544] 364) 25,329] —«:10, 388 m 
| TLE _.-| 74) 74) 11,818] 647,783] 713,247] 7,480] 87,468) 592,852) 24,7 tt 

SEE 60, 60] 10,319} 604,753) 666,113] 6,228) (3) 554,971) 23,587 

Federal_._....... 14 14 1,499} 43,030 47,134) 1,252} 87,468 37, 881 1, 144 Bee 
Kentucky... ........ 80| 72| 21,699) 1,376,353] 1,704,421;  201| 14, 923) 1,478, 404 io 

State ¢._......... 76| 70) 21,394) 1,368,725! 1,696,127) () (3) 1, 470, 457 Sw, 

Federal___...__.. 4 2 305 7, 628 8,294} 201] 14,923 7, 947 he 
Louisiana_........... 76| 67; 11,637] 869,759] 985,428] 11,213] 1,010,753) 876, 126 664 ie 

eieiisistetnics 2; 2) @) 369,732} 436,365] (3) (3) 399, 381 we 

Federal_.._...._- 55, 46) 11,637] 500,027 549, 063) 11,213} 1,010,753] 476, 745 6, 614 ; : 
Maine: Federal ¢_._- 21 18 2, 272 56, 203 64, 560) 1,442 86, 377 52, 953 1, 47 
Maryland. -.......... 46, 41] 13,931] 626,984) 727,625! 8,274) 1,122,483) 603,060) 2, 31! _ 

| uaa 26} 26| 11,526] 70,665] 667, 257| $6,612) 1,028,526] 563,153) 21, 934 Ws 

Federal__........ 20} (15) = 2,405) += 56, 319 60, 368) 1,662} 93,957) 39,907 1, 382 : 
Massachusetts... .._- 415| 403) 167, 436/13, 175, 404| 19, 526, 547| 88,712| 537, 715|12, 664, 815 6, 98 “a 

State 7.2.2.2... 357| 357| 159, 938|12, 933, 087| 19, 260, 689| 82,446 (3) | 12, 435, 543 

Federal.......... 58| 46, 7,498| 242,3171 265,858] 6,266] 537,715, 229, 272 6, 98 

See footnotes at end of table. 



























































? Includes a small number of unincorporated associations. 


* No data, 


‘ No data for State-chartered associations. 


* June 30, 1938. 








’ Data as of Oct. 31, 1937. 
- Data as of June 30, 1937. 
| association had been chartered under the Federal act but had transacted no business. 


' Number of borrowers at end of year. 
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T,u.e 1.—Operations of State- and Federal-Chartered Credit Unions in 1937, by States— 
m Continued 
to 
ly Number of 
| associa- Num-| 4™mount of loans— 
n ; tons" |Number| Paid-in | popq) _| ber of Divi- 
n- State of mem- share ; assets ! loans jee 
Re--| Ders* | capital during} Made |Outstand- 
ed Total) port- year | during | ing, end 
Qn ing year of year 
37 ; 
rt S Michigan...----.---- 191} 181} 39, 216/$2, 927, 405) $3, 704,281] 8,078] $735, 436)$3, 125, 304 $8, 292 
: State...-.-------| 137) 137] 30,510) 2,540,531] 3,290,377] (3) (3) 2, 806, 958 (3) 
: Federal.....--.-- 54 44 8,706] 386, 874 413, 8,078] 735,436) 518,346 8, 292 
les : Minnesot@.....-..--- 265, 265) 50,265) 3,316,857] 4,549, 698] 45,958] 4, 755, 269] 3,793,520] 140, 363 
_ Stal casei oes 255| 255) 49,043) 3,283,529) 4,514, 265] 45,301] 4, 703,076] 3,769,307} 140,020 
: Federal.....---.- 10} 10} =, 222} 33, 328 35,433] 657] 52,193] 24, 213 343 
Mississippi: Federal ¢ 13 11 1,478] 43, 221 46,750) 1,217 89, 477 40, 099 1, 694 
Missouri: Federal *- 19 16] 3,535; 117,126 129,709] 3,033} 221,565} 101,051 3, 253 
Montana......-...-. 19 17 1, 291 52, 416 56, 986 399 33, 087 45, 928 1,017 
Dele caavitaand 6 5 477 30, 636 33, 874] (3) (3) 29, 642 505 
Federal.........- 13 12 814 21, 780 23, 112 399 33, 087 16, 286 512 
S Nebracka..........-- 184) 182) 25,399) 874,929] 2,609,412] 2,918] 2,999,016) 1, 402, 898 22, 667 
; ee as 2 163} 163} 21,470) 697,175] 2,418,087) (3) | 2,713,200) 1, 253, 451 16, 953 
: Federal.....----- 21 19 3,929| 177,754 191,325} 2,918] 285,816] 149, 447 5,714 
| Nevada: Federal... 3 3 167 3, 206 3, 331 103 5, 744 2, 858 28 
> New Hampshire. ..-. ll 11 577| 100, 973 400, 958 392 21,197| 314,005 3, 611 
RONG nitfaceiawe- . 8s} (3) 93, 021 392,091) (3) (3) 305, 586 3, 521 
Federal........-. 3 3 577 7, 952 8, 867 392 21, 197 8, 419 90 
New Jersey....----- 160} 144) 45,141) 2,070,406] 2, 259, 639) 38, 641| 3, 217, 803] 1,612, 513 54, 159 
3 See.» shainndinnse 43} 43) 15,980) 898,545 984, 904) 15,574] 1,193,167] 555, 739 31, 465 
TT Federal........-- 117/ 101} 29,161! 1,171,861| 1,274,735] 23,067] 2,024, 636] 1,056, 774 22, 694 
1) New Mexico: Fed- | 
wl.....gsiimanenuae 11 8 967 22, 237 25, 189 679 47, 385 21, 884 793 
New York.......-... 449| 397| 126, 361/10, 296, 194) 13, 125, 340] 40, 679) 3,802, 789] 9,424,003] 371,977 
i Nise ei 155) 154) 77,959) 8, 210,641) 10,829,518] (3) (3) 7,610,746] 310,647 
; Federal........- 204| 243] 48,402) 2,085,553] 2, 295, 822) 40, 679] 3, 802, 789] 1, 813, 257 61, 330 
, | North Carolina. .... 91 78| 11,778) 578, 669 898,741} 1,822} 121,642) 750,812 1, 622 
in S00 engeetinans 63} 63| 9,977] 523,581| 837,829] (3) (3) 698,969} (3) 
Federal........-. 28 15 1, 801 55, 088 60,912} 1,822] 121,642} 51,843 1, 622 
’ | North Dakota: Fed- 
epl....<ttieaina viens 32 24 2, 127 70, 015 76,334] 1,605] 143,743 64, 782 2, 468 
Ohio: Federal*. ....| 135} 12 27,754) 872, 691 942, 458] 19, 229) 1,637,435) 780, 642 21, 900 
Oklahoma: Federal ¢. 23 20 2,218} 80,449 87,166] 1,648] 147,613 71, 866 2, 682 
Oregon: Federal ¢_... 29 26 2, 848 79, 556 87,943} 1,953] 146, 289 76, 170 2, 483 
Pennsylvania: Fed- 
ye Se 296| 257! 77,579) 2,756,601] 2,978,227] 58,311] 5,068,496} 2, 292, 618 73, 953 
Rhode Island_.....-. 27 25} 15.835] 1,072,511] 2,769,642} 6,992) 1, 273,029] 2,215,416] 42,985 
\ DUDS. catidinaches 14 14) 13,884] 1,020,071] 2,713, 592) § 5,933] 1, 187, 256] 2, 171, 857 41, 702 
Federal_......... 13 11 1, 951 52, 440 56,050} 1,059} 85,773 43, 559 1, 283 
9 South Carolina: 
g Fodentl {uswnseneses 24 18 2, 687 69, 359 78,346) 2,400) 151, 285 60, 319 1, 878 
, South Dakota: Fed- 
COS oi i ddsbiewis 14 12 1,971 85, 939 93,318} 1,501} 165,124 72, 683 2, 946 
9 of Tennessee. ......... 123} 111] 28,500) 1,589,439] 1,899,854] 20,211] 347,132) 1,554, 976 4, 428 
" eee 69 69} 21,411] 1,427,687| 1, 723, 085/513, 290 (3) 1,411, 258} (8) 
6) Federal.......... 54 42 7,089} 161,752 176, 7€9| 6,921] 347,132) 143,718 4, 428 
TORRD ccutinenteigsmain 247| 214) 26,912) 2,598,228) 2,958,045) 25,998] 2,339,379) 2, 527,978 90, 938 
‘6 2, Se ee 80 77; @) 1, 333, 043} 1,578,973} (3) 3 1, 407, 503 50, 054 
12 _ Federal_......__- 167| 137) 26,912) 1,265,185] 1,379,072) 25.998] 2,339,379] 1,120,475} 40, 884 
4 022 Utah...sachdiietocsens 46 43 7,396; 361,430 409, 100) 6, 533 142,133) 342,349 2, 024 
x a. 24 24 4,368) 285, 965 324,741) 4,433 3) 275, 754 (3) 
7 S  Federal.......... 22 19} 3,028 75, 465 84,359} 2,100} 142,133) 66, 595 2, 024 
g Vermont: Federal... 4 3 177 3, 020 3, 314 115 5, 339 2, 733 
‘4 Vie Gill... csscs---- 79} «65 5,645) 893,678) 1,216,273) 4,107| 304,185] 997,777 4, 673 
197 ae 27 27 (8) 744,178} 1,052,315) (8) (3) 859, 271 (3) 
: Federal iin aiakeen 52 38 5, 645 149, 500 163,958} 4, 107 304, 185 138, 506 4, 673 
or Washington. _.._.._. 125] 119) 18,449} 883,789 , 934) 9,410} 212,824) 842,418 3, 208 
6, 614 State § oe 92 92 14, 411 761, 268 834, 854) § 6, 926 (8) 728, 510 () 
__ Federal_......... 33} 27| 4,038} 122,521; 132,080) 2,484] 212,824) 113,908 3, 208 
6, 614 West Virginia.......| 47; 38] 7,820] 310,087] 411, 455] 1,863} 156,541) 377, 155 2, 154 
1, 471 TAREE Fc nouseoce 18 15) 4,586) 221,200) 315,949] (3) (3) 299,314; = (?) 
ait _ Federal.......... 29 23 3, 234 88, 878 95, 506; 1, 156, 541 77, 841 2, 154 
434 Wisconsin: State®...| 488] 488] 101, 226| 5,944,241! 6,407,617} (2) | 8,282,976) 4,655,070) 220, 522 
1) 382 Wyoming: Federal... 16) 14) 1,134] 30, 894 33,425, 674| 54,505, 26, 998 640 
Os 
6, 985 ' Figures as of December 31, unless otherwise specified. 
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For those States for which substantially complete coverage \y xs 
obtained, data were computed showing the rate of credit-union mey)- 
bers per 10,000 of population. These rates, arranged in descending 
order, are shown in table 2. Massachusetts still retained its leading 
position, with 378 credit-union members for every 10,000 population. 
In other words, about 4 percent of all the people in that State wore 
credit-union members at the end of 1937. This development yas 
been almost entirely under State law, and the same is true in Wiscon- 
sin which follows next in order. In California, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, and Virginia, all of which have had State 
eredit-union acts for a long while, the number of associations incor- 
porated under the Federal law exceeded those under the State acts, 


‘LapLE 2.—Credit Union Members per 10,000 of Population, 1937, by States 
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All States ; 133.2 || Maryland... SP Te = R32 


— ———— | Michigan - -- Seeamuscesees see 82. | 
Massachusetts __- 378.4 || Kentucky. eae 5.3 
een... ....... aa 348.1 || Georgia. - cnees saci te ; 70.9 
Rhode Island _. Ce | 232.5 || Kansas__. Ps RDS 2.7 
ia died 230. 0 | Delaware... - litical 52.4 
Minnesota. _ _- 190.8 || Maine... ee A). 
SOT a 186.2 || Wyoming : ES ae (8.7 
are : 2a 143. 3 ] West Virginia__- ita 12.7 
RS as 138.3 || Alabama... a 10), 2 
Indiana. ____- Ss bo aot 136.1 || Arizona. _- ate: ica $7. ( 
Washington... - | 112.3 || North Carolina ore ‘ 
US 7x. 111.5 || North Dakota_. ‘ ; f 
ils bccdtendtieeme wos bse 108.5 || South Dakota-. eS we Ek 2s 
“Paras a 106.5 || Montana 2 a 4 
Tennessee... ___ > we 99.5 || Nevada fi 


















New York.__. 97. 


| Vermont___. 








' Computed on basis of estimated population, July 1, 1937 


PODOPOOS 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASING BY FARMERS, 1936 





WHAT is termed “the first door-to-door count’’ of farmers’ cooper- 
atives was made in 1937 by the 12 banks for cooperatives under the 
Farm Credit Administration. The data obtained covered the year 
1936 and related to 10,752 associations marketing “everything from 
onions to oranges and buying virtually every type of farm supply. 
These associations had an aggregate membership of 3,270,000 and 
their business for 1936 amounted to $2,700,000,000. On this business 
they realized net gains of $38,686,000, of which $25,380,000 was 
returned to the members on their patronage and the remainder w:s 
retained to provide additional working capital. It was found that 
the largest amount of patronage refunds was made by the citrus- 
fruit marketing cooperatives, which returned a total of $6,043,000. 
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The associations dealing in petroleum products were also great money 
savers for their members; three of every four returned patronage 
refunds—totaling altogether $4,294,000 and averaging some $7 per 
member." 


Trend in Cooperative Purchasing by Furmers 


As a result of a limited survey covering 3,000 farms in the United 
States in January 1938, the Bureau of the Census reports that the 
proportion of farmers who were doing cooperative purchasing of their 
supplies was 17 percent.? Of those surveyed in 1930, less than 7 
percent were in this class. Tenant farmers showed a much greater 
increase in cooperative activity than did the farm owners; the pro- 
portion of the tenants buying cooperatively rose from 3.9 percent in 
1930 to 13.5 percent in 1938, whereas the corresponding figures for 
owners were 9.0 and 19.5 percent. 

The table following, reproduced from the Census report, shows 
the proportion of the farms doing collective purchasing and of those 
doing cooperative marketing. The report points out that “compared 
with the phenomenal increase in the proportion of farmers making 
use of cooperatives in purchasing, the increase in the proportion selling 
cooperatively is relatively small.’’ In both cases the remarkable 
feature is the increase in the cooperative participation by tenants. 


Farms Reporting Cooperative Purchasing and Marketing, 1930 and 1938 


[Figures for both years are for selected counties in 40 States] 





Jan. 1, 1938 | Apr. 1, 1930 
Item + | (survey of | (Census of 
3,000 farms); all farms) 


Cooperative purchasing: 

Percent reporting such purchases_-_- pak a 17.0 6.9 
waers......... ae am PAD POR Se ere 19. 5 9.0 
(SS : , 7 . 13.5 2.9 

_ Average amount per farm reporting ---- - : $286 $365 
Cooperative marketing: | 

Percent reporting such marketing __. : a — : 15.1 11.3 

17.3 | 13.8 

12.0 7.6 

$1, 033 | $1, 355 





The Census report points out that the number of farms covered in 
its survey *(3,000) was too limited for general conclusions. The co- 
operative purchases of these farms, however, totaled $146,515 and the 
sales of crops marketed $470,840. 


'Data are from Farm Credit Administration, press releases Nos. 9-20, 9-30, and 9-32. 
*U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Press release No. 11049. 
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STATUS OF LABOR BANKS, JUNE 30, 1938 


THE FOUR labor banks now in operation in the United §; 
showed an increase of 14.4 percent in capital, surplus, and undiy 
profits on June 30, 1938, as compared with the same date in 1937 


sustained a loss of 3.1 percent in deposits and of 2.4 percent in () 


resources. Compared with 1937, the Union National Bank ha. 
creases in both deposits and total resources, but the other three | 
showed decreases in these items in 1938. 


The following table, supplied by the Industrial Relations Sectiv), 


Princeton University, shows data for each of the four banks. 


Condition of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1938 





| Capital. sur- | 
Name and location of bank | plus and undi- Deposits | Res 
| vided profits | 


All banks $2, 593, 899 $21, 013, 099 | $2 











Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Il 650, 000 7, 056, 297 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J 469, 743 3, 443, 320 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York, N. Y_-_-- 681, 580 5, 893, 029 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 702, 576 4, 620, 453 | 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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STATE LABOR LEGISLATION, 1938 
































IN 1938 regular and special sessions of the legislatures were held in 18 
States! and the Territory of Puerto Rico, and nearly all these juris- 
dictions adopted some law directly or indirectly affecting labor. 

In some States unemployment-compensation acts were amended or 
reenacted. An old-age assistance act was adopted in Virginia, and 
this type of legislation is now on the statute books of every State. 

In the field of industrial relations, some legislation was enacted to 
protect workmen participating in labor disputes. The restriction of 
the use of armed guards and detectives in strikes was the subject of 
legislation in several States, and in Rhode Island the use of tear gas 
by private persons or corporations during labor disputes has been 
prohibited. The Legislature of Puerto Rico enacted a labor relations 
act modeled on the Federal law. 

Legislation concerning hours of labor received attention in a number 
of States. In South Carolina a comprehensive law was passed regu- 
lating the hours of labor of men, women, and children, and Louisiana 
and Virginia legislated on the subject of hours of labor of women. 

Kentucky and Louisiana adopted new minimum-wage laws, and in 
Kansas the former minimum-wage law was revived. In South 
Carolina a comprehensive law was enacted regulating the payment of 
wages, and in New York and Rhode Island laws were passed for the 
protection of employees of contractors on public works. 

Several States legislated on the subject of health and safety of 
employees. Legislation affecting apprentices was considered by 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Virginia. The Louisiana law regulat- 
ing employment agencies was strengthened. In Georgia, prison labor 
was the subject of legislation. 

The following review is merely an outline of labor legislation 
enacted in 1938. Workmen’s compensation legislation also has been 
included. No attempt has been made to give details of the laws, or 
to cover legislation on such subjects as the examination and licensing 
of occupations, absentee voting, the retirement of public employees, 
and unemployment relief. 





_' Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
Sissippl, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 


Virginia, For a resume of Federal labor legislation in 1938, see September 1938 Monthly Labor Review, 
PP. 561-665, 


96143—38——_7 
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Hours of Labor 


General coverage.—In South Carolina a comprehensive law was 
enacted regulating the hours of labor of men, women, and minors 
(No. 943). The hours of labor of all employees of mercantile est,}). 
lishments, public eating places, laundries, dry-cleaning estab|ish- 
ments, bakeries, mines, quarries, and other manufacturing esta). 
lishments, are now limited to 56 a week and 12 a day. There are 
numerous exceptions, such as cotton, silk, rayon, and woolen ills. 
certain occupations in small towns and rural areas, and agricultural] 
labor. The hours of labor of female employees are limited to 40 y 
week in garment factories, and to 48 in finishing, dyeing, and bleaching 
plants; these limitations, however, will become inoperative on May |, 
1939, unless the Congress of the United States enacts similar laws. 
The act also prohibits the employment of minors under 18 between 
10 p. m. and 6 a. m., and limits the hours of labor of drivers of motor 
trucks to 8 consecutive driving hours in any 24-hour period, and to 
60 driving hours in any period of 7 consecutive days. 

The 1936 act, establishing an 8-hour day and 40-hour week for 
workers in certain textile mills, to be effective when similar legislation 
was enacted in Georgia and North Carolina, was amended (No. 7(2), 
so as to make the act immediately effective. However, it will become 
inoperative on May 1, 1939, unless similar legislation has been enacted 
by Congress. The amendment exempts a number of employees 
including office workers, engineers, firemen, mechanics, and outside 
crews. 

Women and minors.—In Louisiana an act (No. 363) was passed 
providing that no woman may now be employed in any manufac- 
turing, mechanical, mercantile, telegraph, or telephone establish- 
ment, or by an express or transportation company, or in a laundry, 
hotel, or restaurant, more than 8 hours a day, or 6 days or 48 hours a 
week. The act also prohibits the employment of women more than 6 
consecutive hours without a rest period of at least 45 minutes, unless 
the employment ends at half past one in the afternoon. Girls under |S 
may not work between 6 p. m. and 7 a.m. Women engaged in agr'- 
culture, canning, domestic service, the fishing industry, and_ those 
employed by certain public utilities, or by ferry companies in cities o! 
over 400,000 population, are exempt from the provisions of the law. 

Two laws were enacted by the Massachusetts Legislature relating 
to the hours of labor of women and minors. The provisions of the 
code relating to the allowance of time for meals was amended by 
chapter 335 so as to provide that exemptions may be granted at the 
discretion of the commissioner of labor and industries. Heretofore 
the labor department could grant exemptions only with the consen! 
of the Governor. The suspension of the law prohibiting the employ- 
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' ment of women in the manufacture of textile goods after 6 p. m. was 
' continued until April 1, 1939, by the provisions of chapter 68. 


jonger hours than those prescribed in the law. 































" | lock-outs is prohibited. 
ploy- 4 
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In New Jersey the law prohibiting the employment of women 


| before 7 a. m. or after 12 p. m. no longer applies to restaurant em- 
| ployees (ch. 98). The New York labor law was amended by chapter 


651 to prohibit the employment of certain children in beauty shops for 
In Virginia (ch. 409) 
the hours of labor of women are now limited to 9 a day and 48 a 
week, instead of 10 a day as formerly; in addition to the exemptions 
listed in the original law, the amendatory legislation lists certain other 
exempted employments. 


Child Labor 


In New York employment certificates may be granted to minors 
exempt from school attendance on account of mental condition, or 
upon the recommendation of a State child-guidance clinic, but only 
if the work is suitable and safe (ch. 165). The present law regulating 
the employment of minors in street trades in cities of more than 
20,000 population has been made applicable to other cities or school 
districts of more than 4,500 population if considered advisable by the 
board of education (ch. 282). The power to require unemployed 
minors from 16 to 17 to attend school has been given to the board of 
education (ch. 355). 

The child labor law of Puerto Rico was clarified. Under the amend- 


atory act (No. 145) district courts have exclusive jurisdiction of 
violations. 


Labor Relations 


Strikes and lock-outs.—Legislation was enacted in several States to 
give protection to employees engaged in strikes. In Kentucky peace 
officers are now prohibited from receiving compensation from private 
persons or corporations (ch. 7). Another act (ch. 49) prescribes the 
qualifications of deputy sheriffs and other nonelective peace officers. 
The new law also prohibits the appointment of an officer who is not a 
citizen of the United States or one who has, within 2 years, acted as a 
detective or guard in a labor dispute. 

The New York Legislature (ch. 349) provided for the licensing and 
regulation of private detectives. Detectives, their employees or 
agents, are prohibited from interfering in strikes or lock-outs as strike- 
breakers, or from acting as labor spies. In this State a law was also 
enacted making it a crime to participate in a lynching (ch. 397). The 
law does not cover violence occurring during picketing or boycotting 
incidental to a labor dispute. In Rhode Island (ch. 2619) the use by 
private persons or corporations of tear gas, etc., during strikes or 
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Settlement of disputes—In Massachusetts the law relating to the 
board of conciliation and arbitration was amended by chapter 364 gs, 
as to give the board jurisdiction over a dispute involving any employer. 
Formerly the board’s jurisdiction was limited to employers of 25 o; 
more employees. The Puerto Rican law was amended (No. 12)) to 
provide that after employers and employees have agreed to arbitrate. 
the collective agreement or decision shall be binding. 

Miscellaneous.—In Louisiana an act (No. 179) was passed providing 
that an employer may not, by intimidation or coercion, interfere with 
employees participating in politics. 

The general corporation law of New York was amended: (ch. 570 
to require the approval of the State board of standards and appea!s for 
the use, in certificates of incorporation, of such names as ‘‘Industria| 
Union,” “Local Industrial Union,’ ‘Industrial Union Council.’ 
“Committee for Industrial Organization,” and “C. 1. O.” 

The South Carolina Legislature enacted a law (No. 926) affecting 
employers in textile industries who rent houses to employees. [lere- 
after, if an employee’s rent is in arrears on account of reduced employ- 
ment, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, the employer may not 
apply more than 50 percent of the employee’s weekly earnings toward 
the payment of the rent. 

Puerto Rico passed a labor relations act (No. 143), similar to those 
now in effect in several States,* guaranteeing to employees the rights 
of self-organization and collective bargaining. 


Wages 


Minimum wages.—Two new minimum-wage laws were passe i 
1988—Kentucky (ch. 105) and Louisiana (Act No. 362), and in 
Kansas a former minimum-wage law was revived.* There are now 
25 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, which have 
minimum-wage legislation. In Massachusetts the minimum-wage 
law was strengthened by chapter 237. 

Payment of wages—A comprehensive wage-payment law was 
enacted in South Carolina (Act No. 944) which requires that an 
employer must notify each employee in writing of the rate of pay, ete. 
The act also specifies when the wages must be paid upon termination 
of employment, and contains provisions for the collection of unpaid 
wages. The wage-payment law of Puerto Rico was also amended 
(Act No. 3) so as to provide that employees may not be paid thei! 
wages while on the premises of shops or commercial establishments. 





§ Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. For an analysis of these laws, 
October 1937 Monthly Labor Review, p. 854, (or reprint Serial No. R. 638). 
‘ For an analysis of these laws, see June 1938 Monthly Labor Review, p. 1420. 
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Protection of wages of employees of contractors —In New York the 
State comptroller is now authorized to require that bonds guaran- 
teeing prompt payment of moneys due workmen and materialmen, 
be furnished by contractors on public improvements (ch. 707). The 
Rhode Island law relating to contractors’ bonds on public works was 
amended by providing that a bond to assure the payment of wages 
must be given in connection with all contracts for the construction, 
improvement, or repair of public buildings (ch. 2644). 

Garnishment of wages.—Three States legislated on this subject. By 
an amendment adopted in Massachusetts, money or credits due for 
wages may be attached only if a written authorization is secured in 
advance from a justice of the court in which the action is commenced 
(ch. 343). In New Jersey it is now provided that executions against 
wages must be satisfied in the order in which they are presented to 
the person from whom such wages are due (ch. 333). The amount of 
an execution may not exceed 10 percent of the wages, unless the income 
of the debtor is more than $2,500. The Virginia law relating to 
garnishment was amended by chapter 356 so as to exempt 75 percent 
of the wages. The exemption may not be less than $50 nor more than 
$75. Formerly the exemption was limited to $50. 

Miscellaneous.—The Massachusetts law requiring the payment of 
minimum wages on public works now covers both permanent and 
temporary employees (ch. 413). The provisions of the New York 
labor law relating to the procedure for a laborer on public works to 
recover the difference between the wages paid and the prevailing 
wages, was amended (ch. 727) by defining the words ‘‘verified com- 
plaint”’ to include a verified demand or verified notice of claim filed 
in accordance with local laws or ordinances. In Massachusetts (ch. 
403) every employer making deductions from the wages of employees 
for social-security benefits must, upon request, advise the employees 
of the amount and nature of the deductions. 


Health and Safety 


Two laws were enacted by the Legislature of New York to protect 
workmen employed in the construction of buildings. Chapter 119 
provides that elevator shaftways and stairwells of buildings in the 
course of construction or demolition must be protected with planking 
not more than one story below where men are working. By chapter 
334 the New York Bureau of Standards and Appeals was given greater 
latitude in authorizing the use of more modern and up-to-date materials 
in the construction, etc., of factory buildings in place of materials 
becoming obsolete. 

In Virginia two changes were made in the State laws relating to 
mining. By the provisions of chapter 106, the name of the department 
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of mines was changed to the division of mines, and the State 
mine inspector was granted authority to inspect the mine scales used 
for weighing coal. By chapter 425 the owner of a coal mine must 
notify the State mine inspector within 10 days of the discontinuance 
or resumption of work in any mine, or a change in the name of a 
mine or its owner. In Louisiana provision has been made for the 
inspection of boilers (No. 264). An accident-prevention council was 
created in Puerto Rico (No. 317). 


Legal Holidays and Sunday Labor 


The Louisiana Legislature has made Mardi Gras a holiday in the 
parish of East Baton Rouge (No. 307); municipalities may not declare 
this day a holiday. In Virginia, Thomas Jefferson Day (April 13 
has been declared a holiday (ch. 78). In Rhode Island, a referendum 
will be held in November 1938, to determine whether Columbus Day 
(October 12) shall be observed as a legal holiday (ch. 2601). Massa- 
chusetts, by provisions of chapter 143, will permit the sale of certain 
products on Sundays preceding Christmas and Thanksgiving Day. 
In Puerto Rico additional establishments are now permitted to remain 
open on Sundays (No. 306), and July 27 and November 19 were 
declared holidays (Nos. 97, 91). 

Massachusetts and New York passed legislation relative to 1 day’s 
rest in 7. The Massachusetts law was amended so as to make certain 
that it applies to restaurants (ch. 295). Another amendment pro- 
vides that the 24-hour consecutive rest period must include an un- 
broken period between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. (ch. 320). The New York 
law requiring 1 day’s rest in 7 has been made applicable to janitors, 
watchmen, superintendents, supervisors, or managers employed in 
dwellings, apartments, lofts, and any other buildings. The amenda- 
tory act also applies to engineers and firemen employed jn theaters 
(ch. 676). 


Preferences 


The Legislature of Massachusetts provided that at least 75 percent 
of the persons employed by the department of public works (except 
civil service employees) must be residents of the highway district in 
which the work is being done (ch. 67). In Mississippi preference 
must be given to residents of the State in public-work employments 
(p. 559). 


Social Security 


Virginia enacted a comprehensive system of social security legisla- 
tion (ch. 379), and Puerto Rico provided for old-age assistance (No 
205). All of the States now have legislation providing for assistance 
to the aged. The old-age assistance acts of the following States were 
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amended: Georgia (p. 351), Kentucky (chs. 56, 57, 58), Massachu- 
setts (chs. 274, 285), New Jersey (ch. 123), and Rhode Island (chs. 
9620, 2623). 

Although all of the States had enacted unemployment compensa- 
tion acts prior to 1938, considerable legislation on this subject was 
passed in Georgia (p. 356), Indiana (S. B. 328), Kansas (ch. 51), 
Kentucky (ch. 50), Louisiana (Act No. 164), Massachusetts (chs. 163, 
469, 470), Mississippi (ch. 147), New Jersey (chs. 58, 59, 111, 312, 
314, 396), New York (chs. 10, 198, 265, 266), and Virginia (ch. 446). 


Investigative Commissions 










Several resolutions were adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature 
providing for investigations of labor problems. One resolution (Res. 
ch. 45) provided for an investigation by the departments of labor 
and industries and public health, relative to the hours of labor of 
women and children in hospitals and nursing homes. Another reso- 
lution (Res. ch. 80) established a commission to investigate unemploy- 
ment compensation. The commission on interstate cooperation was 
instructed, by Resolution ch. 10, to investigate and study the migra- 
tion of industrial establishments from Massachusetts to other States. 
A commission was also established, by authority of Resolution ch. 26, 
to investigate-and study the problems affecting unemployed youth, 
and the advisability of establishing conservation camps for the relief 
of unemployment. 

In New York a committee was created (A. Res. Temp. No. 43) to 
investigate the English method of dealing with industrial self-regula- 
tion and existing profit-sharing systems between employers and 
employees. In this State the time limit for the report of the committee 
studying discrimination against persons of middle age was extended 
until March 1, 1939 (A. Res. Temp. No. 50). The Virginia Legis- 
lature established a commission to ascertain the causes of labor 
disputes and recommend methods of settling them (S. J. Res. 1). 















Vocational Education 










The Massachusetts law relating to vocational education was changed 
so as to include within its scope distributive occupations, and also to 
qualify the State to take advantage of the Federal law (ch. 446). 
The Rhode Island law on this subject was also amended (ch. 2621). 
By the provisions of Act No. 274 Puerto Rico accepted the provisions 
of the act of Congress of June 8, 1936, which appropriated funds for 
the further development of vocational education in the territories. 
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Apprenticeship 


Legislation affecting apprentices was considered by 3 States. ho 
Louisiana Legislature provided for voluntary apprenticeship 1) (er 
approved agreements and established a director of apprentices) jy, 
the department of labor (No. 364). In Massachusetts an act was 
passed (ch. 448) establishing within the department of labor and 
industry a temporary commission on apprentice training.  Virvinig 
enacted legislation (ch. 421) providing for the regulation of voluntary 
apprenticeships, and creating an apprenticeship council. , 


Other Labor Measures 


Employment agencies—The Louisiana law regulating private 
employment agencies was strengthened and made more effective 
(No. 263). 

Labor departments, etc—In New York amendatory legislation was 
enacted clarifying the powers and duties of the board of standards 
and appeals established in 1937 (ch. 657). In Louisiana the lay 
creating a department of labor was amended by Act No. 266, which 
clarifies the provisions of the original act. 

Prison labor—The Georgia Legislature, in establishing the penal 
administration board, provided that the board shall not operate any 
business in competition with private industry or agriculture, except 
for the need of the State or its agencies (p. 195). 

Credit unions, etc—Amendments to the laws authorizing the forma- 
tion and operation of credit unions were adopted in Massachusetts 
(ch. 239), Rhode Island (ch. 2632), and Virginia (ch. 259). In New 
York the establishment of savings-bank life insurance was authorized 
by chapter 471. The act permits the issuance of policies of not more 
than $1,000, but limits the aggregate that may be issued to one person 
to $3,000. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the basic workmen’s compensation acts or supple- 
mentary legislation were adopted by the legislatures of 8 jurisdictions.’ 

Benefits —In New Jersey, by chapter 36, a person having paid the 
cost of burial may now be reimbursed in an amount not exceeding 
$150. In Virginia (ch. 249) the maximum weekly payments for 
disability and death were increased from $14 to $16, and the total 
aggregate amount which may be paid for disability was increased from 
$5,600 to $6,000. 

Coverage.—The provisions of the Massachusetts law were extended 
to employees of independent contractors and subcontractors injured 





§ Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Virginia, and Puerto Ri 
After this article was prepared Pennsylvania passed an act (No. 20) strengthening the law which mae |! 
in the nature of a compulsory law. 
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on public highways (ch. 102). Contractors on public works are now 
required to provide insurance under the act during the term of the 
contract (ch.438). In Virginia (ch. 249) employers who have regularly 
in service less than 11 employees are exempt from the workmen’s 
compensation act. In this connection, the act formerly used the 
term “operatives.” 

Occupational diseases—The Board of Standards and Appeals of 
New York is required to establish rules and regulations for protection 
of employees against silica dust and other dust hazards (ch. 657). 
Formerly this duty was vested in the industrial commissioner and the 
industrial board. 

Second injuries.—Several changes were made in the New Jersey 
law relative to the second-injury fund, by chapter 198. Payments 
to the fund will hereafter be made to the commissioner of labor, and 
disbursements must be made in semimonthly installments. The 
rehabilitation commission was authorized to make use of $15,000 a 
year for rehabilitation purposes. Applications for benefits must be 
made within 2 years after the last payment of compensation. 

Third-party liability—By an amendment adopted in Kansas (ch. 
50) an injured employee, his dependents, or a personal representative 
of a deceased employee, may take compensation and also sue the 
third party causing the injury or death. However, in the case of 
recovery against the third party, the employer has a lien to the extent 
of compensation and medical aid provided by him. The failure of 
an employee within 1 year after the injury, or in the case of death, 
the failure of his personal representative within 18 months after the 
injury, to bring an action against the third party, will operate as an 
assignment of the cause of action to the employer. 

Insurance.—The Louisiana Legislature provided that nonresident 
employers subject to workmen’s compensation liability, who do not 
own property in the State valued at $25,000, must insure in private 
companies or provide self-insurance (Act No. 232). In New Jersey 
(ch. 130) the president, secretary, and treasurer of a corporation are 
now liable for failure to secure compensation, and for violations the 
maximum penalty has been increased to $1,000 and imprisonment 
for 60 days. In Kentucky, by chapter 10 (First special session), the 
legislature amended the workmen’s compensation act in regard to 
premium taxes and operating finances of the compensation board. 
In New York the State insurance fund hereafter will be administered 
by 8 commissioners. The industrial commissioner will be ex officio 
& commissioner of the fund, and the advisory committee of the State 
insurance fund was abolished. The amendatory act (ch. 585) em- 
powers the commissioners to appoint an executive director and other 

officers of the State insurance fund, who will direct its policies and 
operation. The commissioner of taxation and finance will be the 


custodian of the fund. 
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Medical aid and examinations.—The provisions of the workmen's 
compensation law of Massachusetts, in regard to physicians authorize, 
to appear before the department of industrial accidents on behalf of 
injured employees, was amended by chapter 381. It is now provided 
that where the employee has engaged a physician, and a single mem be; 
of the department of industrial accidents believes that justice and 
equity so require, the employee may engage an additional physician. 
In such cases the department will allow a reasonable fee. The 
industrial-disease referees are empowered to make a more complete 
study of cases and render detailed reports to the department of 
industrial accidents by the amendatory legislation provided in chapter 
462. In Puerto Rico (Act No. 137) the amount which may be allowe« 
for hospital expenses was increased from $1 a day to $2. 

Appeals.—In New York the commissioners of the State insurance 
fund are exempt from filing a bond upon an appeal to the court of 
appeals (ch. 585). 

Investigative commissions.—A resolution was adopted in Massachu- 
setts (Res. ch. 62) creating a special commission to investigate work- 
men’s compensation insurance, including coverage for silicosis and 
other hazardous employment, and the subject of self-insurance. 


POPPI OR 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Peaceful Picketing 


LABOR unions have the right to picket peacefully for the purpose 
of compelling a store to close on Sunday, according to a decision of 
the Fourth District Court of Appeal of California. In the case 
under review the owners of a grocery store operated it themselves 
except for the help of an occasional employee who worked about 30 
hours a week. They had no agreement with any union and were 
not engaged in a dispute with organized labor. The owners of the 
business were requested to close on Sunday, and when they refused 
to do so pickets paraded in front of the store bearing placards upon 
which appeared the words “Unfair” and “Unfair to organized labor.’ 
An injunction was obtained forbidding this picketing. 

As there is no statute in California either prohibiting or permitting 
peaceful picketing, in reversing the lower court and upholding the 
right of the union to engage in this picketing, the court based its deci- 
sion on the constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech. The right to 
picket peacefully, the court declared, is not confined to labor disputes, 
but extends to “a dispute between a business man and any citizel 
or group of citizens who may differ with him on a question of business 
policy.”” A number of cases were cited holding that a secondary 
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boycott peacefully and properly conducted is legal under the consti- 
tutional guaranty of free speech. The court therefore concluded 
that labor unions have the right to force stores to close on Sunday 
by a secondary boycott, as “citizens have just as much and no less 
right to differ on the wisdom of Sunday closing as they have to 
entertain different opinions on conditions of employment or rates of 
pay.” (Ex parte Lyons, 81 Pac. (2d) 190.) 


Reinstatement of Employees Violating Nonstrike Agreement 


An order of the National Labor Relations Board directing reinstate- 
ment of striking employees, was not enforceable, according to a deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, where the employees struck in violation of an agreement 
made prior to the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The agreement provided that any dispute arising under the contract , 
would be submitted to an arbitration committee, and that there would 
be no stoppage of work pending a decision. The union demanded 
a closed shop and on the refusal of the company to arbitrate, on the 
cround that the demand was not included in the contract, a strike 
was called. The National Labor Relations Board ordered reinstate- 
ment on the ground that the employer committed an unfair labor 
practice in réfusing to bargain collectively after the enactment of 
the act. 

In holding that reinstatement should not be granted, the court 
observed that ‘‘no foundation more secure and reassuring or more 
protective of the rights of both labor and capital can be found than 
that reasonable contracts, not violative of public policy, should be 
respected by the parties who pledged their words and their integrity 
to abide by their terms.”’ The court declared that the strikers had 
lost their status as employees, as their violation of their specific 
agreement not to strike may not be ignored and repudiated. ‘‘More- 
over,”’ it was said, ‘‘they have no standing in a court of equity to 
ask relief in face of a solemn agreement which was reasonable, and 
which they deliberately breached.”’ (National Labor Relations Board 
v. Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., 96 Fed. (2d) 948.) 


Reinstatement of Sit-down Strikers 


Employees who staged a sit-down strike, resorted to violence in 
resisting eviction, and damaged and destroyed property, cannot be 
reinstated to their former positions by an order of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit, in reviewing the findings of the Board in a 
recent case, decided that such employees were properly discharged 
by their employer, and that the discharge terminated the employer- 
employee relationship. 
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The court, in a divided opinion, held that the evidence did jot 
sustain the findings of the Board that the employer-employee re|,- 
tionship continued after the striking employees were notified of t})cir 
discharge. The court declared that there was ample cause for {he 
discharge of the sit-down strikers, and that the evidence showed t)\,{ 
the employer did in fact discharge the employees who participate: in 
the strike. The language used by the employer indicated that the 
discharge was not because of union activity but because of ‘violent 
seizure and retention of the buildings.’’ Such a discharge, the court 
said, was lawful. ‘‘The discharge was justified and the employer 
was not thereafter under any obligation and sustained no relation- 
ship to the discharged men.”’ Therefore, the strikers who had not 
been reemployed were not employees and the Board was without 
power to order their reinstatement. (Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. y. 
National Labor Relations Board, 98 Fed. (2d) 375.) 


Substitute for Workmen’s Compensation 


A contract of employment which provided that the workmen's 
compensation act should not apply and which substituted another 
method providing for less compensation was held by the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico to be invalid, as against public policy. The 
public policy of the State has been declared to be that “compensation 
shall be made in a certain amount, to secure the injured employee 
against want, and to avoid his becoming a public charge.” 

The New Mexico statute provides that employers are conclusively 
presumed to be bound by the act in the absence of an express state- 
ment in writing that its provisions were not intended to apply. In 
such a case, the only alternative to recovery under the workmen’s 
compensation act is a suit for damages. For this reason the court 
held that the contract was not admissible to show that the act was 
inapplicable. “It is not in keeping with the public policy of the 
State to countenance overreaching on the part of an employer in 
making contracts with his employees which deprive them of part of 
the compensation to which they would be entitled under the terms 
of the workmen’s compensation act.’’ (Christensen v. Dysart et «l., 
76 Pac. (2d) 1.) 


Workmen's Compensation for Injury Outside State 


An employee of a Massachusetts corporation who was injured while 
temporarily in California was entitled to recover compensation uncer 
the California workmen’s compensation act, according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of that State. At the time of the injury, tle 
employee was a resident of Massachusetts and was employed there. 
His salary was paid to him in that State, and he had come to Call- 
fornia only on a specific errand for his employer. 
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In its decision, the court pointed out that compensation could not 
be recovered in California unless “this State has a governmental 
interest in the controversy superior to that of Massachusetts.” As 
the injured employee was employed in Massachusetts and was subject 
to the direction of officers of his employer located there, the interest 
of California was only ‘‘casual’’ unless there were other facts upon 
which a governmental interest might be based. This governmental 
interest, the court decided, could be found in the medical and hospital 
expenses which were incurred in California and had not been paid at 
the time of the hearing. It would be obnoxious to the public policy 
of the State, it was said, to deny persons who were injured in Cali- 
fornia the right ‘‘to apply for compensation when to do so might 
require physicians and hospitals to go to another State to collect 
charges for medical care and treatment given to such persons.” The 
court therefore decided that the governmental policy of California 
weighed more heavily in the scale of decision than the law of Massa- 
chusetts, and that “the conflict in laws must be resolved in favor of 
the State where the injury occurred.” (Pacific Employers Ins. Co. 
vy. Industrial Accident Commission, 75 Pac. (2d) 1058.) 


Fatal Heatstroke an Accident 


A fatal heatstroke was held by the Supreme Court of Minnesota to 
be an accident within the meaning of the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. The deceased, who was a robust man 38 years of age, was 
employed in icing refrigerator and Pullman cars in the railroad yards 
of Minneapolis. The place where he was required to work was about 
20 degrees hotter than the temperature in the open air. During a 
severe heat wave, he worked 94 hours in a week and became ill. He 
collapsed the following day at home and died shortly afterward. 

In holding that the fatal heatstroke was an accident, the court 
expressed the view that the ultimate collapse of the deceased was 
directly and immediately traceable to the excessive heat during the 
time of employment. ‘It cannot be said as a matter of law that there 
was an independent, unrelated, or intervening cause interrupting or 
displacing the cause set in motion during and because of the employ- 
ment.” The fact that the “collapse” did not occur during the hours 
of employment or on the working premises, according to the court, was 
not material. “The important thing to determine,’ it was said, 
“is not when the collapse occurred, nor whether it occurred upon the 
working premises of his employer, but rather when was the active, 
the proximate, cause set in motion causing the collapse.” (LaCrosse 


v. Cedar Lake Ice Co., 280 N. W. 285.) 
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Group Medical Care 


A nonprofit corporation which furnishes members with medica! 
services and hospitalization was held by the United States Distric; 
Court for the District of Columbia not to be engaged in the illecy| 
practice of medicine nor in the insurance business. The associatioy 
entered into a contract with physicians under the terms of whici 
they agreed to furnish medical services to members of the association 
for a stipulated compensation. The members paid a monthiy fee 
which entitled them to such services. 

In holding that the association was not engaged in the practice of 
medicine, the court pointed out that an individual may without 
violating the statutes contract with a physician for medical services 
for a stipulated period for a fixed compensation, and “it would seer 
that a group of individuals might make the same arrangement with » 
group of physicians.’”’ As the association does not in any way under- 
take to control the manner in which the physicians attend or pre- 
scribe for their patients, it was the opinion of the court that the 
physicians were independent contractors rather than employees. 
For this reason, it was held that the association did not, through its 
agents or employees, engage in the illegal practice of medicine. ((rouy 
Health Association v. Moor et al., 66 Wash. Law Rep. 620.) 
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WORK OF FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION 


SUBSTANTIAL -progress in diversifying the work of inmates of 
Federal penal and correctional institutions is shown by the report of 
the directors of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., for the fiscal year 
1937. This corporation was established in 1934 to determine the 
manner and extent of industrial operations in Federal prisons and to 
diversify the work so that no single industry should bear an undue 
burden of competition from prison-made goods. The ratio of indus- 
trial employees to total prison population increased from 17.6 percent 
in 1936 to 18.3 percent in 1937; net sales of prison goods aggregated 
$3,777, 387.04, of which $2,557,764.66 represented cost of material and 
$207,570.21 labor costs, the balance including manufacturing expenses 
and a net profit to surplus on the year’s work of $567,698.99. 

In the course of the year a new chair factory was completed at the 
United States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and at the 
same institution an industry was installed to salvage army surplus 
stocks for use of prisoners. Industrial buildings were completed at 
El Reno, Okla., and Lewisburg, Pa., and another was under way at 
Milan, Mich. The clothing factory at Alcatraz Island, Calif., was 
enlarged to give greater employment. Other changes were in process, 
as, for example, moving the broom factory from Leavenworth, Kansas, 
to an institution nearer the broomcorn producing section of the country. 

The Board emphasizes the importance of correlating vocational 
training in the institutions with the work opportunities. Industrial 
counselors have been employed in the major institutions to advise 
with officials in planning the vocational training and retraining of the 
prisoners who show the greatest possibilities. Several industries are 
actually training projects. However, in the larger institutions indus- 
tries are expected primarily to inculcate work habits, as the inmates of 
these prisons, being older, are less in need of intensive vocational 
training than are those in the smaller institutions. 

Accident compensation was made to prisoners for the first time in 
1937, under the legislation of 1934. Under the general policy adopted, 
the amount of compensation is based on the economic position of the 
inmate upon release—that is, the degree to which his earning capacity 
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after release may be lowered by reason of the accident—rather than oy 
some arbitrary valuation of the extent of the injury without refercyc¢ 
to economic status. While in the institution the prisoner receives. 
during incapacity, only his average monthly wage. He receives ¢ j)- 
pensation for his injury only after his release. If an inmate loses part 
of his earning capacity during confinement, the Board believes this js 
incidental to the loss of other rights and privileges. However, jt 
seems reasonable to the Board that on release from the institution lye 
should be compensated for injuries sustained, in order that he may 
not become a public burden. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JUNE 15, 1938 


THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities of the United States increased 0.4 percent 
during the quarter ending June 15, 1938. Food costs were largely 
responsible for this increase although rental costs and items of the 
miscellaneous group contributed to the general rise. Clothing, fuel 
and light, and housefurnishing goods cost less on June 15 than on 
March 15. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities 
combined, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 83.3 on June 15 as 
compared with 83.0 on March 15. Average living costs were 1.4 
percent lower than they were a year ago, but were 11.9 percent higher 
than at the low point in June 1933. They were 16.4 percent lower 
than in December 1929. 

Total costs advanced in 19 of the 32 cities during the quarter. 
Chicago was the only city reporting a rise of more than 1 percent (1.4), 
due largely to increased food and rental costs. Of the 13 cities in 
which declines were noted, only 2 (Buffalo and Richmond) reported 
decreases of as much as 1 percent. 

Food costs, as averaged for 51 cities, were 2.0 percent higher in 
June than in March. Sharply increased costs of fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, and meats were partially counterbalanced by the lowered 
cost of all other groups of foods. On the average, prices for fresh 
fruits and vegetables were 15.3 percent higher than in March. This 
increase was in part due to the rise in prices of potatoes and apples 
which generally occurs in the spring, and in part to an increase in the 
prices of lettuce, as well as carrots, oranges, and celery. Eggs 
advanced 10.6 percent. 

Of the 32 cities for which the Bureau prepares indexes of the cost 
of all goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, 
27 reported increased food costs during the last quarter, 5 reported 
declines. In Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Minneapolis, food costs 
rose 4.0 percent or more. Of the five cities reporting lower food costs, 
Richmond showed the largest net decline, 2.1 percent, due largely to 
the decreases for butter and pork products. 

96143—38——-8 823 
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Average clothing costs in the 32 cities were 0.7 percent lower on 
June 15 than on March 15, reflecting declines in each of the 32 cities. 
Most items in this group dropped, with men’s and women’s shoes and 
boys’ suits showing the most significant declines. Six cities, led by 
Jacksonville, Fla. (1.5 percent), reported clothing costs lower by | 
percent or more. | 

Average rental costs increased 0.4 percent, due to increases in 15 
cities and decreasesin17. The largest advances were noted in Chicago 
(3.8 percent) and in Pittsburgh (1.4 percent). In the 3-month period 
ending June 15, as in the preceding quarter, Detroit was again the 
only city reporting a drop in rental costs of more than 1 percent 
(1.6 percent). 

Fuel and light costs were lower in each of the 32 cities, chiefly 
because of the seasonal decline in the cost of coal. On the average. 
fuel and light costs fell 2.8 percent. In Atlanta, where they dropped 
8.0 percent, bituminous coal was selling for 15 percent less than in 
March. The decreases of 6.6 percent in Birmingham and 5.7 percent 
in Kansas City were also due to lowered bituminous coal costs, as 
well as to a decline in electricity rates in the latter city. The 5.) 
percent decrease in Houston was the result of the lowered cost of wood, 
and the 5.0 percent drop in Portland, Maine, was due to the decline 
in the cost of anthracite. 

The cost of housefurnishing goods decreased 1.0 percent. ‘Textile 
furnishings, rugs, and suites of furniture were largely responsible for 
the decrease which occurred in 30 of the 32 cities. Scranton reported 
the biggest drop in the cost of furnishings, where prices for most 
items, particularly suites of furniture, mattresses, and chairs con- 
tributed to the 4.0 percent decrease. 

Items in the miscellaneous group changed very little in most cities, 
increasing on the average 0.2 percent. In the 22 cities reporting a 
lower cost for this group of items, the largest declines occurred in 
Buffalo and Portland (Oreg.), where the drop was 1.9 percent. In 
Buffalo, this was largely due to lowered prices for motion picture 
admissions and to decreased cost of medical service. In Portland, 
Oreg., movie prices also declined. Streetcar fares were raised in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, accounting for most of the 1.7 percent 
and 1.2 percent advances in those cities. In Philadelphia, the only 
other city reporting an increased cost of miscellaneous items of more 
than 1 percent, the 1.5 percent rise was largely due to an advance 
in the price of newspapers. 
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Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from March 15, 1938, to June 15, 1938, 
are shown in table 1 for 32 large cities of the United States, by groups 
of items. 


TaBLeE 1.—Percentage Change From Mar. 15, 1938, to June 15, 1938, in Cost of Goods 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 
1 Increase less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from June 15, 
1937, to June 15, 1938, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners «nd 
Lower-Salaried Workers, for Specified Periods 





Percentage change from— 




























































| 
City | June 1920 | December | June 1933 | Jun: 
to 1929 to to | 1937, to 
June 15, June 15, June 15, Jun 
1938 1938 
Average: 32 large cities.__.___._- Pes Ss eee 2 —31.3 —16.4 +11.9 | 4 
New England: 
tibia addewednhaidpinecbbedbddinbienehess —31.9 —18.1 +8.4 24 
Portland, Maine_____.___-_- ee ee ee el ee ~32.3 —15.3 | +8. 2 | 
Middle Atlantic: | 
AR se Rs eee eee —30.5 —17.3 +9.8 | 4 
ee sella le at tea Sata aide Ma —28.7 —16.9 +8.0 f 
Philadel phia A Ce a Se eae ey, a eaey Pee eee —30. 1 —16.8 +-10.9 
‘ ES be tbiebkiebpeus tegndnnsthddbihentntiatingal —31.1 —17.3 +13.3 
EE, ay 5 PI Oa ee Sy —32.5 —19.3 4+-8.2 
East North Central: 
ae ES Sa A A —31.2 —19.3 +13. 8 | 
— SS eee a ee —30.5 —16.4 +11.5 | 
a cal a Ep — 28.4 —11.7 +14.8 | 9 
a —35.7 —15.9 +241 | 9 
Indianapolis___._._.- eeaea SZ = titileis deaiibateenlaanndadeca —35.3 —16.3 +12. 9 | 9 5 
West North Central: 
a i eat Re —36.7 ~14.4 +9, 5 | 
Minneapolis__..._....-__.__- SsNNeF 22) TATE —30.2 —13.5 +146 | 
a wh Tigi 3 re Cee si, —32.8 —17.5 +11. 5 | 
South Atlantic: 
Es ENE a 2) oc Be —38.7| 17.6 $12.5 | 
SRAM SEES Rene rie —28.2 —13.8 | +11.6 
I i EE IL LRTI: A. I IGG SE, —35.7 —16.9 | +12.0 
REIS a er ee Ee —35.5 | —16.1 | +11.2 
BREESE — OER SG TIS 8 OTT gs —34.0 —15.8 | +9.8 
ERO a a eee eae Social —37.3 | —17.9 +8.8 
EO I ea ajar MOET Ane —2B.9 | —11.9 +11.6 | 
East South Central: 
I —39.1 | —19.7 +14.9 9 
EES eS ae —33.9 | —15.5 | +11.7 f 
Ss Ra Sy a ey San eT I —34. 6 —18.0 +11.3 
West South Central: 
i 5 IIS SE 25 geen Fe —33.6 | —16.8 +14.5 | 
I EEE POE ELIA —29.0 | —15.8 | +10.4 | 
ES a, ee 2 eres eS. —32.6 —12.7 +13.3 
Pacific: 
EE EE ee ee Eee ee —29.2 —16.4 +12.6 | 
i ne eee ee abeeien —34.4 | —12.7 +15.1 | 
i EE AIRE Kis SSR EA —25.4 | ~12.0 +12.3 | 
|G RT SEE RG 2. STIRS VE —30.4 | —12.2 +12.0 | 





Indexes on 1923-25 Base 





Indexes of the average cost of all goods purchased by families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each of 
the 32 cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average 
of the years 1923-25 as the base.! These indexes, from 1913 through 
June 15, 1938, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3. 
The accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. 





1 Indexes of food costs based on costs in 1923-25 as 100 are computed monthly for 51 cities ‘including the 
32 cities in this report). Percentage changes from month to month are calculated for 7 additional ci! 
These data will be sent upon request. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-S 



































alaried h 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through June 15, 1938 i 
[Average 1923-25= 100] c 
~ oe . 
: House- | LI 
Date Allitems| Food! | Clothing Rent F ae furnish- liseel. : 
£ ing goods leous l 
” — — —______ e 
EC Meee 57.4 63.1 55.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 h 
1914— December-.___.........-- 58.9 66.3 56. 3 61.4 54.5 49.6 P 
1915—December-.._...........- 60.1 66. 3 58. 2 62.3 54.5 52.8 By y 
1916—December................ 66.9 79.5 66.9 62.8 58.5 61.0 | Be 
1917— December... ............. 79.4 99.1 83.1 61.5 66.9 71.8 “0 4 V 
1918—December__._.........._- 95.8 118, 2 118.9 64.7 78.7 97.8 81 9 . 
ten cccccnedvencenties 98. 2 117.3 128. § 67.3 77.8 104. 0 R4 E 
a te 109. 8 126. 4 159. 5 73.1 82.4 ~ 123.0 92 4 a 
1920—June.___.__ EE ST’ 121.2 146.1 168. 6 79.4 91.3 137.0 99 
I censsqisianiie 112.2 115.7 151.0 87.5 103.7 132.8 10 9 y 
 “ - SSS" 2 12.8 95.8 129.8 92.7 OR. 4 114.3 1 
See 101.7 102. 1 112.2 93. 3 98. 2 103. 2 1 t 
ae 100.3 99.7 107. 2 94.8 99. 1 100. 4 102 ; 
1922— March 62 ceeeseeceesseeteos OA. ‘ 93. 5 102. 4 94. 6 96. 3 95 0 tt 4 
ON emcee A: ty 97.0 95. 6 100. 4 95. 0 95.9 93. 2 99 J 
 - “er 96. 4 93.3 99. 3 95. 2 100.9 93.4 99.9 
I is ic cninisinnntiiediadi 97.7 96. 7 99. 4 95.8 102. 2 96. 3 ® a 
(Ne la 97.6 94. 6 100.8 96.3 101.5 100. 7 99 
| ATE SS TRIS 98. 7 97.7 101. 1 97.3 98.7 102.8 99 t 
Ee 99.9 100. 0 101.9 98. 2 99.8 102.9 a9 
December...............- 100. 2 99.5 101.8 99.7 101.1 102.9 0 J 
Ne 99.0 95.9 101.5 100. 2 99.9 102.1 | 90.7 t 
A Ree era 98. 9 95.9 100. 6 101.3 97.6 99.4 | 99.8 
September. ._........___- 99. 2 97.3 99. 5 101.4 98.9 98.4 | 99 8 V 
EET 100. 0 99. 5 98.9 191.7 99.5 99.1 | 100.2 
i a 101.4 104.2 98. 5 101.4 97.9 97.9 00.8 
| eee 104. 0 111.1 7.9 101.3 105. 8 97.8 0 1 
aes 102. 5 108. 9 97.1 100. 4 100. 0 95.8 I 
SIN s.. oncactnancuce 102.3 108. 1 Of. 2 100.0 103. 4 94.7 01.4 
ETT 101.9 18. 7 95.3 99.0 99. 4 93. 4 
TESS 100. 4 104.7 94.0 7.9 100. 6 93. 0 i 
<< See, “ae 99. 2 102. 5 93.8 06 5 97.7 91.1 
PE i cadcantaddusce 99. 4 103. 2 93. 3 95. 5 99. 7 90. 5 8 
OS eee 99. 1 103. 7 92.8 94.2 97.0 90. 2 | 
| TTS 99. 6 105. 7 92.2 93.3 99.1 89.9 | 103 
|e es 97.7 101.2 91.5 92.0 95.9 88.8 | 103 = 
December___- RS, 93.8 92.1 88. | 90. 1 98. 1 85.1 | 103.4 
Ee tteitisinnsisceccwcnnne 88. 3 80. 6 83. 4 87.3 93. 7 79.3 102.8 r 
RS 85. 1 76. 2 77.6 83.9 95.3 74.9 01,8 1 
{ 
Se ea ee 79.7 67.6 73.5 78.5 88.8 68.4 0K : 
pS SE 76.6 64.7 69.5 72.7 89.8 65. 6 98.8 1 
ee 8 74.5 64.9 68.4 66.8 84.9 65.8 | .4 
CS a ae 74.8 69.6 76. 2 63.9 90.0 73.5 | 3 l 
I Se 78.4 73. 4 77.9 62.7 87.7 75.0 | 06 r 
November 15___.__..____- 7¥. 1 75.3 77.8 62.7 89.0 75. 5 | i I 
‘ 
1935—Mareh 15................- 80. 6 79.8 78.0 62. 6 89.3 76.0 | 96.8 - 
ES AE gl 80.4 80. 2 77.8 62. 7 84.9 76. 2 | 96. 7 
4 roearree 80. 7 80. 2 78.0 63.3 87.7 77.0 | 96. 6 1 
1936—January 15............_.- 81.3 81.6 78. 3 63.5 88.3 7.0 | oh, f 1 
|, Oe er 80. 6 79.4 78. 6 63. 7 88.0 77.3 | 96 1 
ESE EE EE 82.0 84.0 78.5 64.2 86. 1 77.5 of. 4 l 
September 15......__.___- 82.4 84.3 78. 6 64. 6 87.4 78. 2 9 l 
December 15...........-- 82.4 82.9 79. 6 65.4 87.8 79. 2 96. 
1987—March 15............_.... 83.8 85.4 80.9 45.9 88. 1 83. 1 97 
WE ae 84.5 86.3 82. 1 67.5 84.9 85. 1 v4. 1 
September 15...._.______- 85.0 85.8 84.0 68.1 86. 0 86. 7 9S. 1 l 
December 15...._.______- 84.5 82. 6 84.0 69.3 87.3 87.5 Bd. f l 
1988— March 15..........._.._-- 83.0 78.6 82.8 69.4 88.0 85.4 98. 5 
ca ERE ae 83.3 80. 2 82.3 69.7 85.5 84.6 | 9. | 1 
ei ] 
! 
! Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 1 
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The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners «nd 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes, 
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however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 32 
cities combined, from 1913 through 1937. The annual average 
indexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food 
index is an average of the indexes (monthly, most years) falling within 
each year; the annual average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the 
weighted average of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the 
year, the weights representing the relative importance of each pricing 
period. When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and 
again in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, even 
though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the succeeding 
June. Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year and in 
June and December of the given year are all considered in arriving 
at an average cost for the year. The relative importance of each of 
these costs is expressed for December of the previous year by 2%, for 
June of the given year by 6, and for December of the given year 
by 3%. Weights for years in which pricing was done at other intervals 
will be furnished on request. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated ! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1937 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 














] 
» | House- : 
Year | Allitems| Food? | Clothing} Rent |F¥C¢h@nd) furnish. | Miscel- 

B ing goods 

| 

| 
RG ee ae 57.4 63.1 55.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 50. 1 
ES Be one 58.2 64.6 56. 1 61.4 54.3 49.0 51.2 
Sty NE see 63 9 7.4 61.9 54.5 51.3 52.8 
FS > aaa 63.2 71.7 62.9 62.6 56.6 57.2 55.5 
OE eR 74.4 92.4 75.6 62. 1 63.0 66.9 64.2 
a |  g72] 106.2] 102.5 63.2 73.3 85.9 76.7 
6 eneatials ea | 40nd | = 120.2] 135.7 68. 4 79.4] 108.2 86.3 
— 116.2] 1331] 161.6 80. 4 93.1] 132.8 99. } 
aa... wel mel mae 92 4 99.3] lLS8 102. 8 
———.......... 97.2 95.0} 101.0 95. 1 98. 6 94.8 99.7 
| ak eee 99.0 979| 1012 97.5| 100.3| 101.8 99. 3 
SE FY 7.0| 1004] 1010 99.1 | 100.1 99.9 
So RN 101.8 | 105.0 98.4] 101.5] 1006 9%. 1 100. 8 
a. 102.6 | 108.5 97.0} 10.5| 102.2 95.9 101. 1 
eo... ..:........ 100.6 | 104.5 95. 1 98.9} 100.6 93. 6 191.7 
ee 99.5] 103.3 93.7 96. 5 98.9 91.3 102.3 
ee 99.5] 104.7 92.7 94.3 98. 2 90.2 103. 1 
et |... .... 97.0 99. 6 90.7 91.7 97.2 87.9 103. 5 
a 88.6 82 0 82.7 86.9 95.1 79.2 102. 7 
an. ........... 79.8 68.3 73.2 78.0 90.4 68.9 100. 2 
a 75.8 66.4 70.9 67.2 87.4 68.0 7.0 
ee... 78.6 74.1 77.8 62.9 88. 4 74.9 96.7 
a... ....... 80. 7 80.5 77.9 62.9 87.5 76.4 96 7 
- aR 81.6 82.1 78 7 61.2 87.5 77.8 96. 5 
| ae 84.3 85.1 82.4 67.4 86. 6 84.9 97.8 























' For explanation of method used, see above. 
* Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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Table 5 presents June 15, 1938, indexes of living costs for families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average costs jy 
the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups of iters. 


TaBLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Saliried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, June 15, 1938 


[Average 1923-25 =100] 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 


Table 6 presents indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each 
date from June 1926 through June 15, 1938, on the 1923-25 base. 
It is planned to publish these indexes for each group of items in each 
December report, and to publish only the indexes of the cost of al 
goods in the March, June, and September reports. If indexes by 
groups of items are needed for any one of the 32 cities, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will be glad to furnish them. 
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TapLe 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through June 15, 1938 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 
























































East 

New England Middle Atlantic ——. 

Sentra 

Date 
Port- : : 
: New Phila- Pitts- Scran- ; 

Boston , Buffalo York | delphia| burgh ton Chicago 
1926—June. .......-. abs nde 102. 5 102. 0 104. 6 102. 4 104.8 103. 6 104. 1 102. 9 
aa 103. 5 101.8 103. 7 102.7 104. 5 103. 2 103. 8 102. 9 
108) wis makianesldmendiniene enone 101.9 101.7 103. 3 101.8 103.3 103. 0 103. 5 102. 6 
December.........-.--- 102. 2 100. 4 101.7 102. 5 102. 2 101.3 102. 4 100. 2 
ee ae 99. 5 98. 9 101.5 100.3 101.0 99.9 101.7 99.0 
(je awe 100. 9 100. 0 101.0 101. 1 99. 6 101. 0 101.9 99.3 
emt SU, ainda sane sensi 99. 6 99.7 101.3 100.7 99. 2 100. 8 101.4 98. 9 
ee 101. 4 100. 4 101.7 101.5 99.9 100. 2 101.6 99.7 
S009 Fe iain ep etina-cunee: 98. 7 98. 4 100.3 98.8 97.6 98. 6 99.0 97.8 
Deon. ...-cnccnce 95.9 95.4 95. 6 96. 5 94.3 93.8 95.2 93. 5 
1081—J uli casaieeae~e —_—s 89.4 90.9 90. 0 91.2 89. 7 88.4 88.7 88.0 
December. .........--- 87.2 88. | 85.7 88. | 86.3 84.7 85.5 84.4 
100) J Es scikadinpmainns ies 80. 5 83.5 2.3 84. 2 80. 4 78.7 80. 1 77.1 
i ae 78. 6 79.9 78. 4 81.0 76.8 76.0 78.0 73. 4 
19938-—J chaaaccccakan ore as 76. 6 78. 6 76. 6 78. 1 74.9 73.2 75.8 70.7 
eas 79.7 82.5 78.8 80. 5 78. 4 76.0 80. 0 72.4 
a 5 ee ar 81.3 83. 6 80. 2 81.8 79.9 77.7 80.8 72.7 
November 15........-- 82.0 84.4 79.9 82.1 79. 6 77.8 80. 6 73.5 
1935— March 1§.............- §2.9 84.6 81.6 83. 6 80. 4 79.2 81.9 76. 2 
pi ee 82.7 85.3 82.0 83. 1 80. 4 79.1 82. 1 76.0 
7 eee 82 9 5.0 81.6 83.4 80. 9 79.6 82.8 76. 1 
1936—January 15......._..-- 83. 0 85.3 82.5 84 2 81.9 79.9 83. 2 76.7 
| Seem aeeee 82.6 84.7 81.8 83. 0 81.3 79.1 81.8 76.2 
i hal a 84.2 86.5 84. 1 83.8 82. 1 80.7 83. 2 77.6 
September 15.____- a 83. 5 85.7 83.3 84.4 82. 1 80.8 83. 2 78. 4 
December 15__.._.___- 83.3 85.8 83. 8 84.3 82.5 80.8 83.7 78.5 
1937—Mareh 15.............. 84. 2 86. 6 84.9 85. 1 83. 4 82. 1 84.0 80. 0 
te ia 85. 1 87.6 87.1 84.9 84.0 84.6 84 9 81.2 
September 15... ______- 86.5 87.7 86. 4 86. 7 84.3 84 9 84.2 81.3 
December 15.__...._.- 84.5 86. 4 86. 5 86. 5 83. 2 83. 5 82.9 80.8 
1938— March 15.............. 82.4 85. 0 85. 0 84.0 82.4 2.4 82.0 79. 4 
|) a See 83.0 85.1 84. 1 84.3 83. 1 82.9 82. 1 80. 5 

: ; 2 . South 
East North Central—Continued West North Central Atlantic 

Date 
Cincin- | Cleve- ., | Indian- | Kansas | Minne- _ 

nati land Detroit apolis City apolis St. Louis} Atlanta 
NORD Tor ancinncacwuck, 105. 4 102. 6 101.4 101.9 101.5 102. 5 104. 2 102. 7 
December ............- 104. 6 101.8 100. 4 101.2 99. 6 100. 9 103. 7 100.9 
i es 106. 5 102. 0 100. 6 102.3 99.5 101. 1 104. 1 103. 1 
i a 102.3 99.4 97.5 98. 4 96. 1 98. 2 100.8 98. 1 
0 Fi clindccpatesocecu< 102.8 99.2 96. 2 98. 0 96. 2 98.5 100. 2 99.0 
J “=e 102. 0 98. 1 96. 3 97.4 95. 6 97.6 99.8 98. 7 
. Sa 103 4 98. 6 97.1 97.4 95. 5 97.9 100. 8 97.6 
December............-. 104. 4 97.8 96.9 98. 4 96. 5 99. 0 101.6 97.4 
1930—Jume.................. 103. 0 97.8 94. 6 97.1 95. 1 98. 0 99.5 94.0 
98.8 93. 3 88.3 91.9 92. 6 94.0 94.7 89. 9 
2. |e 92.8 87.3 82.4 85.3 88. 9 89. 6 88.5 84.4 
Destene?.........<.-- 89.3 84.3 77.2 81.7 85. 1 86. 6 84.0 79.8 
9 ae 82 9 80. 5 71.6 77.0 79.0 80.9 79.5 75.9 
December..........__- 79.7 76.4 67.9 73.9 76.9 78. 2 76. 4 71.9 
. . «Sa 78.3 75. 2 65.7 73. 0 75. 5 74.6 75.1 71.3 
December........_____ 80. 5 77.2 69.1 75.5 76.7 78. 2 77.0 74.7 
———-» ~~ ae 81.7 78. 6 71.5 77.0 77.9 79. 2 78. 7 75.8 
November 15__________ 82. 2 78. 8 71.9 76. 5 79. 2 79.6 79.4 77.1 
1935—Mareh 15.............. 85. 1 81.3 74.2 78.9 80. 4 81.3 81.4 78. 4 
— RT 84.0 81.4 75.1 78.8 79. 5 81.5 81.6 78.3 
_ October 15............ 84.5 81.5 75.9 79. 1 80. 1 81.3 81.2 79. 6 
1936—January 15............ 85. 2 81.7 76.7 79.8 80. 2 82. 6 82.1 79.9 
SR 84.3 81.7 77.0 79.2 79. 6 81.8 81.4 79.0 
. ——— ay rae 87.2 83. 4 78.9 81.4 81.9 83.9 82.8 80. 6 
September 15....._____ 7.4 84.3 79.0 81.8 82.9 84.5 83.8 $1.5 
nit December 15.__...__.. 86.2 83.8 78.8 81.5 82.0 84.7 82.9 81.3 
1937—Mareh 16.............. 88. 6 85.4 80. 9 83.5 84. 1 86.8 84.7 82.4 
Snes ccocse 89.0 86. 5 82.5 84.5 85.3 86. 6 85.4 83. 0 
September 15__________ 89. 1 86.9 82.3 83. 6 84.5 86.0 85.8 83. 9 
» December 15......__.- 88.3 87.0 83. 3 83.1 83. 2 85.9 84.8 82.3 
1938—March 18.............. 86.8 86.0 81.9 81.9 82.0 84.8 83. 5 80. 5 
i 87.2 86.3 81.5 82.4 82. 6 85. 6 83.8 80.3 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Sai ried 
Workers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through June 15, 1938—Contin ied 









































South Atlantic—Continued _ 
] r 
Date | lw i 
Baiti- | Jackson-| Nor- Rich- | Savan- | ,‘* ®S2- Birming- 
more ville folk mond nah vo ham 
ee Toes 103. 4 109 0 101.7 104.7 102. 4 103.2 0 
. a aa 102. 5 107.7 101 4 102 9 101.6 102.5 1 
0 eae 102.1 104.8 102 3 103 0 101.1 100. 5 7 
oc 100. 1 102.0 100 3 9.7 100.0 99 5 0 
OS EEE ee 100 1 98 7 99 6 100 0 99 2 99 1 2 
Desember............. 99. 1 98 2 99 9 98. 5 99.8 98. 6 5 
ai Aaa aS 9 7 97.2 99.7 97.7 99.0 99.0 9 
December. ..........-- 100 5 96 1 100. 6 98. » 98.9 98 9 ] 
1930—June.. ._. 99.5 94.1 98.8 98 1 96.9 97.4 2 
December...........-- 95.8 90. 6 95.4 93.5 93. 2 94.7 3 
| i a 90 8 85 4 89 8 88. 2 89.3 89.6 7 
aa 7.9 81.2 85. 2 85.6 84.3 87.0 9g 
aa 82.7 76.3 81 2 80 3 79. 1 R2.0 9 
December. --....- anv 79.9 73.5 78.7 77.1 76.7 79.1 5 | 
Se 77.7 71.3 75.9 75.7 74.6 78.1 7 9 
aS 81.4 75. 5 80 9 79.9 78 3 81.8 9 
1934—June. ___. seit alec eeriieeks 82.0 76. 6 82.5 80 9 78.9 83.0 0 
November 15____.___-- 82.9 77.2 82 9 81.7 79. 4 83.9 3.4 | 
1935— March 15..........__-- 83 9 77.8 83.7 82.9 80.0 85.3 3.4 
( ) 7_== es aed 84.5 78. 6 83.3 82.7 80.2 85.6 3.9 
Octoher 16. ..........-. 84.9 78.9 84.1 83 6 81.2 86.3 5.3 | 
1936—January 15............. 85 6 79.4 84.9 83.6 81.2 86.7 50 
_ | 2a 84.0 78. 5 83. 7 82.8 79. 4 85.5 3.9 
 ) as 86.0 80.2 84.8 84.3 80.7 87.0 0 | 
September 15_.__--.--- 86.4 80. 1 85. 2 85.5 81.0 87.4 .§ 8] 
December 15_______.-- 86. 4 80.4 85 7 56.0 81.1 7.6 .4 R] 
1937— March 15______..___--- 87.0 81.5 86.5 86.5 81.8 87.8 7 R2 & 
I i i dd 87.4 82. 1 86.8 86.3 82.5 88.7 6 R3. ( 
Se; tember 15_.....__-- 88.2 82.4 86 9 86.9 83 3 89.7 9.5 | 82.9 
December 15___.....-- 87.7 82.0 86 3 85.4 82.8 88.8 82.9 
1938— March 15.__..._....--- 86.3 80 0 85. 1 84.0 81.4 87.1 R17 
ee | 86.7 79.8 84.4 83. 1 81.2 87.2 8! 
| | | 
East 
South West South Moun- , 
Central- Central tain Pacific 
Contd. 
Date — 
r Port- | San 
; New Los - 
Mobile |Houston . | Denver : land, Fran- 
Orleans Angeles | Oreg. | sine 
OS eee 103.8 99.9 100. 0 101.2 98.7 99.4 101.0 | 
ES 104.0 100. 4 101.0 100. 2 96.9 99.1 101. 1 
a 103.6 98.3 101.2 100. 7 7.0 98.9 101.3 
December. __....___--- 102. 4 98. 6 99.9 06.4 95.5 97.3 100. 5 
ee 101.4 96.7 98. 8 95.9 93.8 95.7 99.5 
| ae 101.8 97.6 99.6 96.3 95. 1 96.3 100.8 | 
er 101 0 7.4 98.3 96.6 94.1 95. 1 100.0 | 
DOOR O? . .. «22-2... 101.6 98. 6 98. 9 96.7 94.0 95.8 100. 3 
“  - tga aa 99.9 96.1 96.7 95.5 91.7 95.0 98. 2 
December. _.......-.-- 95. 5 91.3 92.6 91.1 88.1 89.6 94.9 
EE 88.9 86.0 85. | 86.5 82.4 85.5 89.7 
December. .........-.-- 85.3 83.4 84.5 82.9 80.7 82.9 86.8 
LS a ee 79.1 7A. 2 79 3 78.2 75. 5 77.4 82.3 
SION. scccudancceee 77.0 72.2 77.6 75.5 73. 1 75.2 80.6 
eee 74.9 71.6 75.4 74.5 69.8 72.7 78.6 
December .......-.---- 79 2 75.1 79 1 76.1 72.5 74.4 81.8 
19384—June.................. 79.1 75.8 79.1 77.8 72.1 75.5 82.5 
November 15_......--- 81.0 78.3 81 0 79.0 74.2 7.2 84.4 
1935— March 15......_..__--- 82. 2 79.3 82.0 81.2 75. 5 78.8 84.8 
(SS pe 81.7 78.2 81.9 81.2 74.6 78.8 83.2 
ea 82.1 79.4 81.4 80.8 74.8 79.3 84.0 
1936—Jannary 15........__-- 81 7 80.3 81.7 81.5 75.4 80.7 81.5 
| ae 81.0 79.5 80.8 81.1 74.7 80.8 84.0 
— ares 82.7 80.9 82.2 83.0 75. 2 82.0 84.5 
September 15._......-- 82.2 81.5 82.6 83.4 76.3 81.9 84.8 
December 15.__.....-- 82.1 81.9 83.0 83. | 77.1 82.5 84 9 
1937— March 15....._......-- 84.2 83.2 84.0 85.0 79.8 85.0 86.8 
|, SS aa 84.9 82.8 84. 2 85.9 79.4 85.6 87.5 
September 15._......-. 85. 1 84.0 85.2 85.8 79.5 85.9 88. 6 
December 15._......-.- 84.1 83.9 84.4 85.4 79. 2 $5.0 89.2 
1938— March 15...........-.- 83.5 82. 6 83.9 84.0 78. 1 84.3 87.8 
SEES 83.4 82.0 83.2 84.4 78.6 83.7 88. 2 
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cried Purpose of the Indexes 
ied 


—  — A summary discussion of the method of preparing these indexes 
| and of their uses in showing temporal changes in the cost of goods and 
' services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
each of 32 large cities of the United States and in these cities com- 
bined is presented in the December 1937 issue of the pamphlet and 
i the March and July 1938 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
In that discussion, it is pointed out that the only comparison between 
cities that can be drawn from the Bureau’s indexes is a comparison 
of the extent of change in living costs in different cities over given 


Seeccrcr cece Ss & 
s=—ISI3ISSS 


< 
> 


91.3 periods. Thus, the index of the cost of all items as of June 15, 
£2 | 1938, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 87.2 in Washington 
“3 and 78.6 in Los Angeles. A comparison of these two indexes indi- 
| [E cates that on June 15, 1938, living costs in Los Angeles were 21.4 
8 percent lower than the average for the years 1923-25, but that in 
‘s [| Washington costs on this date were only 12.8 percent lower. This 
m4 comparison does not indicate that costs on June 15, 1938, were 11 
it percent higher in Washington than in Los Angeles. In order to 
+t secure figures showing a comparison of actual living costs between 
83.0 cities, expenditures serving as the weights for items priced in the dif- 
©) | ferent cities would have to be representative of identical levels of liv- 


: ing. Differences between the average costs from which the indexes 
— are computed in different cities are due to differences in standards and 
in purchasing habits in those cities as well as to varying prices for 
- goods of given grades. Differences between the indexes of costs from 
time to time in the various cities at any particular date are due en- 
tirely to differences in the percentage of change of living costs in each 
city. 
100 § OOO LOR 


COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 


THE principal index numbers of the cost of living (official and un- 
| & official) published in the different countries are given in the following 
table. A brief discussion of these indexes is presented in earlier issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


' Table from International Labor Review. Geneva, July 1938, p. 140. 


innecrcecse 
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TABLE 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States nj 
Certain Foreign Countries ! 


(Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and hting 
c=clothing; d=rent; e=miscellaneous] ™ 





mi 
| Argen- Aus- | Bel- ae | Bul- | Bur- | Can- 
tina | tralia Austria gium Brazil garia ma 


| 


Country 








Bue- Rio de 


Towns and ' - ~ | Ran- 
ae nos 30 Vienna 59 Ja- ‘ 
localities... Alves aire goon 








Original base | Oct. July 1928- 
1933 : 1914 . 2 








Composition 
of index... -- 





A 
1937-Mar 
June. 





























Costa |Czecho- Den- | 


Country Rica ‘slovakia mark 


| 
| 
| 








Towns and 


localities... Prague 








Original base ; July 
1914 





Composition 
of index 


= 
A 





SSSSSSSSRBNSESSEEE 
SRE wS we wewpmncesss 


$ 108 


7 
gs 






































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBpLEe 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 


Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100; a=food; 6=heating and lighting; 
[Serie c=clothing; d=rent; e=miscellaneous] 





Hun- Indo- Ire- 


, Lat- 
gary India China Iran land Italy Japan 


via 





Buda- 


igon Rig 
localities. ..- pest Saig = 





_ 


Original base 











Composition 
of index..-..- 





1927. 
1928. . 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1006. .... 
a 


1938— Mar... 
June.... 



































Netherlands 


Country Indies 





Java 
and 
Madura 


Towns and 
localities_... 








Original base 





Composition 
of index... 


s 
< 








1937—Mar.__. 
rn gaa 
ept._.. 

Dec. .._ 
19388—Mar_.__ 
June.... 


Arssees 
RVRRSSSILKKLSS 
CLLSLSESSR 
SSSSSSSSSVBSSEsSqs 









































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States @;,, 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 


[Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;2 a=food; b=heating and lig 


c=clothing; d=-rent; e=miscellaneous] ing; 





Tot United 
Union : 
Switzer of States 


Country Spain | Sweden land 
€ 


Turkey South “oT Yugosla 


Africa 





Towns and Madrid Istanbul Bel- 
localities__- grade 





Jan.- 
June 
1914 June 


1914 


Original base 
(=100)--_- 











Composition 
of index ___- 





380 


sl 
85 
1937—Mar-_-_. 85 
June... f 85 
Sept---. Ww i. ae 85 
i 8 97 86 
1938—Mar_-_. 97 85 
peme. 1... 88 85 
































1 Table from International Labor Review, July 1938 (p. 140). 
3 Except for series in italics, which are on original base, or recalculated on nearest possible year to | 
3 No indexes computed. 
* Average calculated for a period less than 1 year. 
—_—~ averages computed in February, May, August, and November 
May. 
7 New or revised series beginning with this year. 
§ Indexes computed as of January, April, July, and October. 
* New index based on family budget inquiry of 1932-33, 





Cost of Living 


FAMILY-BUDGET SURVEY IN JAPAN, 1936-37 


THE average actual monthly income from work and other sources of 
salaried employees and wage-earner families in Japan in 1936-37 was 
93.62 yen,’ according to an official inquiry made during the period 
September 1936 to August 1937.2 The average actual monthly 
expenditure of these families was 82.23 yen, of which 37.55 percent 
was spent for food and drink, 16.18 percent for lodging, 4.80 percent 
for fuel and light, 11.30 percent for clothing, and 30.17 percent for 


miscellaneous expenses. The surplus of income over expenses 
averaged 11.39 yen. 


Income and Expenditure of Workers’ Families in Japan, by Income Groups, September 
1936 to August 1937 


[Average exchange rates of yen for years 1936 and 1937=29.0 and 28.79 cents respectively] 





Average monthly income of— 


| _-———— oe cs 


All | 
groups | sil 50 and, 60 and) 70 and | 80 and prem | ord 
| 5) yen | Under | under | under | under | 2 


u 100 and 
P : e . | 
50 yen | 70 yen | 80 yen | 90 yen yen | over 


Item 


| 
| 
| 


Average number of persons per household__. 3.95 4. 20 4.24 





yen) 


EE 3.13 | 65.72 | 74.99 | 85.08 
From work : 7 3. 3 .56 | 61.35 | 70.27 | 79.06 
From other sources___-__- Mieke wits ‘ ; , 4.% 4.72 6. 02 





Actual expenditures__.._.___. eee , : 60. 7.90 | 76.39 

Food and drink a ee . . ; ‘ 27.59 | 29. 59 

Rice and corn : .48 | 12. of .06 | 11.50 

EE ’ 7. ; 4 .52 | 10.02 

Sweetmeats._..._._____ .97 .79 

Meals outside of home. . 04 . 28 
Lodging 


5 
2 
.34 | 12.25 
Fuel and light .62 | 3.78 
8 
2 
i) 














; | 6.99] 8.39 
i cwaccest Mh 7 .33 | 13.82 | 18. 22. 38 | 

Sanitation and hygiene, education, 

NS SS es caneutenne 3 .17 ; | 6, a .14 

SE ‘ et . 4 55) .56 | 
Culture, amusements, travel-_-_____- 5.04) 1. .85 | 2. 3. 61 4. 36 | 
= i, a : See a 4! 4 5. 43 14 | 
Not specified 18 | ; .18 | 


Surplus (income over expense) . ._._.____-- .39/ 1, 3. 5. .09 | 8.69 | 





' Average exchange rates of yen in 1936 and 1937 were 29.0 and 28.79 cents, respectively. 


*Japan. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé Statistique du l’Empire du Japon, Tokyo, 1938, 
p. 93. 
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Income and Expenditure of Workers’ Families in Japan, by Income Groups, Sep: mber 
1936 to August 1937—Continued 





Average monthly income of— 





All 
Groups| ,. 50 and|60 and |70 and | 80 and % #nd 
Under) under | under | under | under | @24er 


50 yen | 6 yen|70 yen |80 yen | 90 yen | — 





| 





—_— 
~ 
° 
a 
4 
S 





| 
100. 00. | 100. 00 
92.92 | 92.31 
7. 08 7. 69 


—_ 


Sw @o BraotpneBSS ofS 


_ 
,_S 
BN 
© 
~ 
_ 


[2S 


$ 
wapets 88 


100. 00 | 100. 00 
38.73 | 37.48 
15.05 | 13.89 
13.12 | 13.24 

7. 58 7. 33 

2.98 | 3.0: 
16.04 | 16. 2: 

4.95 4. 
10.98 | 11.4: 
29.30 | 30. 0% 


Actual expenditures._....._. 
Food and drink 


SS38S BSS 
eruessS 88 
SSSSSREVSS BVrIS 


Meals outside of home 
IR ELIE OS es HE 
Fuel and light 
Clothing 
Miscellaneous 


RBESSSRSKES 
NSah 


nu= 


11. 65 


6. 3 
11. 0: 











- Oe 
ae > 

— 
ao _ 
@ oh 
_— 
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Industrial Disputes 


POPES EPPOPI IIOP III D III D DID III DIDI IDI O DIDI D DOOD OD ODO DODO DODO L GD OO ODOUR 


TREND OF STRIKES 


THE number of strikes in August 1938 increased about 39 percent as 
compared with July, according to preliminary estimates. There was 
an increase of 16 percent in number of workers involved and 32 per- 
cent in man-days of idleness because of strikes. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to August 1938 ! 




















. a Workers involved in 
Number of strikes strikes 

idle durine 

Yearand month | Contin- Gre CUFING 

ued from ee In prog- Ended | Ineffect| Beginning | In progress a os 

preced- ane ine in |atendof| in month | during 
ie or year | month month | month or year month 

1933. jedtinptetcs daddivine S| BEE Pe Seen & «fers 16, 872, 128 
| ee ee Ne I a 8 aaa: 19, 591, 949 
1ISG6... -ncsdendibelinabincdeks< Le Biaddstendlctvintikhlascwadwec es eer: 15, 456, 337 
 _ aoe a oY CS ee Prem OF a 13, 901, 956 
| eee A ae |, ee ae ER Beware Sk  < § ae See 28, 424, 857 
pS, Ge 100 171 271 132 139 108, 621 214, 268 2, 720, 281 
February.....-_- 139 211 350 204 146 99, 335 226, 329 1, 491, 268 
ee a 146 614 760 510 250 290, 324 358, 155 3, 288, 979 
AWE ccacceabie 250 535 785 512 273 221, 572 394, 178 3, 377, 223 
| Le ES 273 604 877 547 330 325, 499 445, 170 2, 982, 735 
pj et 2 330 610 940 582 358 281, 478 474, 054 4, 998, 408 
} | Coe EE 358 472 830 533 297 143, 678 353, 682 3, 007, 819 
p<.” Te 297 449 746 451 295 143, 033 238, 828 2, 270, 380 
September...._- 205 361 656 393 263 88, 967 160, 241 1, 449, 948 
OcteOt...ccecas 263 320 583 378 205 67, 242 127, 109 1, 181, 914 
November... _. 205 262 467 265 202 68, 929 118, 632 981, 697 
ee Senin 202 131 333 213 120 21, 943 60, 518 674, 205 
January....__.. 120 149 269 154 115 34, 842 55, 363 469, 872 
February......- 115 168 283 165 118 52, 077 76, 174 501,174 
MG ssddimaciale 118 233 351 202 149 54, 106 102, 635 779, 823 
ee 149 223 372 227 145 77, 168 108, 620 793, 526 
MOP <estdaducadl 145 247 392 242 150 87, 367 126, 460 1, 177, 396 
SUD aiicuaneili 150 178 328 199 129 49, 602 . 935 833, 826 
CURD Scie nak 129 180 309 189 120 50, 000 80, 000 760, 000 
August #_....._- 120 250 370 220 150 58, 000 89, 000 1, 000, 000 




















' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables. otices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers to 
Some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is 


a true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
estima ° 


In spite of this increase over the preceding montb, strike activity 
continued at a much lower level than it was in August a year ago. 
As compared with August 1937 there were only about 56 percent as 


839 
96148—38——9 
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many strikes, 40 percent as many workers involved, and 44 percent 
as many man-days idle because of strikes. 

The figures given in the preceding table for July and August 1938 
are based on newspaper reports and other information available as 
this issue goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of these months. 
based on detailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


POOPOOPS 
ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN JUNE 1938! 


THERE was a marked reduction in the number of strikes ((78) 
occurring in June 1938 as compared with March (233), April (223), 
and May (247). There were also fewer workers involved than in 
the spring months and the number of man-days idle in June was 
smaller by about 30 percent than in May, although a little greater 
than in March and April; this was due partly to the large number of 
strikes that continued into June from the preceding months. As 
compared with June 1937, strike activity in June 1938 was greatly 
reduced—only 29 percent as many strikes, 18 percent as many 
workers involved, and 17 percent as many man-days idle. 

There were no extremely large strikes involving as many as _ 5,()(( 
workers, in June 1938. The largest strikes occurring during the 
month were a strike of construction workers in New York and a 
bakery strike in and around Pittsburgh, Pa. The first involved 
stoppage of construction workers at the 1939 World’s Fair grounds 
at New York City on June 30. The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers had an agreement with the World’s Fair Corpora- 
tion to do all electrical work on the fairgrounds. The union claimed 
a violation of the agreement when nonunion employees of the New 
York Telephone Co. were permitted to install cables in conduits 
which the electrical workers had placed. A complaint was filed with 
the Building and Construction Trades Council of New York City 
and in support of the electrical workers’ demands, the Council gave 
24 hours’ notice and then stopped all construction work. The dis- 
pute was settled and work resumed July 19 after it was decided that 
the work in question should be done by members of the electrical 
workers’ union. The bakery strike resulted in the closing of prac- 
tically all bakeries in the Pittsburgh area from June 2 to June 11. 
The dispute was with the drivers—members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers— 
whose contract had expired May 1. About 1,400 drivers were in- 
volved in the strike and approximately 2,400 other workers were 





1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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made idle as a result. The strike was terminated June 11 with a 
signed agreement by the terms of which the drivers won seniority 
rights but not a closed shop. 

Of a total of 178 strikes beginning in June, 29 were in trade 
(wholesale 6, retail 23), 28 in building and construction, 21 in tex- 
tiles, 15 in the domestic and personal service industries, 13 in trans- 
portation and communication, and 10 in food industries. The in- 
dustry groups with the most workers involved were, in order, food 
(9,000), textiles (8,000), building and construction (7,000), and trans- 
portation and communication (5,000). The largest number of man- 
days of idleness because of strikes occurred in textiles (169,000), 
food (92,000), and machinery manufacturing (87,000). Among the 
largest strikes in progress during June in the textile industries were 
the strike of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. employees at Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and Thompsonville, Conn., which began May 11 and ended 
June 27, and the strike of American Viscose Corporation employees 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., during which operations ceased for about 
10 days. In machinery manufacturing there was the Philco strike 
at Philadelphia, Pa., which began early in May and was still in 
progress at the end of June. 









TaBLe |.—Strikes in June 1938, by Industry 








Beginning in | In progress dur- 
June ing June Man- 
days 

Industry —-| en: 
|Num- | Workers} Num- | Workers — 

ber |involved| ber /involv ed| ane 








All industries _______._- a = pas 178 | 49,602 328 96,935 | 833,826 







Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery______ 5 2, 389 12 4,851 | 26,225 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- - ms l - 311 | 1, 866 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures__.___._.___-- l 1, 683 11, 781 
«Ebates ss a re 2 395 940 
Structural and ornamental metalwork ____- 1 50 2 103 2, 166 
Tin cans and other tinware...............__.___-- 2 2, 160 3 2, 174 6, 732 
ES ae ae er a eee 2 3 185 2, 740 





— 
2 7 
















Machinery, not including transportation equipment. __._____- 8| 1,774 | 16 | 7,362 86,742 
SS l 1, 500 1, 300 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ___..._.__- 2 | 129 3 148 1, 136 
Foundry and machine-shop products_..............._. _- 4 1, 214 7 1.405 | 17,894 
Radios and phonographs......_._._____- | Se l 72 2 2,304 | 41,544 
a enunmunioedionteconmnms 1 359 3| 2,005) 24,868 

Transportation equipment____..__....................___. 7] 1 | 6 3 790 14, 624 
Automobiles, bodies and parts................-...-____-- 1 | 8 | 3 | 790 14, 624 

Nonferrous metals and their products._..............-.--___-- | og 304; 4] 1,149 4, 695 
Brass, bronze, and copper products...................._-- RS RE 1 | 759 1, 159 
Silverware and plated ware.._...............----.-- rs ne 1 | 86 1, 892 
Smelting and refining—copper, iead, and zine..___--_- l 210 | 1 | 210 1, 260 
Stamped and enameled ware............._....___- Ce 1 | v4 1 94 384 

Lumber and allied products... --.--2--------o-eo--- 5 | 1,267 | 14| 8,098 | 48, 081 

FE a ee l 53 5 338 | 3, 372 
Millwork and planing-___- RE TURES CSE «Se ie ecaitl | ni ato _.| 1 | 865 | 19, 030 
Sawmills and logging camps_._.__..............---------- 1 | 200 | 3 | 635 | 7,949 
rate.  hmmmhbeaninodinecnen 3| 1,014] 5] 1,200] 12,680 
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TaBLeE 1.—Strikes in June 1938, by Industry—Continued 





Beginning in | In progress dur- 
June ing June 





Workers} Num- | Workers 
involved| ber jinvolved 





Stone, clay, and glass products 4, 182 
RR 8 EN SS ES ae Sees 430 
35 | 
51 | 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. --_.........-.--- 3, 640 


SE ee Ae ee SAA sa ecnadiadeecsuecs 26 


Textiles and their products 

Fabrics: 
Set RE SE a ne eee 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
cee uanens , 
Woolen and worsted goods ; 
Rg oe oie ie ASS a SRE i 

Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s. .........- a Sees sia nein 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Shirts and collars 
AE LATE LE 
EE I ee 


wo 
a 


16, 288 


4,975 

1, 408 
188 

3, 074 
505 


438 | 


117 
461 | 
685 | 
450 
682 
705 | 
600 


wah Dwnwwow Nonwnwwow- 


Leather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes. .............----- ‘ 
i ebbwemuitribneanay 
a  cendibibeannes 


Food and kindred products_ 
iil Ra TA TES ER ANG RENTERS PR 
Ee SR a erga cee eee 
Canning and preserving 
tse ip ee a eee 
"Ee Silene” Sats 
Slaughtering and meat packing. _...............-- eae 
ag SE setae 
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Se eees._.--------- i a eae 
a ee cebnnbeénentacnel 


Paper and NB tenn sasenn—~--- 
OS ee ee 
Paper and pulp__............- 
Printing and publishing: 

Book and 
oe and periodicals 


Elo sbecuccecseeecucesseoccoesce 
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— aK Wee WH ON ennwneo 


150 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 


Miscellaneous man 
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ater transportation 
Motortruck transportation 
Motorbus os 
Taxicabs 
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TaBLE 1.—Strikes in June 1938, by Industry—Continued 











— 
Beginning in | In progress dur- 

June ing June Man- 

days 

Industry idle 

Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 5 mtn 
ber |involved| ber |involved . 

Py9A0.. ----nceoccacen-ccerncerocececceceesccecccceweceececce=- 29 $, 095 47 4, 939 47, 849 
We NG ciddnie dine badnccddninnninkenaegadnanmarie 6 324 13 480 5, 870 
Retell nase RenaeEbeabesecnteetacoccocesedsestestnsesece 23 2,771 34 4,459 41,979 
Domestic and personal service_............-..........-.--..-- 15 8, 234 25 4, 202 4b, 886 

Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. ...............- 7 1, 316 13 1, 692 13, 7 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors................-- 1 1, 000 2 1, 040 15, 880 
ee 2 758 4 1, 283 18, 639 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. ................-......-.- 4 142 5 169 1, 572 

Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
NG ietenedecpeasenscercnccenencccceeseness- 1 18 1 18 72 
EE ae 7 1, 907 8 2, 007 5, 519 
Recreation and amusement.......................-...-... 7 1, 907 8 2, 007 5, 519 
Building and construction POR ReSeSdCreenideenennebentncene 28 6, 817 41 7, 725 $5, 414 
— |. i 7 aa 16 5, 270 22 5, 961 21, 761 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 

Ee tate tadcdencnedendhetnancnenssanenecns 12 1, 547 19 1, 764 13, 653 
Pe ae 1 300 2 2, 500 42, 550 
re aicenanntidpebininn a nkhangenon eh naduhiews 1 300 1 300 900 
EE ES ee amen 1 2, 200 41, 650 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects.__.................. 8 936 gy 1, 236 4, 678 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. ......_.................-. 3 135 7 404 5, 780 




















There were more new strikes (34), more workers involved (16,000) 
and more man-days idle (199,000) because of strikes in Pennsylvania 
during June 1938 than in any other State. In New York there were 
31 new strikes in which more than 9,000 workers were involved and 
the number of man-days idle during the month was nearly 108,000. 
There were 11 new strikes in California, 10 in New Jersey, 9 in Massa- 
chusetts, 8 in Ohio and 7 each in Illinois, Indiana, Washington and 
Wisconsin. Four of the 178 strikes beginning in June extended into 
two or more States. The largest of these involved about 400 em- 
ployees of a felt-products company with plants in Newark, N. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in June 1938, by States 
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Doce n progress during 
Beginning in |1 
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tom . ‘ . 
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| ber | involved | ber | involved 
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49,602 | 328 
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932 
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2,770 
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148 
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Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Interstate 





More than 60 percent of the strikes beginning in June involved less 
than 100 workers each. Only 12 percent involved as many as 50) 
workers each. The average number of workers involved in all strikes 
was 279. There were no extremely large strikes during the month. 
As shown in table 3, none involved as many as 5,000 workers. 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes Beginning in June 1938, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 


bos 





Number oi strikes in which the 
| number of workers involved was— 





| 
100 500 1,000 
and and and 


Industry group 


6 and ® and 
under | under 


100 oy under | under 
om 1,000 | 5,000 
| 


ee —a | 








All industries- ---- sececesesees scence tee emia nikdon aime 43 66 | 








Manufacturing 


[ron and steel and their products, not including machinery - 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Transportation equipment ; 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Textiles and their a 
Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

ES i: (ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 





Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals o> 
Transportation and communication_...._______- , 
Trade 

Domestic and personal service 

Professional service 

Building and construction 

Agriculture and fishing 

W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects. 

Other nonmanufacturing industries 





In about one-third of the strikes beginning in June wages and 
hours were the major issues. In about half of these wage-and-hour 
strikes the workers were protesting against wage decreases and in the 
other half they were demanding wage increases. 

Union organization matters were the major issues in slightly more 
than half of the June strikes, with the closed shop the most common 
issue. Forty-seven percent of all workers involved were in these 
union-organization strikes, with 31 percent concerned principally with 
the closed-shop issue. 

In nearly 16 percent of the strikes, including 23 percent of the 
workers, the major issues were rivalry between unions or factions, 
jurisdiction, and other miscellaneous matters such as demands for 
vacations with pay (2 strikes), distribution of work, objections to 
certain foremen and methods of reproving workers, protests against 
the removal of apprentices, and protests against delayed pay. 
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TABLE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in June 1938 





Strikes Workers iny 





Major issues 


| 
Percent of | Percent 
Number total Number | **°ent 





49, 602 


14, 936 

4, 218 
- 6, 444 
Wage increase, hour decrease q 4, 143 
Wage decrease, hour increase é 131 








Union organization 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition and hours____- ‘ 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Closed shop 
Discrimination 


23, 368 
1, 266 
4, 213 

41 

1, 470 
15, 438 
435 
505 





11, 298 
4, 307 | 
300 | 

6, 680 

ll 


QeQes) arr & OO 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Of the 328 strikes in progress during some part of June, 199 were 
terminated during the month. Thirty-five percent of these strikes 
had been in progress less than a week, 42 percent lasted from 1 week 
to a month, 20 percent from 1 to 3 months, and six strikes had been 
in progress for 3 months or more. Four of these were small, involving 
less than 50 workers each; one involving about 300 workers at 
wrought-iron plant at Creighton, Pa., had been in progress since 
October 1937, and was settled June 11 by a signed contract with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee; another involved 100 workers 
of a San Francisco dress factory who had been out since February. 
The latter strike was settled June 8 by a signed agreement with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
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TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in June 1938 
Number of strikes with duration of— 
Industry group Total Less 1 week | 4% and | land | 2and 3 
than 1 and less} less less less | months 
week than 4/ than 1 | than 2 | than3 or 
month | month | months} months} more 
; 
Al) InGUStENE cnccsacesasesssncccnscccccessose 199 70 45 | 39 | 31 8 | 6 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ian INGE cebtbSencdwenactnncescecssese 6 | Vee 2 | eee 2 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment-...-..-. Se ee 6 1 S binssnied —_—- ] 
Transportation equipment---_..............- Sa EN A }...---2- — 
Nonferrous metals and their products___-__-- ) Sabewer See eee SN ae 
Lumber and allied products.................- >) awe 2 | eS > eee 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-_..........._- ; Sere. 1 2 | 3 |, Seales 
Textiles and their products..................-. 24 10 6 3 3 1 | 1 
Leather and its manufactures -_--__-..........-.. 5 2 1 - 9 ED eS eee 
Food and kindred products................-- 14 7 2 1 3 D Asadatews 
| EE See 7 1 _ | Fos 3 Dididealddaues 
Chemicals and allied products............__-- 4 >} Pa 1 Dt Aketiawsin besadcmens 
Rubber products LEER tS Rn te reesecesecocces< 3 | EE lecccecce 
Miscellaneous manufactures_................- >) a 1 2 rere SE 
Nonmanufacturing 
eo 4 | ) Sew eet 
Transportation and communication--_-..-_-._- 14 7 3 3 lf (ae | olstndianenities 
Se a ae 29 12 7 4 tS a 
Domestic and personal service_..............- 16 4 5 4 1 _} ee 
i aa 7 6 i Se ee eee 
Building and construction...................- 27 y 7 5 5 | Ser 
Agriculture and fishing....................... 1 | Re Se: ne ne ne ne as 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects___- 7 | cakcuhe if She Seem OER 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_________- _) ee 











About 64,000 workers were involved in the 199 strikes ending in 
June. Nearly 58 percent of these workers, or their representatives, 
were assisted by Government conciliators or labor boards in obtain- 
ing settlements of their disputes. 
settlements were negotiated directly with employers by the union 


officials. 


For 26 percent of the workers, 


Fourteen percent of the workers were in strikes which were 


terminated without formal settlements. Most of these workers 


returned to work on conditions laid down by their employers, and 
some lost their jobs entirely when employers replaced them with new 
workers, moved, or went out of business. 


TaBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in June 1938 











Total 








Strikes Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— » nae - ae 
ercent o + ercent o 

Number total Number total 
BP | A a a eta 199 100.0 64, 004 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly....................__-- 7 3.5 1, 105 1.7 

Employers and representatives of organized workers 

.. i °° SoC aang 75 37.7 16, 843 26.3 
Government conciliators or labor boards-._...........- 83 41.7 36, 820 57.6 
Private conciliators or arbitrators............---.---.-. 4 2.0 480 .7 
lerminated without formal settlement................. 30 15.1 8, 756 13.7 
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About one-third of the strikes ending in June, including 11 perce); 
of all workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the workers 
The largest group of strikes (37 percent) including also the larges; 
proportion of workers involved (68 percent), resulted in partial eying 
or compromises, and 23 percent of the strikes, including 11 percen; 
of the total workers involved, brought little or no gains to the workers 
(table 7). 

TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in June 1938 





Strikes 





Results . | 


Number | Percent of 


total 





ee iactincia : 





Substantial gains to workers... - 

Partial gains or compromises_. 

Little or no gains to workers... _. 

Jurisdiction, rival union or faction settlements. _._- 
Indeterminate_.._.............. Det aE Or 











Of the strikes in which wages and hours were the major issues, 29 
percent resulted in substantial gains to the workers, 52 percent were 
compromised, and 19 percent brought little or no gains. Where 
union organization matters were the principal issues, 37 percent of 
the strikes resulted in substantial gains to the workers, 34 percent 
were compromised, and 28 percent lost. 

Of the 33,880 workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes ending 
in June, 84 percent obtained compromise settlements, 5 percent sub- 
stantially won their demands and 11 percent gained little or nothing. 
The majority of these workers were protesting against wage decreases 
and the fact that 84 percent obtained compromise settlements indi- 
cates that in many cases the workers were able to reduce the amounts 
of their wage cuts or obtain other concessions to help compensate for 
them. 

About 16,000 workers were involved in the strikes in which union 
recognition, the closed shop, discrimination, etc. were the major 
issues. Of these workers 59 percent obtained compromise settlements, 
19 percent substantially won their demands, and 16 percent gained 
little or nothing. The results insofar as 6 percent of the workers were 
concerned were indeterminate. 
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Tapie 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in June 1938 in Relation to Major Issues Involved 














Strikes resulting in— 





















































Jurisdic- 
Major issues Totals | Substan-| Partial | Little or —_ 
tial gains| gains no gains union or Indeter- 
to or com- to faction minate 
workers | promises | workers settle- 
ments 
Number of strikes 
ee j i — ) . 
All issues. .------------------------------- 199 | 66 | 74 | 45 | 12 | 2 
Wages and hours....-....----.-- - ------ 58 | 17 | 30 | «SS ear 
Wage increnss.........................- 23 | 6 14 | ee Seen 
Wage decrease -......--.-------------- 27 | 7 13 | _y, EE SERRE 
Wage increase, hour decrease......_._. 6 | 3 | ese SES ete 
Wage decrease, hour increase_. : 2 | ) a SG aaa eS Saar + 
Union organization.......-....------------ 103 | 38 | 35 | ~ > Sapa i 
Ree ognition iat i rehlia Reidiel' by dicta meas mee in anit 11 | 5 2 | ESS earerers 
Recognition and wages_......-......-.- 18 | 7 | 7 | | eee 1 
Recognition, wages, and hours_......- , 30 | 11 | 10 | |) Se Pe 
CE igieccnccceccocsene- seceses 33 8 15 | _ ) eS eee 
ln dthnnes secusedacnwwsin 4 D lnanndccess _ ee ae 
SS siete 7 4 | 1 | EE STE 2 
ta 38 ll | 9 | 5 12 | 1 
Rival unions or factions-- cackaladl | ee EE =5 iol , = S 
Jurisdietion....----------.---. cates i= iacign tits Saige | ene : 
Other.....--- Semdgedeaasiid 25 11 s | | eee | 1 
Not reported. 1 : Dy Gtcanksoain loa a ee 
| | | 
| Number of workers involved 
All issues. .....-----. | 64,004 | 6,609| 43,582] 7,014| 3,657/ 3, 082 
Wages and hours. - - - - 33,880 | 1,808, 28,458| 3,614 |........--|-..-22.2.. 
Wage increase - 6, 702 | 188 | 6, 390 . . SSE ncaa 
Wage decrease... _- 23, 079 1,502 | 18,124 3, 453 |-----2----| -onnnoccee 
Wage increase, hour decrease. 3, 968 | 24 | S| ee me = “a 
Wage decrease, hour increase_. 131 | |) ae | 5 See , 
Union organization.........__. ...| 16,056} 3,023| 9,433 2, 548 | 1, 052 
Rin iensndcemacaninnned | 1,913 | 687 | 22} 1,204 |. Ab Cacipe 
Recognition and wages_...._...._.___. | 2, 200 | 325 756 | 67 | 1, 052 
Recognition, wages, and hours_______- 2, 268 | 462 1, 298 | 508 |. iets 
Closed shop........-.- 8 we 8, 662 | 819 | 7, 303 | 540 | Seen, area 
ee cn uuanened 599 | ae | | seu 
sill 414 179 54 | 4 Sa at 
Miscellaneous. __. -- ; 14, 068 1, 868 5, 691 | 852 | 3, 657 | 2, 000 
Rival unions or factions. ee ee oe 4g eae: 
Jurisdiction... IE GR eee ce a ae Te Renaniaeian 
Other__.__- | 10, 400 1, 868 | 5, 680 852 | he 2, 000 
Not reported................_- ft Re. a | | PTs | salted 
PPPPO ODO: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE U. S. CONCILIATION SERVICE 
Operations in August 1938 


IN AUGUST the United States Conciliation Service disposed of 210 
situations involving 50,924 workers. The services of this agency 


Were requested by the employees, employers, 


parties. 


and other interested 


There were 107 strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts, and contro- 
versies, involving 38,821 workers. The remaining 103 situations 
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involving 12,103 workers were services rendered such as request: 
information, adjustments of complaints, conferences regarding |a}o, 
conditions, etc. 

Activities of the Service were utilized by employees and employers 
in 34 states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska (table 2). 

The facilities of the Service were used in 22 major industrial fields 
such as automobiles, building trades, foods, iron and steel, textiles. 
etc. (table 2). 


for 


TaBLE 1,—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, by States, August 14.38 
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TanLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, by Industries, August 1938 


es 





Disputes Other situations Total 





Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 





Al] industries 107 38, 821 12, 103 210 
1, 275 
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Operations During 1937-38 


The United States Conciliation Service during the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1938, disposed of 4,231 situations involving 1,618,409 
workers. ‘These matters were referred to the Service by employees, 
employers, and other interested parties who desired to use its facilities 
to adjust and prevent labor difficulties. 

Labor disputes, such as strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts, and 
controversies, accounted for 2,319 situations involving 1,460,795 
workers. The remaining 1,912 situations, involving 157,614 workers, 
were services rendered such as arbitration matters, conferences 
regarding labor conditions, technical services, information requests, 
and the adjustment of miscellaneous complaints. 

The facilities of the United States Conciliation Service were utilized 
in all 48 States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia. (Table 3.) 

Table 4 shows that the United States Conciliation Service was 
active in 26 major industrial fields, such as textiles, automobiles, 


maritime, foods, iron and steel, building trades, transportation, and 
others. 
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TABLE 3.—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, July 1, 1937, to Jun, 


30, 
1938, by States 





Disputes | Other situations 


State 


Num- | Workers | Num- Workers 
ber involved ber | involved 


All States... 2, 319 1, 460, 795 1, 912 157, 614 


Alabama. .--__-_.. 2 61 17,417 52 3, 352 

° o 
_ See - : 6 1,045 | 9 9 
Arkansas... -_- ‘ oe , 10 1, 540 20 


aD ae eae ¥ 7 R68 2, 649 


eS OO et 
| —y Low hale | 


ee : , 560 28 
Connecticut... ; ; 32 , 256 2, 251 
Delaware. ; . ‘ Lae y 160 754 
District of Columbia. - - : 56 _ 898 ‘ 883 
Florida : aie ; , 340 9, 897 


Georgia.......-- Se eiciaas , 931 3 2, 935 
TE : 4106) 16 
Illinois... -.- ; = S 24, 100 2,410 | 
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_ Tape 4.—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938, 











e 30, by Industries 
— Disputes | Other situations | Total 
Industry | 
| Num-| Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
| ber | involved | ber involved ber involved 
l _ a _ 
All industries.........-..... P wooo) 230) 1, 460,795 | 1,912 | 157,614 | 4, 231 1, 618, 409 
109 © Agriculture....- SS = 19 ] "27, 422 32 | 310 | 51 27, 732 
49 Pee ae in anal 134 | 224. 535 33 1, 702 167 226, 237 
z Building trades. . . a 176 74, 149 178 2, 344 354 76, 493 
m. S Chemical....----- Mitieinetonbmceasinens] 41 9,175 6 693 | 47 9, 868 
" Bey  }:}.:]==apgreaege 17 19, 985 9 1, 836 39 21 821 
5) ' Pomestic and personal se rvice............ 139 23, 28 58 7,117 | 197 30, 545 
” OR we----------| 212] 209,880 133 | 3,392 | 345 213, 272 
1 Bo SES ee eae 156 78, 844 56 | 125 | 212 | 78, 969 
2 tn 7 SEs oe ae ietbedesens --| 55 22, $55 24 489 | 79 23, 444 
O14 ON ae aa weeencsenee-----| 156 50, 831 | 22 1,449 | 178 52, 280 
16, 78) S Machinery..-.....-..- aioe Sih eilipains 71 58, 389 35 383 106 | 58, 772 
£6, 93° Maritime........-.--- ee pesicsiel 80 219, 471 | 70 4,360 | 150 223, 831 
‘i 0 ee parun ved 27 4, 380 | 24 639 | 51 5,019 
Si Motion picture. . --.-. a alee 2 4 | 14 99 | 16 26 
499 Nonferrous metals_.......__.- ’ ian 30 20, 737 12 6, 669 42 27, 406 
FIN Paper and printing.........-- Shiknivacwast 86 25, 000 | 39 | 1, 133 | 125 26, 133 
DR’ 20¢ Petroleum... -- bait ente oslneane 21 5, 268 | 16 4,319 37 9, 617 
6, 684 Professional serv ices Pebitelke abcedthantesiais 26 13, 211 | 20 806 | 46 14,017 
Rubber-..-.----- sévban , en 26 | 26, 541 | 19 447 45 26, 988 
9 Stone, clay, and glass A eR. = 57 15, 472 25 | 12, 508 | 82 27, 980 
5 gon Textiles <St eeere : oan] 497 177, 437 | 322 77,713 | 819 255, 150 
f4 Qe Ee ee ee 8 | 8, 460 | 12 20, 079 20 | 28, 569 
AIR | eee binatntéceschmeiew sulin 127 44,018 | 66 40 193 44, 508 
gr Transportation - - Sree eS o 120 63, 439 162 | 6, 056 282 69, 495 
Transportation equipment. 3 - 9 | 19, 657 | 3 460 12 20, 147 
9 Utilities _ - DEMinehenasecs ia 8 | 15, 201 | 5 5 | 13 15, 206 
R79 Unclassified . . ..---- , . , eee 19 | 2, 846 504 2, 038 523 4, 884 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN UNITED STATES Nyy 
YARDS ' 


Summary 


THE 32,575 civilian employees in the 8 United States navy yards 
covered in the Bureau’s survey in August 1936 had actual hourly 
earnings averaging 92.7 cents. This average covers an extremely 
wide range of individual earnings, namely, from 31.1 cents to $2.75. 
In terms of occupational groups, the averages ranged from 47.9 cents 
for apprentices to $1.40 for supervisory employees. 

In view of a statute enacted by Congress in 1862, providing that 
wages in navy yards must conform generally with those prevailing in 
the respective communities, the hourly rates varied from yard to yard, 
The highest rates were found in the Pacific coast yards, with \are 
Island in the lead and Puget Sound next. On the Atlantic coast, 
New York had the highest rates, followed by Boston and Portsmouth 
(N. H.), Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Charleston in the order named. 

The average weekly hours of all employees in the navy yards 
amounted to 39.6. Salaried employees, i. e., those engaged in 
drafting and inspecting work, had a regular workweek of 39 hours, 
while the per diem workers, who constituted the majority of the labor 
force, had regular hours of 40 per week. 

Average earnings per week of the navy yard employees were $31).68, 
with the great bulk (75.0 percent) paid between $25 and $45. Due 
to the slight differences in weekly hours between the various occwpa- 
tional groups, their average weekly earnings were in close correlation 
with their hourly earnings. Apprentices were lowest with average 
weekly earnings of $19.03 and supervisors received the highest average 
of $56. 


Scope of Survey 
This article deals with hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours 


of employees in United States navy yards.” These figures are based on 
information obtained for August 1936, but, as no changes in wage rates 





' Prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Mann, D. L. Helm, and J. T. O’Brien, of the Bureau’s Division of \\ azes, 
Hours, and Working Conditions. 
1 For similar data on private shipyards, see September 1938 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, )). 50. 
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and hours have occurred since that time, the data are still applicable.* 

The navy yards covered in the survey were engaged in the construc- 
tion as well as the repair of vessels. They are located at Portsmouth 
(N. H.), Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Charleston on 
the Atlantic coast; and Mare Island (San Francisco, Calif.) and 
Puget Sound (Bremerton, Wash.) on the Pacific coast. The survey 
was confined to such civilian salaried and per diem workers (a total of 
32.575) as were wholly connected with naval building (table 1). It 
excluded employees attached to the yards but engaged in the manu- 
facture of ship’s equipage, aircraft, clothing, etc., as well as those 
working in hospitals, training schools, etc. It also excluded all 
clerical office workers and the enlisted or commissioned Navy person- 
nel attached to the yards. 

The Government has operated navy yards since 1799. Through 
the years it has developed an occupational structure that is the same 
for all yards. With a few exceptions, the survey listed the individual 
occupations as they prevail in the navy yards. (See table 1.) The 
exceptions apply to anglesmiths, blacksmiths, and furnacemen. In 


case of anglesmiths and blacksmiths, the navy yards separate each 


as to “heavy fires’ and “other fires,’”’ but no such break-down was 
made by the Bureau. Furthermore, the navy yards distinguish 
furnacemen as to “foundry” and “heater,” the two having been 
treated here as a single occupation. 

The various occupations covered in the navy yards have been clas- 
sified into seven groups, namely, drafting employees, inspecting and 
estimating employees, supervisory employees, skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, laborers, and apprentices. These groups, however, 
are somewhat different from those used by the navy yards proper. 
The first two groups of occupations, namely, drafting and inspecting 
and estimating employees, are not used by the navy yards as such, 
the occupations listed under each group having been assembled for 
the purposes of this survey. The supervisory employees, on the other 
hand, correspond to the Navy classification of supervisory mechanical 
service. The remaining groups are included by the navy yards in 
the laborer, helper, and mechanical service, which in turn is separated 
into groups III, II, and I. The skilled workers correspond very 
closely to group III. The semiskilled workers correspond to group II 


| less apprentices and classified laborers. Until recently the navy 


yards had two kinds of laborers, namely, classified and common 
laborers. The common laborers had very little opportunity for ad- 
vancement, but the classified laborers, being better qualified educa- 
tionally, were in line for promotion to better jobs. Both types of 
laborers received identical pay. However, the Bureau combined the 
classified with the common laborers (group I in the navy yards) 





' September 1938. 
96143—38——-10 
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under one designation of laborers, which practice has recently bee; 
adopted by the navy yards under Executive order. 
apprentices have been set up as a separate group. 


Lastly the 


TABLE 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employee 


in Navy Yards, August 1936 





Occupation 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 


Average 
weekly 
hours 





All employees 


Drafting employees 
Engineers 
Engineers, associate 
Engineering draftsmen 
Engineering draftsmen, junior and apprentice 


Inspecting and estimating employees 
Inspectors 


Planners and estimators, other than C. A. F.!_____- 


Principal, chief, and supervisory inspectors 


Progressmen, other than C. A. F.!___ 2 2-2 le. 


Senior inspectors 
Supervisory employees 


Te eeebedbueed 


Quartermen 


Ee EE SSE Se es ee ® 
Na cae Beciniabaad 


Skilled workers 


Anglesmiths, heavy and other fires...............- 


Blacksmiths, heavy and other fires 
Boatbuilders 
Boilermakers 


Buffers and polishers 
Calkers, wood 

Calkers and chippers, iron 
Cement finishers 
Chauffeurs 

Conductors, railroad 
Coppersmiths 


Cranemen, electric (under 20 toms)... ............- 


Enginemen, hoisting and portable 
Enginemen, locomotive 
Enginemen, power 


Flange turners 

Forgers, drop 

Foundry chippers 

Frame benders 

Furnacemen, foundry and heater 
Gas cutters 


Machine operators 
Machinists 
Masons, brick or stone 


Patternmakers-.-__ 
Pipe coverers and insulators. 


a life Sade sea el Tae ere See 


Sheet-metal workers 
Ship fitters 
Shipwrights 


. ele ae Ee SS Se 


Upholsterers 


32. 575. 
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39.6 | $38 3 





1,278 
95 
193 
885 
105 
573 
118 
231 

| 26 


| 37 


161 
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39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 


39. 
39. 
40. 
39. 
40. 
39. 


39. 
40. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 


39. 
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1 The U. 8. Civil Service classification of “clerical, administrative, and fiscal employees.” 
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Tapie 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employees 


in Navy Yards, August 1936—Continued 

















Number | Average | Average | Average 
Occupation ofem- | hourly | weekly weekly 
ployees | earnings | hours | earnings 

Skilled workers—Continued. 

. Water tenders SSeS SO eOsSetesecocoe cease cecececoecosces 29 $0. 908 40.0 $36. 32 
AIELLO OTE — 1, 265 | 1.021 | 39.4 40. 26 
EE ne iguantahs eee 191 | 1,011 | 39.7 40. 10 
ET LA a aE 102 | . 992 39. 6 39. 25 

geualeileE WEEE cn 002 2002022002 n enone encensceces<ee- 7, 805 . 684 | 39.4 26. 91 

~~ Helpers, blacksmiths’, heavy and other fires- - __-_- 229 | . 686 | 39.3 | 26. 9b 
ET 350 | . 687 | 39. 0 26. 78 
Helpers, coppersmiths’ See ce cceccccceccecececcccccce 290 . 671 39.3 | 26. 35 
ON ee 511 | . 702 39. 8 27.92 
SS EE ae 48 | 751 | 39.7 | 29. 84 
EE atnricatcccnecesqecensecancensuten! 826 | . 688 | 39. 6 27. 21 
I iiiiiind s diinnaciewedaneshnitiowas sive | 1,161 | 685 | 39.7 | 27.17 
ae niiinittninnoncatiniwdbenhehianewe 281 | - 686 | 39.5 | 27. 13 
eo. nskk knnbndadendadennee 624 | . 674 | 39. 2 | 26, 39 
Helpers, riggers’...........- K'shinssenen faerie 461 . 700 | 39.5 | 7. 68 
Helpers, sheet-metal workers’. ..................--- 736 | . 653 | 39. 6 | 25. 85 
till Ra | 1,745 | . 680 | 39.1 | 26. 61 
as abn wae nincm ak mand ciains eden 226 - 697 | 39. 5 | 27. 56 
ns in ncinninmisehighieaemmpaice 89 | . 760 | 37.7 28. 66 
Oilers.....-- MEE alidedings kdebasosihianaudadsick 44 | . 821 | 40.0 32. 85 
nen pebembawmeiekeaunn | 148 . 624 | 7.9 23. 63 
I ee meandion 26 . 818 | 39.4 32. 20 
Miscellaneous semiskilled ....................-..__. 10 | . 672 | 40.0 26. 88 

| Laborers (common and classified) _.........-......____- 2, 380 | 622 | 39.6 | 24. 63 

Saati ieiin 05 dh isn nnsc mecekctcseccdux 644 | - 479 | 39.7 19. 03 
Apprentice, first-class (fourth year) _.._........._-- 69 . 721 39.7 | 28. 61 
Apprentice, second-class (third year)_............_- 62 | . 600 40.0 24.01 
Apprentice, third-class (second year)__............- 304 | . 480 39.8 19. 11 
Apprentice, fourth-class (first year).............._- 209 . 360 39. 6 14. 27 

Hourly Rates 


Practically all of the employees covered in navy yards are paid on 


a straight-time basis. 


The salaried workers, comprising all drafting and some of the in- 
specting and estimating employees (the various kinds of inspectors), 
'are hired on an annual basis, at rates in conformity with those of 
classified civil-service workers of the same grades in other Govern- 
ment departments, the same annual rate being paid to each grade in 


all navy yards. 
The rates of per diem 


workers, who constitute by far the largest 


part of the labor force, are computed on an hourly basis and appear 
in a separate schedule covering the various occupations, as published 
by the Navy Department. These rates vary from yard to yard. 
With a few exceptions,‘ there are three rates for each occupation in 
a given yard, a minimum, intermediate, and maximum, with a dif- 
ferential of 6 cents between each grade. Since these grades do not 
appear separately in the tabulations, the average rates and earnings 
shown tend to approximate those for the intermediate classification. 
An additional differential of 6 cents an hour is provided for night 
work between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m., except when such is 
‘subject to extra Sunday, holiday, or overtime rates. The night 
differential does not apply to the top supervisory employees, namely, 


‘ These are planners and estimators, progressmen, all supervisors, and apprentices. 
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masters and foremen. Various other differentials are paid for (ipty 
hot, dangerous, and special work. Finally, all per diem emp), 3 
are paid time and one-half for overtime in excess of 40 hours a) 
with special provisions for work on Sundays and legal holiday: 

One of the most significant elements in the wage-rate structiire of 
the per diem workers is the variation in rates from one navy yar, 
to another. This has the effect of setting up geographical differey. 
tials of considerable magnitude, as may be seen from an analysis of 
rates pertaining to various groups of employees. 

Among the inspecting and estimating employees, the per dicey 
workers are confined to planners and estimators and progressmer, 
The rates for these employees are 6 cents an hour more than the may). 
mum paid to patternmakers in the same navy yards. The mayi- 
mum rates of patternmakers are $1.356 in Mare Island, $1.320 iy 
Puget Sound, $1.272 in New York, $1.248 in Philadelphia and Nor. 
folk, $1.224 in Boston and Portsmouth, and $1.128 in Charleston. 
The same geographical variations, therefore, appear in the hourly 
rates of the planners and estimators and progressmen. . 

In dealing with supervisory employees, all of whom are per diem 
workers, a distinction should be made between top supervisors, con- 
sisting of masters and foremen, and the lower grades, including 
quartermen, leading men, and leaders. The hourly rates of to 
supervisory officials are stated in the navy schedule, the rates vary- 
ing in accordance with the departments over which the supervision 
is exercised, as well as with specific navy yards. For the lower 
supervisory grades, however, the hourly rate is computed in each 
case by means of a differential applied to the maximum pay for the 
trade or occupation over which the supervision is exercised. Since 
the maximum rates for the supervised trades vary from yard to yard, 
the same also applies to the lower supervisory occupations. This 
is not true of the supervisors of laborers, whose rates are stated in 
the navy schedule but are the same for all navy yards. 

The extent of geographical differentials in the hourly wage rates of 
per diem employees, however, may be seen best in connection with 
the laborers, semiskilled and skilled (designated by the Navy as the 
laborer, helper, and mechanical service). These rates are shown in 
table 2. 

The unweighted average of maximum hourly rates, based on 4! 
skilled occupations found in all navy yards, is highest in Mare Island, 
with Puget Sound closely following. The New York average is highest 
on the Atlantic coast, but it is 2.4 cents less than in Puget Sound. 
Boston and Portsmouth (the rates in both yards are exactly the same) 
were next in rank, their average being 3.5 cents less than that for 
New York. The same average is found in Philadelphia and Norfolk, 
which is 2.3 cents less than in Boston and Portsmouth. The average 
for Charleston is the lowest, or 4.5 cents less than that for Philadelphia 
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and Norfolk, 10.3 cents less than that for New York, and 13.1 cents 
less than in Mare Island. 

For the less skilled groups, the differences tend to disappear be- 
tween the higher-paid yards. Thus, in the semiskilled group of 16 
occupations the unweighted average rate again shows Mare Island 
at the top with 77.1 cents. It is followed, as was true for the skilled 
occupations, by Puget Sound, New York, and Boston (and Ports- 
mouth). But whereas there was a range of 6.3 cents in the skilled 
average, the Boston semiskilled average rate of 75.0 cents is only 2.1 
cents less than that of Mare Island. There is no difference in the 
common labor rate, which is 67.2 cents in all five of these yards. 

As regards the remaining yards, the differences increase in absolute 
terms. The semiskilled rates in Norfolk averaged 3.5 cents less than 
Philadelphia, which in turn was 3.9 cents under Boston. Finally, 
Charleston was 5.1 cents under Norfolk. So also in the case of 
laborers, the Philadelphia rate is 3.6 cents under New York, the 
Norfolk rate 8.4 cents under Philadelphia, and the Charleston rate 
12.0 cents lower than that of Norfolk. 

In other words, the skilled averages ranged from $1.116 to 98.5 
cents, a spread of 13.1 cents or 11.7 percent on the high rate. The 
range for semiskilled maximum rates was 14.6 cents or 18.9 percent. 
Finally, the Charleston common labor rate is 24.0 cents less than that 
in the five leading yards, a difference of 35.7 percent. 

There is no variation in hourly rates from yard to yard in case of 
apprentices, the figures for all yards being 72.0 cents for first-class, 
60.0 cents for second-class, 48.0 cents for third-class, and 36.0 cents 
for fourth-class apprentices. Moreover, there is only one rate for all 
apprentices in a given class, as compared with a maximum, inter- 
mediate, and minimum rate for most of the other per diem occupations. 


TaBLe 2.—Unweighted Average Maximum Hourly Rates of Occupations Common to All 
Yards, by Skill and Navy Yard 


[Based on schedule of wages for civil employees in the field service of the Navy Department and the Marine 
Carga, revised to Mar. 1, 1936] 





Skilled workers| Semiskilled 
(based on 41 | workers (based 

Navy yard occupations on 16 occupa- Laborers 

common to tions common 
all yards) to all yards) 





Ul $1. 116 $0. 771 $0. 672 
Nueet Bound. ee RI Re i eae, 1.112 . 767 . 672 

OT ee. 1. 088 . 755 . 672 
Boston (and Portamouth).....................-........- 1. 053 . 750 . 672 
1.  * 2 > ee SRR: Geeapebeees ata 1. 030 .711 . 636 
= ia a ee ean ie aaa 1. 030 . 676 . 552 
CUnma os 985 . 625 . 432 














In connection with the above geographical differences, however, it 
should be pointed out that the hourly rates in navy yards have been 
set in conformity with the law of 1862, which provides that the rates 


_‘Maust generally agree with those prevailing in the respective communi- 
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ties. This provision reads as follows: “The rate of wages of th 
employees in the navy yards shall conform, as nearly as is consisten; 
with the public interest, with those of private establishments in th 
immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be determined by the 
commandants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and reyisioy 
of the Secretary of the Navy.”’ 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The average actual earnings per hour of all employees covered jy 
navy yards, based on the varying rates described above, amounted 
to 92.7 cents in August 1936. Looking at the distribution repre. 
sented by this average (see table 3), one may see that it covers ap 
enormously wide range of individual earnings, from 31.1 cents to 
$2.754. However, more than three-fourths of the workers (76.4 per- 
cent) were found within a range from 65 cents to $1.15, with one- 
eighth (12.4 percent) receiving under 65 cents and an almost equal 
proportion (11.2 percent) $1.15 and above. The distribution also 
discloses numerous concentrations, arising from the great variety of 
existing differentials. 

Of the seven occupational groups included, the supervisory em- 
ployees had the highest average hourly earnings, which amounted to 
$1.403. The averages of the individual occupations within this 
group ranged from $2.134 for masters to $1.116 for leaders, or 
spread of more than $1. This wide range is confirmed by the dis- 
tribution of individual earnings. Nevertheless, more than two-thirds 
(68.6 percent) of the supervisory employees earned between $1.2) 
and $1.60, the principal concentration (27.5 percent) occurring in 
the class of $1.30 to $1.40. Nearly one-fifth (18.2 percent) were paid 
under $1.25, with a minor concentration in the class of 90 to 95 cents. 
More than one-eighth (13.2 percent) of the workers received as much 
as $1.60 and over. 

The second highest average in hourly earnings was $1.285 for em- 
ployees engaged in inspecting and estimating work. Among the 
salaried workers, the ordinary inspectors had the lowest ($1.44) 
and the supervisory inspectors the highest ($1.621) average. The 
average for senior inspectors fell approximately in the middle of this 
range ($1.326). The planners and estimators and _ progressmen 
averaged about the same as the senior inspectors. 

Seven-tenths (69.9 percent) of the employees in inspecting and 
estimating work fell in the relatively narrow range of $1.25 to $1.50, 
the largest concentration (35.7 percent) in the distribution occurring 
between $1.30 and $1.40. At the lower end of the distribution, !° 
percent were in the class of 95 cents to $1, and about an equal pro- 
portion were scattered among the classes from $1 to $1.25. On the 
other hand, only 6 percent earned $1.50 and over. 
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Tape 3.—Distribution of Employees According to Average Hourly Earnings in Navy 





































































































the Yards, by Skill, August 1936 
tent Inspecting and 
Drafting ft ; Supervisory 
| All employees ee estimating 
the } employees employees employees 
the Average hourly earnings 
islon Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
—_—_—_—_—— | pis 
Pee, Sa en 32,575 | 100.0] 1,278 | 100.0 | 573 | 100.0] 1,074 | 100.0 
BS Under 90.88...20+------------.------ 20 oI |...--.-- Jencosnae|aoresenn|osesrene| wcnccece — 
4 $0.35 and - as 252 il icdiihendikeevnsinenenaediahsathudlwamentuen aes 
din (pe $040 and under $0.45... 132 \ | RO EROS SRR MRERNS HeweN | scikeces 
 $0.45and under LE 602 BME Dsenvececlacccoenslscescenclensocese CER. Pilati 
nted © $0.50 and under $0.55. ...........--.- 168 . 5 Se! ere Pee | swectone I smash lodbetane 
$0.55 and under 881 eS SE REE EE ee ee 
‘Dre. $0.60 and under $0.65. ............--- 1, 982 6.1 i) . ) Pee FS er EY eRe 
pre $0.65 and under $0.70..............-. 3,532] 10.8 3 x's inpestesie Jovonen=s 1) i 
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The drafting employees as a group averaged $1.249 an hour, or 
yTO- . . . . . 
- 3.6 cents below the figure for employees in inspecting and estimating 
1€ 


| Work. However, this average has little meaning in view of the wide 
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variety of drafting skill represented, the occupational averages \\;)j, 
the group ranging from 71.5 cents for junior and apprentice p.ft<. 
men to $2.066 for those classified as engineers. This large spreyq j, 
also reflected in the distribution. Of the total number, 34.4 percep; 
earned between 60 cents and $1, 40.5 percent between $1 and 8) 5 
22.4 percent between $1.50 and $2, and 2.7 percent $2 and over. | 

The average hourly earnings of all skilled workers amounted ty 
$1.02. Among the 56 skilled occupations, the averages ranged fron 
71.3 cents for trackmen to $1.312 for masons, with 18 occupations 
averaging less than $1 and the remaining 38 over $1. The mos 
important occupation numerically was that of machinists, whos¢ 
average ($1.029) was very close to that of all skilled workers. 

On the basis of the distribution of individual earnings, it will be seep 
that 82.0 percent of the skilled workers were found within a relatively 
narrow range of 25 cents, namely, between 90 cents and $1.15 an hour 
About 10 percent were paid less than 90 cents, with very few earnings 
under 70 cents. On the other hand, nearly 8 percent received §}.13 
and over, but very few of these earned as much as $1.40 and above. 

The semiskilled workers as a group averaged 68.4 cents an hour, or 
33.6 cents less than the skilled employees. Among the 18 occupations 
listed as semiskilled, the range in averages was from 62.4 cents for 
rivet heaters to 82.1 cents for oilers. This relatively narrow range is 
shown also by the distribution. Thus, 86.5 percent earned between 
60 and 80 cents. Nearly 12 percent received less than 60 cents, very 
few of whom earned under 45 cents. Only 1.6 percent earned 80 cents 
and over, and very few of these were found in the class of 85 cents and 
above. 

The average hourly earnings of laborers, both common and classified, 
amounted to 62.2 cents an hour, or only 6.2 cents less than those of 
the semiskilled workers. The distribution discloses that nearly 
four-fifths (79.7 percent) of the laborers earned between 55 and 7) 
cents. A substantial number (14.3 percent) were paid under 55 cents, 
but most of these were found in the class of 40 to 50 cents. The re- 
maining 6 percent were paid between 70 and 80 cents. 

An examination of the distributions covering the skilled, semisk led, 
and laborers also discloses two concentrations in each case. [or 
skilled and semiskilled workers, these are fairly close together, being 
found in the classes of 95 cents to $1 and $1.05 to $1.10 for skilled 
employees and in the classes of 65 to 70 cents and 75 to 80 cents for 
semiskilled employees. In the case of laborers, however, the two con- 
centrations are farther apart, one being in the class of 45 to 50 cents, 
and the other in the class of 65 to 70 cents. These concentrations 
are probably due to the geographical differences in hourly rates. 
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The apprentices as a group averaged 47.9 cents an hour, or 14.3 
cents less than the average of laborers. The group average for 
apprentices, however, has very little meaning in view of the fact that 


‘there was a 12-cent differential between each of the 4 classes of 


apprentices, the first-year apprentices averaging 36 cents and the 
fourth-year apprentices 72 cents. The distribution, by classified earn- 
ings, shows concentrations in the classes of 35 to 40 cents (32.4 per- 
cent), 45 to 50 cents (46.8 percent), 60 to 65 cents (9.5 percent), and 
7") to 75 cents (10.6 percent). 


Weekly Hours 


According to the Navy schedule, with a few exceptions, the salaried 
employees, i. e., those engaged in drafting and inspecting, have a 
regular workweek of 39 hours. The daily hours of these workers are 
§ per day on Monday to Thursday, inclusive, and 7 per day on Friday. 
On the other hand, the regular hours of work of the per diem em- 
ployees, namely, planners and estimators and progressmen, super- 
visory employees, skilled workers, semiskilled workers, laborers, and 
apprentices, are 40 per week, or 8 hours per day Monday to Friday, 
inclusive. The law forbids all work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
calendar day, except in emergency. 

The average weekly hours of all employees in the navy yards 
amounted to 39.6 in August 1936. As table 4 indicates, 92.7 percent 
worked exactly 40 hours, 4.8 percent exactly 39 hours, and only 2.5 
percent less than 39 hours. Those working under 39 hours were 
mostly employees who were absent for various reasons during the 
week covered. In the scheduled week there was no overtime. 

The salaried drafting employees as a group averaged 39.1 hours a 
week; 93.2 percent of them worked exactly 39 hours, and 6.7 percent 
had a workweek of exactly 40 hours. 

Among the inspecting and estimating employees, the various salaried 
inspectors averaged about 39 hours a week, as compared with 40 hours 
for the per diem planners and estimators and progressmen. A week 
of exactly 39 hours was worked by 40.7 percent, as against 59.3 
percent working exactly 40 hours. 

The average weekly hours of supervisors, skilled workers, semiskilled 
workers, laborers, and apprentices in each case amounted to almost 
40 hours. According to the distribution 95 or more percent of each 
group worked exactly 40 hours. There were only a few cases of 
employees working exactly 39 hours, but quite a number worked less 
than 39 hours, which may be accounted for by normal absenteeism 
in the navy yards. 
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TaBLe 4.—Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Hours in Navy 
by Skill, August 1936 
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Weekly Earnings 


The average earnings per week of all employees covered in the navy 
yards were $36.68 in August 1936. Slightly more than 75 percent 
were found within the range of $25 to $45 (table 5). Nearly 12 per- 
cent earned less than $25, and a little over 13 percent received $45 
and over. 

In view of the fact that there was very little difference in the weekly 
hours worked among the various occupations covered, any differences 
in average earnings per week are explained primarily by the variations 
in average hourly earnings. In other words, on the whole there is a 
close correlation between the averages representing weekly and hourly 
earnings, as may be seen from table 1. For the several groups of 
workers, the average earnings per week amounted to $56 for super- 
visory employees, $50.89 for inspecting and estimating employees, 
$48.78 for drafting employees, $40.50 for skilled workers, $26.91 for 
semiskilled workers, $24.63 for laborers, and $19.03 for apprentices, 
the respective average hourly earnings being $1.403, $1.285, $1.249, 
$1.020, $0.684, $0.622, and $0.479. 

With some exceptions, the distributions representing the various 
groups of employees (table 5) display a strong tendency for the great 
majority of workers to concentrate within a relatively narrow range 
of weekly earnings, which in most cases is also accompanied by 2 
tendency toward a single large concentration. 

The principal exception to the above is found in the case of drait- 
ing employees, where three concentrations were found—$30 to $3), 
$45 to $50, and $60 to $70. Moreover, the weekly earnings of thiese 
workers were dispersed over a wide range, some receiving less than 
$25 and others as high as $70 and over. 

Although the largest groups of inspecting and estimating employees 
were in the classes of $35 to $40 and $50 to $60, 78.1 percent of these 
workers were found within the range of $45 to $60. There were 16.5 
percent earning between $35 and $45, thus leaving 5.1 percent recelv- 
ing $60 and over. 
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For the supervisors, skilled workers, semiskilled workers, laborers, 
and apprentices the concentrations were in a single wage class, being 
respectively, $50 to $60, $40 to $45, $25 to $30, $25 to $30, and $15 
to $20. Among the supervisory employees, 73.3 percent earned be- 
tween $50 and $70, with 18.5 percent being paid less than $50, and 


_ 8.2 percent $70 and over. As many as 89.1 percent of the skilled 
workers received between $35 and $50, with about 10 percent earning 
under $35, and less than 1 percent $50 and over. 


Exactly 95 percent of the semiskilled workers were paid between 
$20 and $35 a week, while less than 5 percent received under $25, and 
only a few between $35 and $40. There were 95.8 percent of the 
laborers earning between $15 and $30, the number receiving under 
$15 amounting to nearly 3% percent, with less than 1 percent paid 
between $30 and $35. Almost four-fifths of the apprentices earned 


’ between $10 and $20, with more than 20 percent found in the classes 


of $20 to $30. 


| TaBLe 5.—Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Earnings in Navy Yards, 


By Skill, August 1936 
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ployees employees employees 
Weekly earnings 
Num-; Per- | Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
All earnings groups............-...-- 32,575 | 100.0] 1,278] 100.0 573 | 100.0| 1,074] 100.0 
SE Ba | ae PRE fees ER | FI 
OE Ee 354 A | SS SOR ae ae 1 an 
gi: | l,l ee 873 6 Ree RE ASR BRR le CES EE ee 
Oe 2, 410 7.4 i) (Sa ee oe eee 
Sap Ge Gee e.................<.-...- 5, 809 17.8 87 | | ave eee 5 .5 
s0 and wneer See.................... 3, 462 10.6 198 4 ee Pee 3 .3 
ne 6, 549 20.1 146 11.4 68 11.9 46 4.3 
ll EE 8, 685 26.7 114 8.9 28 4.9 44 4.1 
$45 and under $60.................... 2, 500 7.7 284 22.3 140 24.4 99 9.2 
® $50 and under $60_..................- 1,173 3.6 123 9.6 308 53.7 605 56.3 
= $60 and under $70......._.._........_. 426 1.3 212 16.6 25 4.4 183 17.0 
I 197 .6 105 8.2 4 iy 88 8.2 
: Semiskilled ' 
Skilled workers workers Laborers Apprentices 
Weekly earnings 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
_ All earnings groups.........- aes 18,821 | 100.0] 7,805| 100.0] 2,380! 100.0 644| 100.0 
Cn cows 51 3 67 9 16 7 3 5 
» $10 and under $15................___. 16 a 64 e 65 2.7 208 32.3 
} $15 and under $20.................__. 46 2 240 3.1 287 12.1 300 46. 5 
» $20 and under $25.................... 63 31 1,915| 24.5 358 | 15.0 65 10. 1 
$25 and under $30.................._. 512 2.7| 3,504) 44.9] 1,634] 68.7 67 10. 4 
| $30 and under $35...............____ 1, 243 6.6 | 1,997] 25.6 20 8 1 .2 
' $35 and under $40............ 6, 271 33.4 18 RL 
$40 and under $45................___. | SS) Cae Lea ee el 
$45 and under $50................___- 1, 977 | iil. ETI St Te Se ee hee 
$50 and under $60.................._. 137 / SO Aca PA Bei, cee SRRIOEN 
$60 and under $70.................... > gl 3g! SOS RS SE SE EO Se 
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' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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WAGES IN COPPER MINES, 1922-35 


BETWEEN 1922 and 1935 wage rates of miners in the copper in| istry 
increased substantially, but then suffered serious decreases, so t)\at 4; 
the end of the period they were at about the same levels as at th 
beginning. 

Normally, most of the mine labor employed in North Anmcricay 
copper mines is skilled, although in periods of expansion unskille! ye) 
are taken on. Some companies maintain regular training courses fo, 
new employees. On the whole, the Bureau of Mines, in its report op 
this industry,’ found that where a bonus system of wage payment was 
maintained, unit labor costs were lower than at mines having no bonys 
systems. Wages accounted for over half the cost per ton of mining 
copper ore. : 


Miners’ Wage Rates per 8-Hour Shift, in Butte, Arizona, and Michigan Copper Mines, 
1922-35 
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' Virtually all changes were effective on the first of the month indicated. 


In general the rate of pay for muckers and trammers is 50 cents per 
shift less than that of miners. Timbermen and miners receive the 
same pay at some mines; at others timbermen receive 25 to 75 cents 
more per shift. Motormen are usually paid at a rate between that 
for miners and muckers. The rates of regular surface workers range 
from the same rate as muckers to $1.25 per shift less, but skilled 
surface labor at underground mines receives as much as miners and 
up to $1.25 per shift more. Hoistmen are the highest-paid copper- 


mine employees, and receive from the miner’s rate up to $1.50 more 
per shift. 


1 United States. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 405: Copper Mining in North America. \W ashing 
ton, 1938. 
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WAGES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1937 


- APPROXIMATELY one-fourth of the males and three-fourths of the 
females in 550 industrial establishments of Manila were receiving a 


daily average wage of less than 1 peso in 1937.’ Substantial propor- 


tions (28.48 percent of the males and 21.60 percent of the females) 
' were also in the group receiving ‘‘1 peso and under 1.40 pesos.”” The 


percentage distribution of the workers, by wage groups, is given in 


‘the following table, taken from the May 1938 issue of the Labor 
Bulletin of the Philippine Department of Labor. 


Daily Wages of Laborers in 550 Industrial Establishments in Manila, 1937 


[Peso=50 cents in United States currency] 



































Workers employed Percentage distribution 
Wage group 

Total | Males | Females} Total | Males | Females 
All emp hecccecnnsinbcnecnenmnencncestscnn 25,208 | 16,387 8,821 | 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 
Under Site eidmaeenckercerccnccnanccns 10, 705 4, 043 6, 662 42. 47 24. 67 75. 52 
1.00 peso and under 1.20 pesos..................- 4,314 2, 639 1, 675 17.11 16. 10 18. 99 
1.20 pesos and under 1.40 pesos.................. 2, 259 2, 029 230 8. 96 12. 38 2.61 
1.40 pesos and under 1.60 pesos.................. 1,511 1, 414 97 5. 99 8. 63 1.10 
1.60 pesos and under 1.80 pesos.................- 1,028 984 44 4.08 6.01 . 50 
1.80 pesos and under 2.00 pesos................-- 1,776 1, 733 43 7. 04 10. 58 .49 
2.00 pesos and under 2.20 pesos._..............-.- 2,016 2,002 14 8. 00 12. 22 .16 
2.20 pesos and under 2.40 pesos...............-..- 264 230 34 1.05 1. 40 . 38 
2.40 DONG GR iitns dathdbee i grnawencsccenss 1,335 1,313 22 5.30 8.01 . 25 





Commonwealth Act No. 37 of 1936, amended by Executive Order 
No. 105, fixed the minimum daily wage for common laborers em- 
ployed by the National Government at 1.25 peso in Manila and 1.00 
peso in the Provinces.? This minimum rate for common labor is also 
paid by various private undertakings. 


! Peso=50 cents in United States currency. 
1See Monthly Labor Review, July 1937, p. 135. 











WAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN,*1937 


PRACTICALLY all wage earners in Great Britain are covered by the 
health-insurance, contributory pension, and unemployment-insurane, 
systems, and weekly deductions are made from their pay to cover the 
contributions... The aggregate amounts of employee and employer 
contributions are shown in table 1 for industrial and agricultural work. 
ers, by sex and class of worker. No changes were made in the rates 
of contribution during 1937. However, an order issued by the Minister 
of Labor, effective July 4, 1938, provided for a reduction of 4d.’ per 
week in the contributions of agricultural employers and employees 
in respect of workers who have reached the age of 18 and are covered 
by the unemployment-insurance law. 


TaBLe 1.—Weekly Contributions to Social-Insurance Systems in Great Britain, 1937 


[Average exchange rate of shilling in 1937 =24.72 cents; penny = 2.06 cents] 
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3s. to 4s. per day 
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I ce 
3s. to 4s. per day 
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Normal rates: 
a ee 
il tod. ceed iain Ss el nic wher eee eames 
18 to 21 years 
A EE lls EE SS Toe eee 
Over 65 years 

Low wage earners: 

18 to 21 years: 
Under 3s. per day 
3s. to 43. per day 

Over 21 years: - 
Under 3s. per day ‘ v B 
3s. to 4s. per day 1% | 0 10 


sasdwn™ 














! Data for this article were supplied by American consular officers in Great Britain: Roy W. Baker, F 
Willard Calder, Harry E. Carlson, Courtland Christiani, Edwin B. Earnest, Ernest E. Evans, Walton \. 
Ferris, Ilo C. Funk, Fred H. Houck, Phil H. Hubbard, Ernest L. Ives, Charles J. Pisar, Harold Playter 
George Tait, Samuel R. Thompson, and James R. Wilkinson, and clerk E. Mabel Hodgkinson. The 
original reports may be consulted in the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They give greater detail than 
is possible within the space limitations of this publication and are supplemented by documentary materia, 
including important wage agreements. 

2 At par pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.33 cents, and penny =2.03 cents. 
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General Level of Wages 


An official survey of the level of earnings was made in Great Britain 


y. 


~ for the week ended October 12, 1935. Data on actual weekly earnings 
































Vv ° ° 
y the and hours worked were obtained for 5,500,000 employees engaged in a 
rance ‘ ° ° - . 
: * F number of important industries. The summary results of this investi- 
wy ) os 
rea ) gation are shown in table 2, and the averages are shown by sex. The 
; a weekly earnings and hours of all workers include the returns for boys 
VOrk- 
ae : ' and girls which are not given separately in this table. 
nister  Tasie 2.—Average Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in Great Britain and Northern 
> per € Ireland,! Week Ended Oct. 12, 1935 
ovees [Average exchange rate of shilling in October 1935=24.54 cents; penny =2.04 cents] 
vere 
d All workers cov- | Weekly earni 
eed y earnings 
poser e oes 
ol workers | 
1937 Industry group covered by Average| Males | Females 
returns = hours (21 years | (18 years 
earnings) per | and and 
— : | week? | over) over) 
ions | cilities 
. | | 
= ‘ «& a & a. € 
Mining and quarrying (other than coal). _...........-- 65, 981 50 6} 45.7| 53 4 29 7 
nd girls Treatment of nonmetalliferous mine and quarry prod- eine — | 
in naionpednes cnesecteeess cemeen , 925 5 49.6 | 60 8 | 29 #1 
= Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, ete._....__..---------- 318, 356 48 2) 48.0 63 0 | 29 5 
En- Metal, engineering, shipbuilding, etc___...........-_-- 1, 478, 212 §3 2 | 48.2 | 67 7 31 1 
B woul Sie = Ri a i ara NA 923,674 36 4| 47.7) 5511) 30 3 
: 8 EE SOS ee eae 41, 551 44 9) 48.8 | 61 9 29 6 
eS SE ES Se a ee ea er: 471, 100 | 35 (0 | 45.4 |) 64 6 32 8 
Food, drink, and tobacco... ..-._-_- lekoiteabbesusaat 363,119 | 44 10; 48.5| 63 8 32 1 
a nc nacanesoncnonsesan 191, 979 | 51 2 48.3 | 65 1 33 10 
. « Paper, printing, stationery ..-------..---.-----22--..2- 202,649 | 55 5| 48.6/ 83 8| 33 5 
011 ee 387, 985 56 11 46.9 61 2 | 30 2 
19 Other manufacturing _--.........--- Sy ae 138, 065 43 11 48.2/} 6411 | 30 1 
13 Ce si nsckasmncwacens i 450, 835 55 6 48.0 | 57 10) 28 2 
a Government industrial establishments_-..._......_.-- 101, 676 66 2 49.7; 69 9 38 10 
. Transport and storage ---.__- lt siaathgeasikacnihtsieidingitin 231,622 | 65 6 48.6) 69 1 32 4 
| 
; 10 ! Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Twenty-Second Abstract of Labor Statistics of the United Kingdom 
(1922-36), London, 1937, pp. 104-111. 
on ? Includes short-time and overtime work performed during week. 
] ) 
Wages Under Collective Agreement 
0 1 
0 8 
0 1014 JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 
011 
a In about 50 industries where labor is well organized, joint industrial 
‘» — councils representing employer organizations and trade-unions have 
_ been established and are fixing the terms of employment. These 
01 § councils are voluntary organizations set up under the recommenda- 
ae tions of the Whitley Committee in 1916. They are not subject to 
aker, : « os 
alton C. Government control, but liaison officers of the Ministry of Labor 
Plover attend their meetings. Each council is a standing body, meeting at 
n. ne Ad . . . 
eats stated periods to discuss all matters affecting an industry as well as 
naterisl, J any specific employer-employee differences that may exist. Although 
) they consider wages, hours, and conditions of employment, they do 
- not in every case fix minimum wages. 
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Wages established by means of national industrial council: 


are 
given below for certain industries. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 


Employers and employees in the boot and shoe industry are strynely 
federated and negotiate wage agreements nationally throug), {hp 
Boot Manufacturers’ Federation and the National Union of Boo 
and Shoe Operatives. The industry is comprised of approximately 
55 percent male and 45 percent female employees. The trade-\nioy 
membership at the end of 1937 was 85,978. 

Minimum wages of time workers are fixed by age and sex and were 
increased for men and women, effective in November 1937. hp 
rates of 56s. per week for adult males (age 22) and 37s. for adult 
females (age 20), set at that time, are applicable as long as the officia] 
cost-of-living index remains at 50 and under 60 percent above the 
pre-war level. Under the sliding-scale system of wage adjustments 
agreed upon in the boot and shoe industry, different rates are auto- 
matically effective when changes in living costs take place. 

Piece-work rates are fixed so as to guarantee the average boot and 
shoe operative at least 25 percent above the minimum time rate. 
Average piece rates per dozen pairs and daily production in units of 
pairs are shown below for various classes of operatives in the Leicester 
District, the largest and most representative shoe center in Great 
Britain. 

Rate per 

dozen 

pairs ! 
a «4 (7 
Clicking 48 
Pulling over 420-480 
Consol lasting 200 
Pounding up 420-480 
Blake sewing 700 
Leveling 380 
Heel attaching (leather) , 1, 000-1, 200 
Edge trimming 360 
Edge setting 380-420 

1 Average exchange rate of shilling in April 1938=24.91 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 


In June 1938 working hours were reduced from 46 to 45. On the 
basis of the 46-hour week, effective when this report was compiled 
(April 1938), the consul stated that full-time weekly wages for pound- 
ing amounted to 65 to 70s., ranging as high as 80 to 90s. for hie! 
attaching. 

Overtime on weekdays, excluding Saturday, is paid for at 25 per- 
cent above the regular rate on both time and piece work, and for work 
performed on Saturday 50 percent above the regular rate is required. 





4 Average exchange rate of shilling in 1937 = 24.72 cents; penny =2.06 cents. 
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st factories have holiday funds, to which employers and em- 
Foes .s contribute equally for the use of workers when on vacation. 
For men over 21 the respective contributions are 1s. 2d. per week; 


"for youths 18 to 21 and women over 20 years old, 8d.; and for boys 


and girls, 4d. Benefits to an adult male under this whaane are 16s. 
at Easter and at Whitsun, and £2 for both the summer and Christmas 


China-Clay Industry 


In April 1938 the actual hourly earnings of workers engaged in the 
china-clay industry of Devon and Cornwall ranged from 1s.‘ for clay 
breakers, washers, and hosemen to Is. 6d. for blacksmiths and 1s. 7% 


for engine fitters. The workweek was 42 hours, with time and a 


quarter pay for overtime on weekdays and time and a half on Sunday. 
Piece rates paid to burdenmen were from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per 
fathom; to sandmen, from 1s. 7d. to 2s. per fathom; to kilnmen, from 
ls. 3d. to 1s. 7d. per ton; to bagging and casking workers, 1s. 2d. per 
ton; and to loaders, 5\d. per ton. 


Clay Industry 


The British clay industry covers brick making, but not the pottery 
trades, and employs approximately 110,000 persons of whom 93,000 
are adult males, 4,000 adult females, 11,000 boys, and 2,000 girls. 

The average weekly earnings current nationally in May 1938 for 
adult males were £2 10s.° for time and £3 2s. 6d. for piece workers, 
and for adult females £1 8s. 6d. Piece-work rates apply only to adult 
males and piece-work earnings must average 25 percent above time- 
work rates. Of the adult males in the industry 90 percent are paid 
by the piece. No bonuses are required in addition to minimum wages. 

The 48-hour week is recognized in this industry, except for kiln and 
boiler firemen and shift workers. Overtime, Monday to Friday, is 
paid for at the rate of time and a quarter for the first 2 hours and time 
and a half thereafter. After stopping work Saturday and until mid- 
night the overtime rate is time and a half, and during Sunday and 
until starting time Monday double time is paid. Sunday work is 
limited to 7 days a year. Night-shift workers, except those con- 


‘tinuously so engaged, receive time and a quarter for overtime work. 


New rates were established for kiln and boiler firemen, effective in 
July 1938. These rates were based on a 56-hour week. For work 
performed between Monday 6 a. m. and Saturday 10 p. m., on an 
8-hour shift, the minimum pay-is 9s., and from Saturday 10 D. m. to 


Monday 6 a. m. it is 13s. 6d. 





* Average exchange rate of shilling in April 1938=24.91 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 


* Average exchange rate of shilling in May 1938=24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 
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Dock Labor 


An agreement, effective September 20, 1937, entered into by ey. 
ployers’ associations and the Transport and General Workers’ Unio), 
established wages for two grades of ports in Great Britain. Grade) 
ports are those where ocean-borne goods are handled and grade » F 
ports deal with coastwise and cross-channel shipping. The bag) 
rate of stevedores in grade 1 ports was set at 13s.° and in grade 9 
ports at 12s. for an 8-hour day from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and | p. 1, 
to5 p.m. On Saturday one (the morning) shift is worked and pai 
for at half the daily rate. Grade 2 port rates are '%; of those appli. 
cable in grade 1 ports. The rates represent actual earnings excep} 
for men handling passengers’ baggage, who receive substantial tips 
and those who are paid additional sums to expedite the departure oj 
a vessel. 

Overtime is computed on an hourly basic rate of 1s. 74d. in grade 
1 ports. Variations in overtime rates are extensive, ranging fron 
time and one-half to four times the regular rate of pay, depending 
upon the day of the week and the hour of the day when overtime i: 
worked. 

Other supplementary rates were provided by the agreement, as {o!- 
lows: 


River rate, where ships are dealt with by tender 
Artificial temperature: 
32° or below 
32° to 40° 
Ship’s storerooms below 40° 
Handling frozen meat 
Handling wet hides, salt, charcoal, fuller’s earth, and kainit 
Specialized jobs: Underforemen, hatchmen, cranemen, and winchmen_-_ 0 
1 Per hour. 


The rate for foremen was £6 for a 48-hour week. 

No vacations with pay were agreed upon for dock labor, but one 
railroad granted a week’s holiday and passes on the line to persons 
employed by the company prior to May 5, 1920. 


Flour Milling 


Wages in the flour-milling industry have been regulated by co: 
lective agreement since 1919. The latest agreement was signed i 
March 1937. It provided for a shorter workweek and introduce 
the principle of continuity of employment with full weekly income. 

For the purpose of establishing the national wage scale, flour mil 
are divided into five classes—A, AA, B, BB, and C—depending up0! 





— -. Se 


¢ Average exchange rate of shilling in September 1937= 24.76 cents; penny =2.06 cents. 
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the importance of their location in the milling industry. Mills are 
graded number 1 if they have a roller contact exceeding 1,000 inches, 


te 
g 
‘ 
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¥ 
Mee. grade 2, if the contact exceeds 250 inches but not over 1000 inches, 
ne | ad crade 3 if the roller contact is below 250 inches. Only mills of 
re : 
nie the last grade may be classed as BB and C. In table 3 minimum 
‘ade ) . 
be “fF weekly wage rates are shown by class of mill and of worker and by 
‘ F cox, The rates apply to persons directly and regularly employed, 
rade 9 Ee e ° 
os excluding transport workers. The rates of pay for youths in the 
i s highest class mills range from 33s. per week for boys under 18 to 57s. 
1 paid 
s ' for those 24 years of age. 
appl. 
PXcept ; Taste 3.—Weekly Rates of Pay in the Flour-Milling Industry in Great Britain, 1937 
tips, E [Average exchange rate of shilling in 1937=24.72 cents; penny=2.06 cents} 
ure of 
Weekly rates of pay by class of mill 
rade Class of worker 
“tr Class A |Class AA] Class B |Class BB| Class C 
' Irom i 
nding Adult males: 
: Es First rollermen: s ¢€  -é 8s. d 8s. d. 8. d. 
ImMeé 1s Ni aise clini 73 0 70 6 68 0 64 6 61 0 
ey a eaacaeeminaewe 71 O 68 6 66 0 62 6 59 0 
CC EE a he Se ee 60 6 57 0 
as fol Ee 57 0 54 6 52 0 48 6 45 0 
as 101- Females over 18 years of age.......................-- 33 0 32 0 31 0 30 0| 29 0 
dditional 9 + . . . . 
a oe No mill may deviate from the agreed rates without authority of the 


| National Joint Industrial Council. The agreement may be termi- 
nated on 2 months’ notice from either side. It became effective 
1 4 March 15, 1937. 
0 8 Wages were based on a 44-hour week, excluding meal times, for day 
0 114 workers, and 42 hours, averaged over 3 weeks and including meal 
0 5 § times, for shift workers. The agreement recognized the principle of 
: rs continuity of employment or the payment of full weekly wages in all 
cases where stoppages of work occur because of slackness of trade or 
short-time operation, but not for stoppages to allow for large-scale 
changes of machinery or plant nor for absences of employees either 
through illness or on their own account. This provision was given 
effect for 3 months pending negotiations for a substitute measure, but 
was allowed to lapse when no other requirement was agreed upon 
covering job security. 
_ Although an earlier agreement provided for overtime pay when the 
working week was longer, the present schedule of hours does not 
include a clause on overtime work or payments. 
Six bank holidays recognized in England and Wales, and in Scot- 
land a corresponding number of days, must be paid for at ordinary 
r mils & rates, Any work done on these days is paid for at ordinary rates in 
¢ upol F addition to the guaranteed pay. Each worker, who has completed 6 
' months’ satisfactory service prior to June 30, is entitled to 1 week’s 
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vacation, to be granted between April 1 and October 24, for hich 
the ordinary rate of pay is given. 

The British flour-milling industry has a private pension syst«:) {op 
men in addition to that nationally applied. It is on a contril) joy, 
basis of ls. per week for both employers and employees. Pensioners 
are paid at the rate of £1 for each complete year of members| iip jy 
the plan. On April 1, 1937, the membership was 7,538; pensions wor. 
being paid to 165 retired workers; and the annual cost was £|.899 
15s. 2d. Under a provision for deferred pensions, men who are eligi. 
ble for retirement may remain at work until age 70. However 
employees are not eligible to draw their pensions prior to retirement 
and their contributions during the period of extended service aye 
placed in a special fund. 


Oil and Oilseed Crushing 


Rates of pay in the oil and oilseed-crushing industry are esta})lished 
by the National Joint Industrial Council for the Seed Crushing, Com. 
pound and Provender Manufacturing Industries. For general! |abor- 
ers in the seed-crushing industry at Hull the weekly wage in effect 
in the spring of 1938 was 55s. Youths 16 years of age receive: 32° 
percent of the laborers’ rate; 17 years, 40 percent; 18 years, 58 per- 
cent; 19 years, 64 percent; and 20 years, 80 percent. The normal 
working time was 47 hours per week for day workers and 8 hours per 
shift for shift workers. Overtime pay of day workers was at the 
rate of time and one-half from 6 a. m. Monday to 6 p. m. Saturday 
and double time the rest of the week. Shift workers also receive’ 
time and one-half for hours worked beyond the recognized shift ani 
double time for time worked over the week-end apart from that per- 
formed during their normal shift. Workers having 12 months’ sery- 
ice were granted a week’s vacation by collective agreement, those with 
9 months’ service receive 5 days, and those with 6 months 3 days. 


Paint, Color, and Varnish Industry 


Minimum weekly wages of workers in the paint, color, and varnish 
industry are based on age of workers and sex. In the spring o! 1/35 
men were receiving a minimum of 52s.‘ per week during the [irst ! 
months of service with anew employer. The normal working sclicdule 
was 47 hours per week. Overtime was paid for at one and one- 
quarter times the regular rate for the first 2 hours of overtime on any 
day except Saturday, and time and one-half thereafter; on Saturday 
from normal quitting time until midnight and from midnight Sunday 
to normal starting time on Monday, time and one-half; and {rom 
midnight Saturday to midnight Sunday and on statutory and pro 
claimed holidays, double time. Vacations with pay were given 


4 Average exchange rate of shilling in April 1938 == 24.91 cents; penny=2.07 cents. 
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workers as follows: One week to employees with 12 months’ service; 


5 days to those with 9 months’ service; and 3 days to those with 6 
months’ service. 
Minimum weekly wage rates, effective early in 1938, ranged from 


14s. for males and 11s. 10d. for females 14 years of age to 54s. and 
 30s., respectively, for workers aged 21. 


Pottery Industry 


The British pottery industry employs over 70,000 persons of whom 
more than half are women and girls. The industry is highly organ- 
ized and industrial relations have been so satisfactory to employers 
and employees that no strike or lock-out has occurred in 35 years. 
When either party to the collective agreement in the industry desires 
a revision of wage rates 6 weeks’ prior notice must be given; such 
notifications were made in 1931, 1935, 1936, and 1937. A number of 
increases resulted from the consideration of wages in 1937 and vaca- 
tion with pay was introduced for all employees. The new agreement 
came into effect April 9, 1937, for 2 years. 

Piece rates are commonly paid to pottery workers; because of the 
material differences in wage rates in various factories no statistics of 
earnings are available. The minimum weekly wage rates provided 
in the 1937 settlement for important classes of workers in the pottery 
industry are shown below, by sex. In most cases the rates shown are 
higher than those paid to male and female workers under 21 years old 
in the respective occupations. 


Minimum weekly wage 


Males: 


8. d,! 
eS on. Ms. os Sec + ol ee ib ee chcie cae ee 
IE GS ee ee ee rere eats beat JOEL Sai . 50 6 
Baie tk ne tienen doe eee ; noi sin cvs ee -/@ 

Females: 
Warenouss wormere (ali sections) .......___.................... 27 O 
Electrical fittings section: 
Pressers, fettlers, dippers, cleaners, printers, decorators, and 
tet iste, Sarid tok cies aie aes « wena Oe aden a 27 6 
Glost and biscuit placers working with men________________ 29 O 
CS ANT I = 
Earthenware potters and tile trade attendants: 
Mold runners, 18 years and over___-_-------________-__--- 21 O 
RS cd els odes anueue 27 0 
EET Se ee, a 
Nee en cbethanceectasnur,, 2 Mae 
Sanitary fireclay glazers and bodiers_________.__._...._.__.__._. 28 0 


'AV exchange rate of shilling in April 1938=24.91 cents; penny=2.07 cents. 
; em ng dippers, scourers, and electrical-ware cleaners. 
ourly rate, 
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The prevailing working week is 47 hours, and that of enginemey 
and stokers is 48. Overtime pay at one and one-quarter times th. 
regular rate is authorized for mill and oven workers. 

Each employee is entitled to 1 week’s vacation with pay. Thp 
weekly rates of vacation pay vary, according to age and sex of workers. 
from 12s. 6d. for males and 10s. 6d. for females under 16 years of age 
to 60s. for males and 30s. for females of 24 years of age and over. 


Printing, Bookbinding, and Paper Trades 


A new agreement was entered into in 1937 by the British Federatioy 
of Master Printers and the Newspaper Society and the Printing an 
Kindred Trades Federation, fixing wages, reducing hours for day 
workers in all departments of the printing trades from 48 to 45 hours. 
and introducing a paid vacation of 1 week for employees with 12 
months’ consecutive service. Short-service employees were entitled 
to a pro rata share of the paid holiday. The 5-day week was intro- 
duced in many firms after the reduction in working time. 

Wages were established separately for England and Wales and for 
Scotland. England and Wales were divided into numerous sub- 
divisions for the purpose of establishing wages. The highest rates 
applied in London, followed by Manchester and Liverpool. In 
Scotland the same method was followed, with the highest wages 
established for Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, etc., followed by 
Aberdeen. 

Lithographers in London were to be paid a weekly minimum of 
£4 2s. 6d.’ for direct flatbed machine minders and transferrers to 
£5 2s. 6d. for 2-color rotary offset machine minders. The rate 
set for lithographers in Edinburgh and Glasgow was £3 lés. (id. 
Bookbinders and machine minders in London had a rate of £4 as 
compared with £3 17s. 6d. in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Soap Industry 


Weekly wages paid to unskilled labor in the soap industry on April 
1, 1938, ranged from 13s.* for males and 11s. for females 14 years of 
age to 60s. for males 21 years of age and over and 32s. for females 18 
years of age. Semiskilled operators received from ls. to 9s. above 
the applicable rate, depending upon the nature of their work. 

A 5-day week, totaling 43% hours, was observed in the industry. 
Shift workers had a 44-hour week, exclusive of Sunday work. ‘Time 
and one-half was the ordinary overtime rate of pay. On Sunday 
and holidays the rate was doubled. One week’s vacation with pay 
was granted all employees continuously employed since November | 
of the year previous to that in which the vacation was granted. 





1 Average exchange rate of pound in May 1938=$4.9673; shilling = 24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 
* Average exchange rate of shilling in April 1938= 24.91 cents. 
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In addition to the regular social-insurance benefits one large firm 
had a provident fund which provided pensions. All male employees 
21 years of age and over, who were members of the union, contributed 
is. a week and the employer contributed 2s. a week. The firm also 
had special unemployment and sickness benefits for male employees 
of 21 and females of 18. A guaranty of a week’s wages was given in 
case of short-time employment, and during periods of unemployment 
or sickness full pay was granted for 12 weeks, minus the State 


allowances. 
OTHER VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


A large number of British industries which have not established 


' joint councils nevertheless operate under voluntary agreements with 


their employees. The coal-mining, iron and steel, engineering, ship- 
building, and cotton-textile industries fall in this category, as do many 
other industries. The agreements reached are the result of collective 
bargaining of organized employer and employee groups. Certain 
industries determine wages on sliding-scale systems in which certain 
variables, such as profits and cost of living, are taken into consider- 


ation. 
Aircraft Industry 


Separate wage scales are established for metal and wood workers in 
the aircraft industry, and it is customary to have local agreements 
taking into account differences in living conditions in various parts of 
the country. The working week is 47 hours, and annual holidays of 
1 week are provided. Overtime is paid for at time and a third for 
the first two hours, time and a half thereafter on weekdays as well as 
all working time during week-ends and holidays. 

Basic weekly wages of metal workers in the spring of 1938 ranged 
from £1 8s.’ for laborers to £2 12s. for pattern and tool makers, to 


' which a bonus of £1 is added for time workers. In many cases there 


was also an “ability wage” of 1d. to 6d. depending upon skill. Wood- 


_ workers in London received a basic rate of 54s. 10d. and in the smaller 


towns 47s. They also were paid bonuses in the amounts listed above. 


Automobile Industry 


Workers in the automobile industry are classified for the most part as 
belonging to the engineering trades and their pay is established by the 
British Engineering and Allied Trades Employers’ National Federa- 
tion and the unions. While wages tend to be the same nationally they 


_ are fixed locally. It is customary to pay bonuses in the industry. 
_ The bonus for adult males ranges from 18 to 20s., which is added to the 
_ basic rate. The 47-hour week is the rule, but some plants work fewer 
: _ hours. Overtime is paid for at time and a quarter the usual rate for 





’ Average exchange rate of pound in May 1938=$4.9673; shilling = 24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 
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the first two hours and time and a half thereafter. Night worker 
receive 20 percent above the minimum schedule. Effective Augiist | 
1938, workers received a week’s vacation with pay. Average w, ekly 


earnings for 47 hours are shown in table 4, by occupation, as of \, 
1938. 


ay 


TABLE 4.—Average Weekly Earnings in the Automotive Industry in Great Britain. May 
1938 


[Average exchange rate of pound in May 1938=$4.9673; shilling = 24.84 cents] 





Average 
Occupation weekly Occupation 
earnings 





Automobile-tool setters.............____. 


ee mecae . 
Automobile-tool operators 


Engine and chassis fitters : 
Furnacemen leaders.._..........____. : 
Filers-up 


SE ES, A 


Ordinary laborers __ a 
Se , 
a ee : 
FT a 


Bod 


Brush hands 
Battery attendants 
Bench hands 


Capstan and turret operators._...._.____ 
Cutter grinders 

Cylinder assemblers 

Car drivers 


Paint removers 3 : 
a et A a 
Ream 


Crank grinders 
Crank setters 


— 


Sandblasters_ - 
Trimmers... 


—y 
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Building Trades 


Wages in the building industry are established nationally on 1 
sliding scale, varying with changes in the cost of living and taking 
into account differences in conditions in various parts of the country. 
This machinery was adopted comparatively recently. Before the war 
rates were established locally, but the disturbed conditions of the war 
period, Government control, and the post-war housing program led to 
development of the existing methods. The Nationa] Joint Council for 
the Building Industry was set up and, after a series of disputes, a 
settlement was reached in 1924, since which time no serious labor dis- 
turbance has occurred. 

The country is divided into nine grades of districts outside London 
and two additional districts within 15 miles of Charing Cross, London. 
The standard rate of pay applies in all districts graded A, in those 
graded A1 the hourly rate is 4d. lower, followed by A2, A3, B, B1, B2, 
B3, and C, in each of which the rate is 4d. below the next higher grade. 
The rate in London between 12 and 15 miles of Charing Cross is 1d. 
above that in grade A districts and the rate within 12 miles of Charing 
Cross 1%d. above grade A. 
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The standard rate of wages (A), when the Ministry of Labor’s index 
of the cost of living is 165 (July 1914=100), is 1s. 8d. an hour. This 


- standard was lowered from 178 in 1935 by the terms of an amendment. 


The change served to increase wages in general by ls. Wages are 
reviewed each January ; and for each 6} points of difference between the 
average monthly cost-of-living figure for the preceding calendar year 
and the fixed index of 165, the standard wage rate is to be increased or 
decreased by 4d. per hour. 

The wage determination is for the traditional skilled craftsmen, such 
as the bricklayer, carpenter, mason, slater and tiler, plasterer, and 
painter. The standard weekly rates vary from £1 8s. in grade A to 
£1 3s. 6d. in grade C1 when the cost-of-living index is 165. Wages of 
laborers may not be less than 75 percent of the craftsmen’s rate. 

Hours are 44 per week except in the summer, when 46% hours are 
permitted. Overtime rates are time and a quarter for the first two 
hours, time and a half for the next two, and double time thereafter. 
During week-ends time and a half is paid from closing time Saturday 
to 4 p.m. and double time thereafter until Monday morning. 


Coal-Mining Industry 


Average earnings per man-shift of all classes of coal-mine labor are 
shown in table 5. The table gives money earnings and cash value of 
allowances in kind for the year 1937. 


TABLE 5,—Average Earnings of All Coal-Mine Labor per Man-Shift in Great Britain in 
1937 ! 


[Average exchange rate of shilling in 1937=24.72 cents; penny =2.06 cents] 

















Earnings | Allowances 
District per man- | in kind per 

shift man-shift 

8. d. YY 
I eis Ke encintinnannedi 10 8.04 0 4.74 
a a ea ae 10 4.12 0 0.45 
re tb cn bbbvdbetwtmaenecnbacioaa 8 11.71 1 0.40 
a nnne 9 1.06 1 1.58 
a a oes hodbabomnédaosoanmnbs 10 4.51 0 2.68 
nae tei dintieldbblhnmmanhinoenensneapeacas ll 10.45 0 3.73 
North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire...........................---....-.--.-- 12 8.62 0 3.69 
South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase, and Warwickshire._._.._.._- ll 5.43 0 4.57 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire.......................-..----.-.. 10 8.02 0 0.35 

Cumberland, North Wales, South Staffordshire, Bristol, Forest of Dean, Somer- 

OO, a se erin echanene 9 11.83 0 2.77 








' Great Britain, Mines Department, Coal-Mining Industry, Annual Statistical Report, 1937. London, 1938. 
? February 1937 to January 1938. 
Cotton Industry 


_ Wages in the spinning and weaving departments of the cotton 
industry are established without regard to fluctuations in economic 


_ conditions that might occur during the effective period of an agree- 


> 


i 
f 


ment. However, in the finishing department a basic scale is laid 
down to which additions are made according to changes in the index 
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number of cost of living. The cotton industry in Lancashire oper, te. 
on a 48-hour basis in general, the day being 8% hours from Monday ¢, 
Friday and 4% hours on Saturday. Extra hours are permitted fo, 
special classes, including sizers, tapers, and slashers in the weaying 
department and boiler firemen in the finishing department, who aro 
employed on a 52-hour schedule and paid accordingly. Overtime jg 
prohibited in the spinning department by agreement. No overtime js 
worked in the weaving department, but the rate provided for such 
work is the same as that in the finishing department—time and , 
quarter for the first 2 hours, time and a half thereafter, and double pay 
for week-end and holiday work. A plan for vacations with pay has 
been supported by labor but has not been adopted owing to the 
depressed condition of the cotton industry. 

Advances in wages of spinning- and weaving-room employees were 
granted in 1937 and the weekly earnings current are shown in table 6. 
by department, occupation, and sex, as of 1937. The information 
covering weavers includes wages of fully-employed and underemployed 
workers. Underemployment is a system peculiar to Lancashire under 
which the worker is retained for the regular working week, but may be 
engaged in the operation of less than his full complement of looms, 
therefore earning a proportionately smaller wage. The presence of 
such workers serves to reduce the average wage for the industry as a 
whole. Although the table indicates that male and female weavers 
earn equal amounts, the consul states that there are actually smal 
differences in their wages. 


TaBLe 6.—Weekly Earnings in the Cotton Industry in Great Britain, 1937 


[Average éxchange rate of pound in 1937=$4.9440; shilling= 24.72 cents; penny=2.06 cents] 

















Occupation and sex B.. - & | Occupation and sex a fy ay 
Spinning Department Spinning Department—Continued 
Males Females—Continued 
Spinners: €. @ 4. £2.d 
OS SE RY FO FSS RSET Ne neree ene 1 3 0 
Oo RS Se 0 eee ee 1 40 
EE Eee Se FF) fOr ae , 2 
ES NEES see ee Bi ee Be i cdivicannttiiiccitiniwans 1 13 0 
2 ES? eee , 3 OO Gereee Ge Ge... boas... 2 55....2.. 1 10 0 
6 nabind kth gnkiniimmndimomiie Es | 
Blowing-room attendants...........-. 2 10 0 Weaving Department 
Strippers and grinders_.............-.- 2 15 0 
se i eee 1 6 0 Males 
ND ida dna ctv dckenenecwen 2 5 O|| Weavers: a 
AACE LLL A 2 0° 
Females i i eenew 2 80 
Sizers, tapers, and slashers *....-...-.- 4 6% 
Drawing-frame tenters__.........-...- ee Dg OS Ee 3 (5 
Intermediate-frame tenters--........-- ao eneneens 2 18 | 
Roving-frame tenters_...............-- iS BO SAS 3 COS 
0, EE 0 18 0O || Loom overlookers.................-.-.. 4 2 
0 TERS Ree ee eX 
SESS ES" 1 10 0 Females 
Weavers: 
ES Se a aC 0 0 
aie cktobdeanadendoceiuces 2 80 








1 Juveniles. 
! Wage is based on a 52-hour week; all others are for 48-hour week. 
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Special surveys of weavers’ earnings made by the Victoria Uni- 
versity show that in June 1937 the average wages of all (fully- and 
under-employed) workers on ordinary looms amounted to £1 16s. 6d. 
as compared with £1 17s. 1d. for fully-employed weavers. In table 7 
average weekly earnings of fully-employed weavers are shown by 
number of looms operated for adult and young workers, by sex. 


TaBLE 7.—Average Weekly Earnings of Weavers in the Cotton Industry in Great Britain, 

















June 1937 
Average weekly earnings of employees— 
Number operated 

Over 21 years old Under 21 years old 

Male Female Male Female 
es. @& @ & Ss ws. & SS & & 
Nl ESE EE ITE ee 1 9 8 Sw. 1 00 
ot Nit aa 1 18 10 a = 1 2 8% 0197 
ee a. nnemmbibes 117 5& e.g 111 0 1 7 6 
Four lOOMS......-.ccccec ce ee cc ee nee eee ee oeeeeee a» @-% 1 17 9% 1 16 6 1 13 9 
Pine MAE. cocaccnccenenersecsccssccscnceecse 2 2 8% 1 #18 ll 1 15 ll 1 16 0% 
3 eee 2 6 8% 2 3 64H) 2 3 38 2 1 3% 
EN EEE See ee ET 216 4 210 3 0 0 O 0 090 
Eight looms and over. .............--....--..-. 3 4 4 2 ll 0 0 0 2 16 1 














Use of automatic looms is not extensive in the Lancashire cotton 
industry. It is estimated that only 5 percent of the weavers use such 
machinery but, among those who do, the Victoria University study 
shows that as of June 1937, such weavers averaged £2 4s. 6d. per 
week. The average weekly earnings of weavers on automatic looms 
are shown below, by number of looms and sex, as of June 1937. 


Males Fema 
£ 8 d. &. d. 
oe. sn. coed wecabbetas oecuedead 2 5 O aoe ¢ 
tL... eth twhhthbnsawean 2 13 10 204 
ir coimlemiatah timed ielin wrnas @ we acd os Gade a ee 211 8 


In the bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and calico-printing branch of the 
cotton-textile industry, known as the “allied trades,’’ a minimum basic 
rate is established to which increments are added according to fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living as determined by the Ministry of Labor. In 
table 8 the basic rate, the cost-of-living rate, and the actual wages of 
workers in the finishing trades are shown. 


* Average exchange rate of pound in June 1937=$4.9355; shilling = 24.68 cents; penny =2.06 cents. 
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TaBLe 8.—Weekly Wages in Finishing Trades of Cotton-Teatile Industry ji) 
Britain, 1937 


[Average exchange rate of pound in 1937=$4.9440; shilling =24.72 cents; penny =2.06 ce; 


Great 





a 
| Weekly wages 














Occupation and sex l <a 
Minimum | Cost-of- | 
basic rate | living rate 
| 
Semiskilled or general workers: 
Piece workers— a te ° «6 &£ | — 
A 1 17 6] O 18 11 | 
Females (18 and over). _....._..-- : Bee? Oe 3 | 
Time workers— 
re nd eatin inivnian 1 10 OO} O 18 11} g 
i idsintingpatiacteetesraiepeine pin 0190) 0 3} 1 3 
ES EES PPR ee PEE ae Pe eS eee 1 50; 1 0 8| : 
Machine printers_ _-_---_- (ev chbohedsstbsnk een 212 0/71 11 4] #4 4 
Engravers (calico printing)— 
Sketch makers. ......._..--- RE EAE need [een t 8B SI 1 
IEEE ES cee eee 2 10 0 se 5g 
Cover eee. ...<.s-..- Se as “a ae a: =. 1 § 8 Q 8 
ES a ae ea ere 6 8 8 2 
Plate entters_....---- wn dininahiedspdiahdinadhsadiniedats nse 2 60 ee ae 10 8 
EES Se year oe ee ee ee biinncnietle disinoe sa ens 8 8 I R 8 
a a a :. & 1 8&8 8 | 9 





! Combined rate must be at least 45s. 3d. for a 48-hour week. 
? Cost-of-living rate of £1 11s. 4d. includes 18s. as a ‘‘flat rate’’ cost-of-living rate. 


Engineering Industry 


In table 9 wages are shown for the engineering industry by occupa- 
tion, as of May 1, 1938. Jn addition to the weekly wages, the basic 
hourly and weekly rates are given, as well as the bonus of 20s. per 
week which applied on the date covered. The workweek in this 
industry is 47 hours. 





TABLE 9.—Wages in the Engineering Industry in Great Britain, May 1, 193% 


[A verage exchange rate of pound in May 1938=$4.9673; shilling = 24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents! 


























Basic time rate per Weekly 7 otal 
Occupation a J L wages,! 
Hour Week ! 1 ao ty 
ee. s. d. s. d. s. d 
EEE eS a eee es fll 46 #1 20 0 66 1 
Th. ce uguwaneanuaonanad teiccuredodel a ee Je _ *F 20 0 51 7 
Rtn iictdeetinemibuiedy as cemsbdied sds tnetnehl ti Tare se 30 5 20 0 50 5 
I sot chinasasiarusndrin'ccfereree wt Lethe al a.nd ei shacks 1 0% O 48 6 20 0 68 6 
0 SEE ee ee ee ee 51 11 20 0 71 1 
ccc maneetawsamecssecduceccccl = aa 48 6 20 0 68 6 
ik eck lnn Ghineighnnee shade p acted, ; es 61 11 20 0 71 Ul 
Sheet metal aewikers. .................-........ ie te |e 48 6 20 0 68 6 
on ce nemstbcideeiidiuadeadinad 1 0% O 48 6 20 0 68 
is emai 1 OO” O 48 6 20 0 68 
en GE nt wo ckncvncsdbameekeeecomueena 1 1% O 61 ll 20 0 71 
el wg denminnan 0 11% «#«O 46 #1 20 0 6 1 
Ea 1 0% O 48 6 20 0 6&8 6 
Brass moiders...................._-. ptnttiatipascanlt. c “an? “e 52 11 20 0 72 Il 
ae aka a cntiweneapcessoipact B * Ee Ue 52 ll 20 0 72 
Hammermen: 
 ceeiieteie a iad atnk is Shedovtinnsaednes 0 8% O 34 4 20 0 ‘4 
Heavy or double-handed_-............-.........-. 0 O% O 3h «69 20 0 y 
ee eee os ue ppiieenateaben 0 S846 0 _— = 20 0 2 
SS eRe rey 32 #7 20 0 
ATS SE A SIT SSE eS 0 8%s 0 eS 20 0 
ECR eS ee eee eee 0 9%. O 36 «(0 20 0 
1 To nearest penny. 
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Crea 1 Flat-Glass Industry 























Although the flat-glass industry does not have a joint industrial 
council, working conditions are established nationally for its workers. 
Information for this industry is as of July 1, 1938. Table 10 shows 
— hourly wage rates, bonuses, and earnings for three departments of the 
industry. The workweek for day employees is 42% hours and for 

shift workers 42 and 42% hours. Overtime for processmen employed 
by the day is time and a quarter for the first 2 hours, and time and a 
half thereafter and on Sunday. Shift workers receive the same over- 
time pay except that the rate is lower during week-ends, amounting to 
time and a quarter. Craftsmen usually are paid higher rates for over- 


time than processmen. All employees are granted 1 week’s paid 
vacation annually, 


10 


Taste 10.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Flat-Glass Industry in Great Britain, July 
1, 1938} 

















x 
9 [Average exchange rate of shilling in June 1938 =24.79 cents; penny =2. 07 cents] 
Average 
Hourly wage Hourly 
Department and occupation hourly 
rate bonus earnings 3 
Sheet-glass department 8 d. a es € 
‘upa- PrOGRGRE Glacadbnitisithdndksncchdedneeddigouabescecnccross 1 9.93 0 1.02 2 0.01 
. Winget, Gee atttieils edness cnscdonddvotventbsvconcus 1 8.55 0 1.33 1 10.86 
basic Tenet Weel eiid neencinnninibintiniankatanadnmin tind 1 9.43 0 2.12 2 0.58 
Sheet glass: 
. per OR oti cncescndébedenesbbernseouatvooneds 1 10.97 0 4.28 2 4.35 
: Ra ia dbbtbbenciccccsssccdéaduounesetésseacnace 1 .7.50 0 4.28 2 0.71 
this CU i eee edn cnnctecs 1 10.97 0 4.28 2 4.35 
i  ccnwebaksbactonaveitin 1 7.50 0 4.28 3 G7 
ED ee ES ea, ae (ei 2 6.00 
Rolled plate glass: 
BO A a ee eee 1 11.43 0 0.69 2 1,24 
i} i a ae wid hea indemeednine 1 8.50 0 0.69 1 10.17 
Le IE lo) nn dcninccucinetaccccukunwedeocbun 1 9.62 0 0.69 1 11.35 
, Se eit is in nnntenennnadeseneubesoes 1 11.87 0 0.69 2 1.70 
saaeneaae Cathedral-glass department 
Producer men: 
otal ES A ee nae ee 1 10.25 0 0.93 1 11.18 
eekly ; is CERI TRESS ele AG eee Sek ae 1 9.63 0 0.93 1 10.56 
ages,! Tank teasers: 
fay |, IAL. odin atin bd cdbbbbabianhendctaoenns 1 10.18 0 0.72 1 10.90 
938 RA a a a 1 8.68 0 0.72 1 9.40 
ee Flow lehr: 
EEL EE TS 1 10.62 0 0.72 1 11.34 
&. Sa SO eR CET) OS See ee a? ae 0 0.72 1 9.59 
66 1 es iin nn racennaenenbetninaadbnncons 1 11.12 0 41,41 2 0.53 
51 7 Cathedral casting (old process): 
50 5 a a ae 2 2.31 0 6.00 2 8.31 
68 6 BREE oc nadosdeensanaoeduas 1 10.87 0 6.00 2 4.87 
71 11 lt I ee a a 1 9.49 0 4.88 2 227 
6S 6 eR BL ks hb edisaddacudedenn 1 8.74 0 4.88 2 1.62 
71 1 A Le 1 8.24 0 4.88 a: ia 
68 6 i ihinthehoAtsdeninauisdiddosbcsbachscocsseds 1 8.74 0 4.88 2 1.62 
6&8 6 TL Re ae eae ee as 1 6,15 0 0.88 1 7.03 
an 6 Lehr end: 
71 i ies crn cenhomeninadbowonscones 2 2.43 0 1.50 2 3.93 
66 1 
6g 6 Plate-glass department 
72 lanks:4 ‘ 
72 ee in muenotcccus 2 0.50 0 1.60 2 2.10 
i tieh. 2 2 iol) L. cubbdndanadaunduadenncs 1 11.00 0 1.20 2 0.20 
{ AN I EE 1 9.90 0 3.10 2 1.00 
eh) Lo ebhedsbcebipesbiind 1 7.60 Q 2.90 1 10.50 
2 Producer: 
2 es al nce cucedeaboosencns 1 11.00 0 0.90 1 11.90 
- ie subject to cost-of-living adjustment in July 1938, amounting to a reduction of 334-percent, 
11@8S 0 
a ‘ Ineludes ens for shift workers. 


* Piece workers; all others are day workers. 
‘ 42-hour week. , 
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TABLE 10.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Flat-Glass Industry in Great Britain. July 
1, 1938—Continued : 











~ ae 
Hourly wage| Hourly Average 
Department and occupation sate Soeuen L urly 
a: Tings 
Dise grinding shed: § e .¢ é d. , @ 
SINE okies asians cetialosiacn daniels esarigieitintabielinahiasaiisihipapannk 2 1.00 0 4.60 My! 
SEI lieitihie iene diitnierinniiaahinaianimanidNehamastsititentanaied 1 9.10 0 6.70 9 9 
thi neisicntnitdisninccncieanepethabednunconsinein 1 11.80 0 4.60 ‘4 
Continuous grinder: § 
SEES SE eae < Eek oe eee ee eee 1 8.40 0 11.70 rl 
tt Oiinininicinaninnneuneidoninepnniohehnnetenen 2 2.30 0 7.90 10.9 
Warehouse: ¢ 
EE a eT 1 10.10 0 3.80 | ’ 
Sd dbatnpeduckcaseddvnubhedidnddiedntichnaweened A 5) ee 7 
Si rardnigcsneasqabaichspocnnnspascnehbecssosecoues i. Tr ftementuiiinece 74 
nada binetinybetttintiaabiteoudenebesanbubnne i? SD Bibb cibidkcidsonee 0% 
a el i «|| & eae 0% 
he iditinnahbunitinipnieddineddatiansadibtndeanendiicepret 5 Sp Es ieeukeutbens 4% 
Yard: ¢ . 
ENO ee OO TO ae CO  ? {eae 











3 Piece workers; all others are day workers. 
§ 4214-hour week. 
6 4214-hour week. 





A report covering one company showed that it maintained certaiy 
social services in addition to those established by the Government. 
Payments of 5s. were made to families for each child in excess of 3. 
if the employee earned less than £400 a year. In addition a savings 
bank was provided, dental and surgical services, assistance to needy 
sick employees, canteens where meals were served below cost, and aid 
to employees in building or purchasing houses on free sites owned by 
the employer. 

Iron and Steel Industry 


Wages of iron and steel workers showed an increase in 1938, and 
in one important department, blast furnaces, there had recently been 
a reduction of hours from 56 to 48 per week, so that blast-furnace 
employees who previously worked 7 shifts a week were working only 
Work was carried on continuously 168 hours a week; but operative: 
worked 6 sbifts of 8 hours, that is 48 hours per week, and completed 
their cycle every 7 weeks. In open-hearth melting furnaces the 
normal week was from 2 p. m. Sunday to 1 p. m. Saturday, or 143 
hours a week. There were 17 sbifts of 8 hours and on Saturday 
one of 7 hours. Operatives worked in 3 shifts of 48, 48, and 47 
hours a week, or an average of 47% hours, with each worker com- 
pleting his cycle every 3 weeks. In rolling mills the week extended 
from 10 p. m. Sunday to 1 p. m. Saturday. The workweek of 135 
hours represented 16 shifts of 8 hours and one Saturday shift of 7. 
Operatives worked in 3 shifts of 48, 47, and 40 hours, an average of 
45 hours, and the cycle was completed in 3 weeks. 

Normally there is no overtime under the continuous-operation sys- 
tem, but special rates are provided for extra week-end work. In 
blast furnaces time and a quarter is the overtime rate between 2 p.m. 
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Saturday and 6 a. m. Sunday, and time and a half for work done 
between 6 a. m. Sunday and 6 a.m. Monday. In open-hearth melt- 
ing furnaces work done between 1 p. m. Saturday and midnight must 
be paid for at time and one half and double time from Saturday mid- 
night to 2 p. m. Sunday. In rolling mills time and a half applies 
from 1 p. m. Saturday to midnight and double time from midnight 
to 10 p.m. Sunday. 

Holidays with pay have been included in agreements covering the 
principal sections of the iron and steel industry. In the pig-iron 
industry productive and ancillary workers receive 7 days’ paid vaca- 
tion if they have worked 50 complete normal weeks during the year, 
and a pro rata share of the vacation if the time worked is less than 50 
weeks. Maintenance workers (bricklayers and allied tradesmen) are 
guaranteed 6 days on the same basis of computation. The payment 
for holidays is the gross shift earnings with a maximum payment of 
20s. gross for each day’s holiday with pay. 

Table 11 shows the average full-time weekly earnings in the iron 
and steel industry, by departments and occupations, for specified 
months in 1935, 1936, and 1938, as well as average earnings per 8-hour 


shift for selected occupations in open-hearth melting furnaces and 
rolling mills. 


Tas 11,—Average Full-Time Weekly Earnings in the Iron and Steel Industry in Great 


Britain, 1935, 1936, and 1938 


{Average exchange rate in November 1935: Pound=$4.9249, shilling= 24.62 cents, penny=2.05 cents; in 


September 1936: Pound = $5.0363, shilling= 25.18 cents, penny=2.10 cents; in April 1938: Pound=$4.9812, 
shilling = 24.91 cents, penny =2.07 cents] 























Average full-time earnings per week 
Department and occupation 

November | September April 

1935 1936 1938 
Blast furnaces: ss & & S&S « & £n ¢4 
EEE ee ee : 2 = S = 2 6 16 ll 
a esacneueunnn “4. F a ¢€ ¥ 5 0 @ 
ee espebsbocussaconanumun 315 1 3 16 0 415 3 
tenets 412 2 419 8 6 4 10 
Assistant chargers............._._.__ SERRE “Sl NC Aa aS 319 5 43 1 5 4.3 
i EL CR: Re TTT et a 4 12 0 5 15 0 
sR hee Re . = 3 16 8 4 15 10 
et a. edunnne ntaasenoeéude SS 4 | i 
CS AE TE AAT LT ITN 315 1 & 1-9 . = 4 
CS ELA T 2 19 10 - oe 3 19 5 
do maneieadadeeunu 3 10 4 . a8 4 6 6 
2h aE aaa ar ee ae e- Fs 
en euttinaineemmaiioaena ss eS a 418 7 
i aa Ts o. oe ot ae q 3:9 
SO Sete aee 315 1 3 12 10 4 10 ll 
cmt = 4h ee 3 4 12 7 
Lonaenr GL LARS LETTE 2 . Ps : : : : s ? 

A i le a A aa aya 3 1 
i i nenbbnaguodoauanes 219 5 218 9 > 4 
ee emnbtasnebeben 213 3 ie: aa ee 
Open-hearth melting furnaces: 

ll I EE SN a = oe a i 
SN EE A TG Se EE 712 ll eS 9 3 ll 
rr ssmandbammeumae 5 18 4 5 19 6 i a 
I comunkad a... & = a 7 23 
oo. 2, on eenesoeebaune 3s Si. § 3 10 6 
RRA A ea a a ae 414 4 415 3 5 13 6 
soe cdnsaunbdaguwebsos 3 2 6 ae 315 2 
a Re SA 2 a. 3 ea 
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Britain, 1935, 1936, and 1938—Continued 





Department and occupation 


Average full-time earnings pe: 














November September 
1935 1936 
Open-hearth melting furnaces—Continued. Ss &. ce a ¢ 
RE NS ee 2 14 10 se 4 
SS a ee ere are Bilin: @ > wm § 
A eel RN ti, BI SIRF I 4 14 ll 4 15 10 
a 219 4 2 19 11 | 
i a Sea cr ti aS 2 14 10 215 4/] 
SERRE STS aa See aera 2 8 5& > 7 9 
tll NES A ae a ; hh .# oa 2 
Pit steam cranmemen....._-........ bidacdens ia TOR ek 210 2 
en i Ge AES Ae RELI, AG BE ie So 2) 
FE RT Ta ee Re 2 13 11] 
a ni ela i aa, Sead 7 a <6 3; 2} 
Ghee Sih PRR aac 3 6 O i fo 2 
Rolling mills: 
ce ic mee $ 7 6 8 9 1] 
i Sen, eee ae eae 5 16 3 5 17 5 | 
SPI Soke ae Ee eee ee ee ee Be 4 3 ll} 
a RR a A NE ce PARI L Ei A , ‘$ &§ ¢ Se 6 <1 
| ERT °°) : 2 Ee ae 
A eI eae ma oD . 2 s @ h 
EES SEES Ie eee bial 2 ¢ ve 21 
ES CR MR I ar a 3.15 11 2 2 3 
Stoppers (for cutters) ....................... o----| - Tie is * | 
i ES AS ee ITY a 8 214 8 
SE SS a er ee ae ee ere ee § 14 §& 5 15 6 
I a ee . - 
EL ESE ESLER rae re ae : 8 ae TE 
CS LTTE ID nattaleee 215 5& 2 16 O 
Firemen (soaking pits) i Le Re ode Fe Ae 3 15 il 3 16 8 | 
or 2 15 & mF 
SS Sa ae Sa 219 #1 oh: 
EE EI ae ee se 4 a: 0] 
ESRC MEE Anat 7 ¥F 29 9] 
CS REET LBS: 2 COL 2 8 9 210 6] 
EE a ACES SES SIS ie, cen oP y= me Oa 
Boiler feeders (head men)-_.....___..._____- cl i eee ae 
I ee memnns : §.3 = a 
EE “SE RS ae a ae * 2 17 #10 
ee nes ere peoneumecn a > 7 
i cummais | Se 2 4 10) 
cntousdneches 4n. 7 ‘eh. 6! 
lL eae pond): ane, Cae 3 11 2} 
EEE ar a we ae 2 12 10 | 
ee tlm! 8 3 ' 91 
NN SE } 7.3% 2 17 10) 
a Re ae . 2m @ 214 O|} 
EE Te LIS: aes 119 9 S we 3 








il Great 


Average earnings per 8-hour shift 





Melting shop oy AE = le : 

I EE A ES a 117 O a. a. @ 2 4 
8 —E SESS a eee See Se mr i 1 if 

TET NREL TES Ra 019 9 0 19 iil l 3 
ES aco er eS. Se eee 019 8 0 19 10 1 3 
EEE SS a a ks Saal eae aaa pale 019 2 019 4 1 3 
eee hm ¢ 6 si 2 0 13 
at aS a Dae eS 010 #7 010 8 Q 12 
7 6 eae ae ae ae ee 010 7 010 8 0 12 
ES ET SBS a aS Te i a en eo - a. 0 § 

Rolling mills 

NE SSE a ae a ea vc Pe eee i @ 8 .. a -@ 1 5 
EE ES IRE TIE LT PT 0 ll 6 OS Sa. 0 14 
Ra 6 DR ae PP ELS 1 9 6 ee. we 1 li 
Ness CS aaa SEE See ane aaaS ie © at Sa 1 5 
SES ear ere ee Sr ie a aaa So 2 @ SS 2... & 0 14 
8 ERR EEE ae aS eS ee 010 7 010 8 0 13 
SAARI STE EET SE ae SR aR aaa 0138 «5 a: a 0 it 
SER AR el” Sa SE EE ea as a 0 9 6 ee 0 12 
0) SSIS a Sg Sa OSE a ee ae ees RSS ee” o>. 3 0 9 
ESE ETS eR Ve ee bee Ce ae . 2 0 8 
|, GE ER ea aa IF ae eee Bar 011 5 6 2..@ 0 15 














1 No data given. 


* Figures for 1935 and 1936 are for roll engineers. 
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Railway Service 


\Vages in the railway service are established nationally and were 
somewhat higher in 1937 than in 1936, according to a study made by 
the Ministry of Labor for a 1-week period in these years. Salaried 
employees earned 93s.° in the week ended March 13, 1937, as compared 
with 92s. in the week ended March 7, 1936. Wage earners of two 
classes earned 66s. 1d. and 70s. 10d. in the 1937 period, as compared 
with 64s. 5d. and 69s. 1d., respectively, in 1936. 


Shipbuilding Industry 





























_ Wages in the shipbuilding industry consist of a basic payment plus a 
fluctuating bonus, supplemented by a fixed bonus in some cases, and 
i are computed on a workweek of 47 hours. Table 12 shows the 
- amounts paid, by occupation, as of May 1938. 
4 TaBLe 12.—Wages in the Shipbuilding Industry in Great Britain, May 1938 
[Average exchange rate of shilling in May 1938=24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents] 
Basic time rate Weekly 
per— bonus 
Total 
Occupation ‘| weekly 
; Ww , Fluc- | Wace! 
Hour Veek Fixed tuative 
: 
; ‘ d. a « d. 8. a dd. 
BR ER a ee le sf ar 18 68 0 
i -«_— “Ta ME te, a 18 53 0 
AS be Setintadbds 5 vcaccmtionndssubtitiotnnianiens 50 0 31 18 7a (22 
OSE de tilng he caindticcnscnosocnaccdsndbeocoalincnenss SK ee 18 68 0 
inn ee e.. ic sandhanscndhoennsbeins 8%| 34 3% 7% 18 62 11 
i ge, Se ee Fee oe Bnecennae 18 49 0 
DT ee Ade ches Atkipantiesdatucenéecedisinasnsen 11% i ee 18 63 (1 
oS ES es, Anne Oo: Bide cian 18 68 0 
ip Dd Ee a ee SD oe 18 68 0 
Ni ae Rl tah keane inion ncuiscinencinmiatdniombioe Oe Be Bisse. us 18 55 «3 
ROGe AE ict bh eands os ncccccedddcascccachube abe 856) 33 934)......-.- 18 51 10 
Ce ..c scahandenmnincwenstbnoukeee if) aw 18 68 0 
i ‘Tos se. a eiediamandbeenbaiel paths acin Oy Fe 18 68 0 
gg  . °. & 2) att DPS GT eee See he ee 18 68 0 
s Ships’ smiths, strikers.....................---.-.----------|--------  ) = 18 53 0 
By RR eee eee SS 18 68 0 
Bo 8 6. a Saree es iF YY sere 18 68 0 
Bi I ES SS ES ae © Bocuikbea 18 68 0 
arse AS ES Eas ee Eee _ & See 18 68 0 
PURE ccciciacs cocccocncucedbasecerecectelsceseoce gf & eee 18 68 0 
_, tic ee ae Ts SS & eee 18 68 0 
E | SE a A Se ok i ES 18 68 0 
Rit detenthiecceenennkecshitensdssikeneclanscesss 7 ene 18 65 6 
J NMS er Pe oy 2 Sey 18 65 6 
REE PE, a a, Per  € & eee 18 63 (0 
(SE ENT, SR  & | seamen 18 68 0 
—. tc Ac A ees Marines i 18 68 (0 
ee = hs AS ISAT SA LE RAE PN PNTT i a Paes 18 49 0 
' To nearest penn w 
? Per hour. . 


Shipping 
Monthly rates of wages for workers employed in the deck and 
engine-room departments in foreign and coastwise shipping, effective 
January 1, 1938, are shown below. These rates of pay apply when - 


* Average exchange rate of shilling in March 1937 = 24.43 cents; penny =2.04 cents. 
96143— 38——_12 
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free food is furnished to the employees. When employees pai oy 
this basis are working in port they receive 3s. a day in addition tv t}y. 


regular pay to cover food and lodging. 





Month!y wag 
(with free food 
- & @ 
Able seamen; trimmers, over 1 month’s sea service__________________ 9 12 ¢ 
ll 10 94 
a ee ee Oe to 
13 15 \) 
10 10 9 
EE a ee he ey ae En | ee Se to 
11 0 9 
12 15 9 
ae NE ge oe eS ee Ee : to 
16 15 9 
ll 15 9 
rr i A tenes oe Ed cao addwneecedaee : to 
13 15 0 
Donkeymen; firemen, first leading; greasers, Diesel engine; greasers, 
tunnel; pumpmen; sailmakers on sailing ships; and storekeepers, 
i idle 6 tandumuaen ankearietnn dee am oa mee anwree ll 2 6 
Firemen; lamp trimmers; painters; quartermasters; and storekeepers, 
a aa ee iermeme 10 2 | 
Firemen, leading; greasers; launchmen; storekeepers; engine-room 
Neen nn Te ne | wudebadoudamecesbeoe 10 12 6 
Firemen, stewards, less than 1 month’s sea service____.___________- 5 11 3 
Firemen, stewards, over 1 month’s sea service________.___________- 9 12 6 
Ordinary seamen, 12 to 24 months’ service______._.........-_-_--- 4 16 3 
Ordinary seamen, not less than 24 months’ service_---__- et ee 67 6 
Trimmers, less than 1 month’s sea service__.____________--_______- 5 ll 


1 Average exchange rate of pound in January 1938=$4.9998; shilling = 25.00 cents; penny =2.08 cent 
2? Wage rate according to tonnage. 


Street-Car and Bus Service 


Street-car and bus employees in Liverpool work a 47- or 48-hour 
week, and have paid vacations of 6 to 12 days a year. As of April |, 
1938, wages ranged from £2 19s.’° for shed attendants and laborers to 
£4 12s. 6d. for streetcar and bus inspectcrs. Streetcar motormen 
and bus drivers received £3 8s., and streetcar and bus conductors, 
£3 5s. 6d. 

Sugar-Refining Industry 

In the sugar-refining industry of Liverpool the workweek is 47 
hours. Overtime is paid for at time and a half, except on Sunday 
when double time is paid. All regular employees are entitled to | 
week of paid vacation. The hourly and weekly rates of pay for adult 
employees are given in table 13, by occupation. Males under 2! 
years of age are paid on a fixed scale, increasing every 6 months from 
£1 11s. per week for those under 15 to a maximum of £2 12s. 10d. 
for those 20% to 21. Female workers receive from £1 4s. 6d. per 
week when trainees to £2 2s. 1d. as supervisors. 








19 Average exchange rate of pound in April 1938 = $4.9812; shilling = 24.91 cents; penny =2.07 cents. 
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Tape 13.—Minimum Rates of Pay of Adult Workers in the Sugar-Refining Industry in 
Liverpool, Apr. 1, 1938 
[Average exchange rate of pound in April 1938=$4.9812; shilling=24.91 cents; penny=2.07 cents] 





——_ 











Minimum rates of 
Occupation ey 
Hour Week 
Truckers (general—delivery and warehouse); cleaners, general; handy gang (yard 
and miscellaneous cleaning, receiving stores, etc); night patrolmen; dining-room 8. d. Zsa. & 
attendants; and elevator attendants, etc..........................-.-.------.---- 1 4%) 3 4 7% 
Raw-sugar out-take attendants; meltermen and pump attendants; mud-press men; 
cleaners on shift work; fire watchmen; gatemen; and delivery loaders, etc_____._- 1 5% 3 8 6% 
Sweetland-press men; lime mixers; and delivery checkers__...................-.--- 1 6 310 6 
Raw-sugar skippers; centrifugal machine men; char-house liquormen; sack weighers 
and stitchers; and stowers and breakers-down--.................-.-..--...-...--- 1 6%) 312 5% 
ee 0: ae 1 634, 313 5 
Firemen; erystallizer men; white-sugar centrifugal men; and leading stowers_._.__- 1 7 314 5 
Leading firemen; wet charmen; and granulator men. -.............-.-...-.-.-..-... 1 7% 316 4% 
Charge hands !* 
FU actcabebnacntewecsscencsewssecncscecessescnsccceccnsseencsncescccaceseses|aceeceewce 400 
NE cet nen et neni nnbieshn6sakddinendscnsbeeneaedabensameeaseasecaensdleosnnnedes 47 6 
Re Rt a erst ttkk cn ccdnccccéccponsnanbbosecadéotéersnodecnscasecestesc|eoccesoecs 4 3 0 
eT ee ee ee 5 0 0 











| These are considered staff employees as distinct:from employees paid by the hour. 


Tanning Industry 

The minimum-wage scale of all classes of employees in the tanning 
" industries was increased in July 1937. The majority of the em- 
_ ployees are engaged on piece work, their rates being fixed on the basis 
_ of production costs and market conditions. ‘Ability wages’ are paid 
_ to workers with special skill. The workweek is 48 hours. Overtime 
rates for piece workers are established by adding a fixed number of 
pennies to the hourly rate, varying from 1d. to 7d. an hour, depending 
upon the class of workers and the number of extra hours employed. 
_ Time workers are paid time and a quarter for the first 2 hours of over- 
time, and time and a half thereafter. Sunday work is paid for at 
double time for time workers and varying hourly rates, according to 
age, for piece workers. Paid holidays are granted. In some plants 
employers and employees contribute toward the vacation fund and 
_ workers have a week’s holiday; in others the employers bear the cost. 
_ Minimum hourly wage rates are shown by district and class of workers 
for different skill groups in table 14. 


_ Taste 14.—Minimum Hourly Wage Rates in Tanning Industry in Great Britain, July 
1937 
[Average exchange rate of penny in July 1937=2.07 cents] 


























Hourly wage rates 
Semi- 
District and class of worker Semi- Un- skilled 
Skilled | sxijled | skilled | and un- 
skilled 
- London distriet: d. d. d. d. 
TS Rentcareaunaertemessnspemaneresenn isi] Sha] a saccoaaa- 
AER eae nama 1544 1 ooeeee---- 
(tRNA. LG EST al 16 14 en 
Bristo! and west of England; Midlands, except Walsall curriers; 
a a il a a aioe? “ata 1534 13% 1336) ..2cee-0-- 
_ Sets ctl Mi eee eCeegsesEere 16% 13% SEE 
ndon inner area: 
; SN EE LSE ELE CM, EE 54-11 | 54-12% 
> — Women and girls, 16 to 20 years ofagve?..._.....--------+i|...--__ 4- 8%] 4 - 8}4]-....-.... 


' Youths entering industry at 18 or over to be paid rate of persons 1 year younger for 3 months. 
* New girls must serve probationary period of 3 months at 1d. below scale. 
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Tin Industry 


Wages in the tin-bar and tinplate industry are shown in tajjle |; 
for 1938. In fixing wages in the steel industry the basic rates gy 
augmented by sliding-scale increases on basic wages, determi: od 4; 
intervals on the average net selling price of tinplate bars, tiny|ates 
etc., during the preceding quarter. The percentage of increyse 
basic rates of weekly pay exceeding 52 shillings during the perio« \{ay 
1, 1938, to August 6, 1938, was fixed at 23% percent and wages |yeloy 
this figure were increased by percentages varying from 73% to 25) 
percent. Youths of 18 to 21 years of age receive a 65-percent increase. 


TaBte 15.—Basic Rates of Wages in Tin-Bar and Tinplate Industries in Wales, 193 


[Average exchange rate of shilling in May 1038=24.84 cents; penny = 2.07 cents] 





Basic rate || 


























Process or occupation | Unit | of pay | Process or occupation Unit 
s. d. 
| f 6 0 SE me ne | Shift___. 
SS a to || Rolling: 
| | 6 6 fF o n 
6 6 RE ee ’ among 
Charging-machine operators) ...do__...-- to | 3 men. 
8 0 a - i 4‘ 
Acid process: Barrers, first...........- = 
ure oe Barrers, second._._._.-- aT a 
Pivet mueiters.........<... among 0 9% ee “ee 
3 men 
Second melters_.....--- = ey 0 634 || Bar cutting, males_.......-- 100 boxes 
Basic process: 
First melters_._......-- — eee 0 10% || Openers, female__........-- °. =o 
Second melters__.__..-- Bf ee. 0 7% || Rolling mill: 
Third melters__.....--- at Pee 0 5 Rollers, male.........-- 12 boxes 
i: a ae TE A = eu 0 7 Doublers, male__.....-- a 
Pitmen’s helpers - -._-.----- ei | MESSE 0 2 Furnacers, male___...-- = ee 
Teamers or pourers.___-_---- Shift. ....- i a First helpers, male___-__- i Sa 
Ladlemen, first...........- Minas. =@ § Second helpers, male_.._}...do____- 
Ladlemen, second __---...--  _ 25 9 Behinders (catchers), |...do____- 
yl ie eee oe Wee 34 6 male. 
6 0 Bearers, Mais.........<s-+-. ~ 
Pit wanemen.............-.-. ee to | 
8 0 eae Shift. ..-- + ft 
Soaking pit: | 
zens, Pickling: 
ea es among 0 44 Picklers, male_........- 100 boxes_.| |! 
3 men Helpers, male or femaje_|._.do_.___- 
eee “eee 0 2% || Tinners, male............-- ae a 
Reheating furnace: RS ~ 
i. oe = 0 3% | 
Ballers (heaters) ......-- among to Branners, male or female_...| Shift. ___- ) 
3men 0 4% | 8 
a PSR ah 0 3 
Pull-up boys. ..-.......- ss Vee 0 056 || Dusters, male_............- — a 
Pushers-up...........-- 1 apenas 3 6 eal 
5 6 Sorters, male... ...5.65....- 134 
ee — ee 7. te EES Day......-| 6 104 
6 0 
0 ae aa — eae to 
p 7 0 | 
1 Plus 1d. per ton between 3 men. 3 Plus 144d. per ton between 3 men. 
2 Plus 04d. per ton between 3 men. 4 Gross, 51s. 444d. per full normal week. 
Wool-Textile Industry 





Following Government inquiry into the condition of the wo0- 
textile industry in 1936, wages were increased by 10 percent aid 4 
union wage scale was adopted. Existing wages consist of the asic 
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rate plus 52 percent for time and 42.76 percent for piece workers, 
‘on account of the increased cost of living. Scheduled rates are 
“increased by 1d. per hour for night work. The workweek consists 
J of 48 hours for both day and night shifts. Overtime rates must be 
paid for time worked in excess of the scheduled hours. For time 
workers, on any working day, time and a quarter is the overtime 
4 rate for the first 2 hours and time and a half thereafter. For emer- 
gency week-end work, payment is at the rate of time and a half 
between 12 noon and 4 p. m. on Saturday and double time thereafter 
until starting time Monday morning. Piece workers receive a flat 
P rate of 3d. per hour above the regular pay for the first two hours of 
; overtime and 6d. per hour thereafter. Overtime is payable for each 
day separately and for any hours above those prescribed. If an 
| operative is voluntarily absent he is not entitled to overtime pay until 
the time loss is made up. Payments supplementary to wages are 
paid only to employees in the wool-combing branch of the industry. 
During a period of normal activity production bonuses in this branch 
amount to 10 percent of the weekly wages. These bonus payments 
are made every 4 weeks. Vacations with pay are not granted. 
Actual average earnings of wool-textile workers are shown in table 16 
for a selected week in March 1936, 1937, and 1938, respectively. 


‘le 15 
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8, 1938 


TaBLE 16.—Average Weekly Earnings in the Wool-Textile Industry in Great Britain, 
1936 to 1938 


[Average exchange rate in March 1936 of shilling=24.85 cents, penny =2.07 cents; in March 1937, shilling= 
24.43 cent, penny =2.04 cents; in March 1938, shilling = 24.92 cents, penny =2.08 cents] 





Average weekly earnings for week ended— 
Department and occupation 














Mar. 21, 1936} Mar. 20, 1937| Mar. 19, 1938 
\ 9 s. d. 8. d. s. d 
Q ef NY ea a 37 3 39 9 36 5 
( me _ Worsted section (including other departments) ___._......-.-- 35 3 37 11 35 1 
eo" Wool sorting and combing. .............................-. 45 9 47 5 44 11 
to eect onsecahdschsanccqssmescncesocese 29 2 31 9 29 4 
1] bey hocetthnas~cockoe ot ORS TEs > ae 37 9 41 2 37 2 
» 9% Woolen section (including other departments)... ...........-- 39 8 441 38 8 
to Se, oe ae sboveptshihnnaudenatedsceece 40 2 44 11 ee 
10! . 8” —sst Snip ni aR 35 8 37 11 34 6 
134 Carpet Gi liteien phat lleecinnannchebnetbecuesuerrseveves 38 4 40 0 34 6 

t 10 














State-Regulated Minimum Wages 


Trade boards had established minimum wages for a group of 47 
industries at the end of 1936." Under the system adopted, ma- 
chinery was set up in industries where trade organization was weak. 
_ The procedure of all the trade boards is uniform. Before any wage 

rate order is promulgated interested parties are given an opportunity 
_of lodging complaints. Once fixed, a wage schedule is legally binding 
' Since that time a trade board has been established for an additional industry, i. e., baking. 
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on all employers to whom it applies and any employer who fails {, 
comply is liable to punishment.” 

Minimum hourly time rates for male and female workers, as fixe, 
by the trade boards and effective on December 31, 1936 and 1937 
are given in table 17. The rates shown are for the lowest graces ¢/ 
experienced adults. Except where otherwise stated they apply 
the whole of Great Britain for females of 18 and males of 21. Whj), 
in certain industries the rates paid are higher than those prescribe; 
by the trade boards the minimum rates established tend to becom, 
the actual wage rates of the workers in the trades covered. 


TaBLe 17.—Time Rates Established by Trade Boards in Great Britain, Dec. 31, 193, 
and 1937 


[Average exchange rate December 1936 of shilling= 24.54 cents, of penny=2.04 cents; December 1937, » 
shilling =24.98 cents, penny = 2.08 cents] 





—<— 


Minimum hourly time rates as of Dec. 3|~ 





—<$—__ 














Industry 1936 1937 1936 | 1937 
Males Females 
Aerated waters: “ee a; d. 
0 a 2 7 7 
Scotland, Orkney and Shetland Islands. ..._.____-_- 0 10% 0 10% 54 5, 
ea an 5 TTT Ae 0 11% 0 11% 644 64 
See ee eee 1 1% 1 1% 7% 7% 
ON EE aa 1 2% 1 2% 110% 110% 
i  siicncinmnimeeduen 0 ill 0 11% 16% 1614 
a  nunemeennons 1 1% 1 1% 6% 644 
Eee a eth cet a i ce eae GR 1 11%.) 1 254 510M go) 
Coffin furniture and cerement making: 
Coffin furniture section 3. .........................- 41 12847) 41 14947 1 63947 1 7\4y 
ERNE EEE EES eae 5714 6744 
(tlc ake a a i ae 71 #14 7 7 
Cotton-waste re¢lamation: 
EE a cinc eadiniematsinhgenecneeveesone 0 10% 0 10% 6% Oy 
ee os nenesaoeatnee 0 10% 0 10% 6 ( 
Se SAG en a aaa aa NSS 0 ill 1 O 16 16M 
Dressmaking and women’s light clothing: 
England and Wales— 1 ia 
4 i 
Retail custom dressmaking_...................- ™1 OO > : i“ : i} 
a + Se 7 3 97 74 
Scotland— 
SET TE a ta NR See SS ES ae 71 #O 3 { ones 
ES Se 71 #O 73.8 64% 643 
TE SS TE EC A Tee 10 6 106 
Ey SE «dain ccccesdcabediibencnsétubehnamanadeun 0 10% 0 104s 6 6 
a E  ensibehe a 17% 
Resa eee eae ae ate ent oh ap 20 10 29 10 534 
General waste materials reclamation. .................- 0 10% 0 11% 6 f 
I ak 0 10% 0 11K 6% 63 
Hat, cap, and millinery: > . 
ES Ea ee ee 71 +O ee 7 7% 
Scotland— ‘ 
Wholesale cloth hat and cap branch__........-. 71 «2 1 «2 7% 1A” 
aaa en tintarenntnin + Se 71 2 { + a 
te EE, A: eT ee a 0 11% 1 Ou 6% 78 
EE EET IEE EEE ST SORE yee ee 0 9% 0 9% 6 64 
ST nn nce Diniasedaneensusiushsqnemenins — 1 034 7 be 
RRR. ES REIT OLIN Pee PTR emer eee 6% 64 
Laundry: 7 
Cornwall and north of Scotland_.................-- 1 1% 1 2% 6% oa 
ARE OEE TL LT TOT 1 1% 1 2% 7 dk 








See footnotes at end of table. 





12 For a description of the trade boards see the Monthly Labor Review, May 1938 (p. 1085). 
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apie 17.—Time Rates Established by Trade Boards in Great Britain, Dec. 31, 1936, 


fails to and 1937—Continued 






































Minimum hourly time rates as of Dec. 31— 
as fixed 
d 1937, Industry 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ades of 
ply to Males Females 
Whi ee kerchief and h hold ds and d d d d 
. handkerchief and household goods an 8. ' 8 ‘ > ‘ 
Scribed fy Linen and —s a? AREA ae I el ipa 0 11% 1 0 64 6% 
linen piece r. - 
become Bee Made-up textiles. ...-.-------------------+------------- 0 934 | 0 103% 534 6% 
e Milk distributive: 0 10% | 0 10% 4 656 1 654 
Basand and Wale. oeeeeneeneeneencnnenen id fara’ | age | 
Scotland . .......-----.------------------2 22-2 22---- 1 0% 1 0% 1 634 1 63% 
31, 1936 Ostrich, fancy feather, and artificial flower. ---......... ‘a @ “3s 7 7 
: Detll WUE .nseeinetbaevcceredseccewccescccccnscccosecees 1 1% 1 1% 74% 7% 
eon) PE aT 71 04 | 71 0% 736 7H 
Perambulator and invalid carriage *_-.......-.-........ 0 11% 0 11% 1634 1 634 
eF 1937, of Pin, hook and eye, and snap fastener................... 0 10% 1 0 6% 
Rope, twine, and net: ou 0 0 644 6y4 
ee kt , 
_ A 0 10% | 0 10% 614 614 
ec. 3]— aS a eae: 0 10% 0 10% 644 614 
(66 DE DARREN RRCE Hae a 7 "714 
— > stamped or pressed metal wares...............--.------ 0 ll i 0 6% 7 
1937 Sugar confectionery and food preserving............_... #1 0 1] 1 634 17% 
jloring, ci'stom: 
— ™ Ready made and wholesale. aiaianeetaattiasehalae mou 71 0 7 74 
i nd and Wales)— 
les Retail (Engla i 0 1% | 60 194 1g 194 
———_ ; i ntcnasncenseetasiesnannuwanee to to to 
é . = 1 23 93 98 
d. 16] ‘ 16] rs 17 He 178 . 
7 SEEM dabbduhedibebtorsibeciadddneses é to, : to to to 
on 
4, ‘ {" 1 ; 2% 16] Pa 17 oA 17 074 
1 EE ea 0 0 
1 104 1 4 s 4 93 98 
! 6, 16 ] 4 16] 44 17 Hs) 17 Hs) 
64 pes + oie es Pa 4 f ». ' *, we ~ 
. wy 4] wy 4] IT gly 17 gif 
vat ES es ; ' ad ; te . to 
74 61] Q 6) Q 17 "7% 
. EE ae oe ‘ : we? -. A ‘. 
6 #6] 4] 1%} 4 178 17g 
16} EE SC a SE ; ; *., : * te to ¥ 
6] 4 a . y 17g 178 
4 TED til ns A Eke Gonsisncickneeneseekeboe to, ?, to, -. to 6 
‘7 
#8 6] O 61 QO 178 17g 
"Ty SS SE Se See : to, ; to, - to, 
‘7 6} | 6} | 17g 7g 
ae SEE Se ea ee Reed to, ‘ to it to, 
"6 Pa - 1%] 0 ie? va thy 
oa ES eS Le a, Se ae 4 to 0 0 ty) 
nih | 7. 9 
534 6} 6) 1 17 O74 17 o74 
a I nd ed ; to, : to, to to 
) ene Si 63 179 179 
"7h EE TIO Tae eT Y : to, : to, to to 
rh South Wal a on ” oe ps F hi 
u i endindiigioandsonanncalthpaneemamanas 0 0 Oy) 
“a 1 2% »3 a4 94 
Lt 0 11 60 11 
_ PT ID rinennnnrenne senecesansenraseesqn- {is 1 1 i] J ‘7% 17% 
64 See footnotes at end of table. 
a7y 
4g 
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TaBLe 17.—Time Rates Established by Trade Boards in Great Britain, Dec. 3), 193 
and 1937—Continued ; 





Minimum hourly time rates as of De. 3) 

















Industry 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Males Femal 
s. d, s. d, d. d. 
ee ee . os ce 7% ny 
0 SE a ae eee 1 3% 1 3% 1 95g 1 gs. 
, | CEE NOTTS ED 1 0% Je 634 ty 
Wholesale mantle and costume__...................-..- 70 lk 71 «60 7 | 74 
a 








1 At 21 years of age. 

? These rates rise or fall in accordance with a scale regulated by the cost-of-living figure in the \) instr, 
Labor Gazette. “— 

3 The minimum rates in the chain trade and lace-finishing trade are not fixed by reference to < 
rates shown under the column ‘*Female workers” are those applicable to work usually performed })y woo» 
and the rates shown under the column ‘‘Male workers” are those applicable to work usually performed by 
men. ’ 

4 On completion of 5 years’ employment in the trade. 

+ At 24 years of age; on completion of 4 years’ employment in the trade; for period, Oct. 1, 1936, to Mg; 
31, 1937. ‘ 

6 At 24 years of age; on completion of 4 years’ employment in the trade. 

7 At 22 years of age. 

§ On completion of 4 years’ employment in the trade; dependent on area as graded by the trade | 

* On completion of 4 years’ employment in the trade. 

1 On completion of 2 years’ employment in the trade. 

1! At 19 years of age. 

13 At 18 years of age. 

13 At 20 years of age. 

14 At 21 years of age; dependent on area as graded by the trade board. 

16 Dependent on area as graded by the trade board. 

16 On completion of 8 years’ employment in the trade; dependent on area as graded by the trade board 

1” On completion of 7 years’ employment in the trade; dependent on area as graded by the trade board, 

18 On eompletion of 5 years’ employment in the trade; dependent on area as graded by the trade board 

19 At 24 years of age. 
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LINEN INDUSTRY 


Northern Ireland has certain industries with independent trade 
boards regulating minimum wages. ‘The linen industry is governed 
by a trade board. Linen manufacture with its allied trades employs 
about 85,000 workers, comprising roughly 34 percent of the total 
registered in six counties under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
The normal workweek in the linen industry is 47 hours. Overtime 
is paid for above the scheduled rates, that is time and a half except 
on Sunday and holidays when double time is paid. Paid vacations 
are not general. The minimum hourly wage rates of employees in 
the linen industry are shown by locality and class of male workers 
as of 1938 in table 18. For wage purposes the country is divided into 
two districts, the first comprising the county borough of the city o/ 
Belfast and districts not more than 30 miles by rail from Belfast 
and the second taking in the remaining districts. The minimum 
hourly rate for male workers, depending upon age and experience, 
ranges from 2%d. to 10d. per hour. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Northern Ireland, 1938 
[Average exchange rate of shilling in May 1938=24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents] 
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f TABLE 18.—Minimum Hourly Wage Rates of Male Labor in the Linen Industry in 




















_ by occupations. 


Northern Ireland, 1938 
[Average exchange rate of shilling in May 1938=24.84 cents; penny =2.07 cents] 


Hourly rate of wages 
Occupation 
; Other local- 
Belfast ities 
8. . 2 rm 

‘4 B. ccccwccccewdesecsenosoccocsceccccncceceseeneecccecccocccccnccccccccccoce 1 .- 

: rae SO ee 1 3h 1 1% 

_ Apprentices (lapping, measuring, and sample making): 

a OE ES EL SA SS 0 2% 0 2% 

PlEhs Si tadennatneteiareteccecacconecadditaracsccnsedccoesdsccccenores 0 7% 0 6% 

_ Workers in Swiss embroidery branch: 

Pizet Geet nbd enn eter dnbncccctiucdoossescenseceseseousess 0 3 0 3 
Ces PE enn bndtnnthcerninhenaddudpizuseasedeactitbababidesias 0 6 0 6 
Aiher Te ttndiet dcee dn wcminedtedcnnsnsdusenctccecescnccenesecces 0 10 0 10 
The basic hourly piece rates of male workers are given in table 19 


Taste 19.—Basic Hourly Piece-Work Wages of Male Labor in the Linen Industry in 

















Basic hourly rate of 
wages 
Occupation 
Other local- 
Belfast ities 
Workers, other than lappers, measurers, sample makers, and machine operators = &  m. 
Sn ee es ncdoachmnniiinwenevteans 0 ill 0 10 
Machine operators in Swiss embroidery branch: 
Class I (for workers employed on single machines having 2 or 3 tiers). ...___- 0 10% 0 10% 
Class IT (for workers employed on single machines having 4 tiers or on any 
tL deenebeiinatbetaleens : @ 1 O 








3%d. for the first 6 months and 6d. thereafter. 
under 18 receive from 1% to 2d. per hour. 


Female 


rate is 6%d. per hour. 


Woman workers 18 years old and over have a minimum hourly 
time rate of 6%d. unless classed as learners, in which case the rate is 


learners 


The piece-work basic 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING EST Ap. 
LISHMENTS, JULY 1938 


A FURTHER increase in the hiring rate in manufacturing plants jy 
July was indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly suryey 
of labor turn-over. The number of employees hired or rehired jp. 
creased each month during 1938 from a low point in April (2.58 pe 
100 employees), and the July rate (4.81 per 100 employees) was the 
highest since October 1936. 

All classes of separations were lower than in June. The quit rat 
declined from 0.61 to 0.59 per 100 employees. The discharge rate 
was 0.11 in June and 0.09 in July. The lay-off rate decreased from 
3.69 to 3.13, and the total separation rate from 4.41 to 3.81. Com- 
pared with July 1937, the quit and discharge rates were down by 
one-half. The lay-off and total separation rates, however, were 
above the rates of a year ago. 

Of the 23 industries for which separate rates are published, 17 had 
lower lay-off rates than in June and 8 had lower lay-off rates than in 
July of last year. The July accession rate was above that for Jun 
in 20 industries. Compared with July 1937 there were 16 industries 
that showed higher accession rates. 





All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in July employed nearly 2,100,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay roll 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 23 industries for 
which separate rates are shown (see table 2), reports were received 
from representative plants employing approximately 25 percent 0! 
the workers in each industry. 
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Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, dis: large, 
and lay-off rates, and the accession rate for each month of 19:7 ang 
for the first 7 months in 1938 for manufacturing as a whole. 7), 
average monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 


TasLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Repr: 


SRMatine 
Factories in 144 Industries 
































———, 
i Feb- Sep- | Oc- | No- | | 
Class — and ant ru- |March| April| May | June | July — tem-| to- | vem-| cx A Ver. 
y 3 ary gus ber | ber | ber | t Age 
Quit: | 
a a = 0. 52 | 0.49 on) ae eee | OSs F OED Li ncckeiccnclocess: ee 
«SRE: 1.27 | 1.19 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59 | 1.05 | 0.72] 0 1. 
Discharge: - 
see Pe ona -ll .10 .13 ll |) Qo Ee aa 
aN .2l . 22 . 24 2 .21 .19 .21 .19 .19 .19 . 16 { % 
Lay-off:! 
_, ae 5.45 | 3.79 | 3.74 | 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69 | 3.13 |......]...222]. 22d ms. 
= are 1.90 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.7 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 | 5.90 | 7 93 
Total separation: 
=a 6.08 | 4.39 * Se: 8h ES ORS FD a ae eee ae R 
OS 3.38 | 2.85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 8&5 4.43 
Accession: 
=e 3.78 | 3.13 S eR ° Got OEY FF. OS aa aoe a 
ee 4.60 | 4.71 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.841 1.79 | 2 























' Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Twenty-Three Industries 






Detailed turn-over rates for 23 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2 which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
reporting firms in July and June 1938 and July 1937. 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 















































| 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
Cisse of patee 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | ‘igs | 1937 
ame oy and Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
NEE Sse hen Re a SR I 0.30| 0.19] 0.91] 032] 0.48) 1.37] O82] O81) 1. 
ibinatsongnatepeadannasientl . 03 05 21 . 08 .07 . 29 .12 a) : 
Se PA OES RA ARE 17.82 | 7.57| 5.33| 8.78] 1269] 7.27] 106] 3.13) 1 
, ER ee 18.15 | 7.81 6.45 |} 9.18 | 13.24] 893] 2.00] 4.0 2 
PR co ectcngncntccensecccdinense 3.92) 2.54) 198) 431 | 465) 3.35] 666) 5.07) 4 
Brick, tile, and terra Cigars and cigs 
cotta Cement rette 
SRR Ber a 0.58 | 0.42| 1.77] 037] 0.29] 1.84] 1.29] 109 1 
ESS il | .13]} .27] .05] .10] 115] an] .08 
NITEES sits scccnnateenspapliecss 4.37| 5.08| 3.94] 207] 5.70) 1.73] .79] 1.32 
Total separation.-_-----.--.---..-... 5.06| 5.63] 5.98| 249] 6.09] 3.72) 219] 249 3% 
ES ee 647) 5.48; 450) 3.42) 7.58) 268] 288) 257, 48 
Cotton manufactur- Foundries ani m* 
ing Electrical machinery chine shops 
Quit.---.-..------------------------- 1.13| 0.91] 138] 0.48] 050) 097] O35] O71 | 
Discharge. .-.----.-...--------------- 17] .14] 34] 103] 103] 117] .09] .06 | 
Y-Off.......-..-.-------+----------- 3.04) 3.22] 276| 167] 348] 150] 3.42] 5.31, 2 
Total separation. -_----.-.-..-.------ 4.34] 427| 448] 218] 410] 173] 3.86| 6.08 3 
A D.- ~~ ----+--20 22-222 --2-0ee- 5.88 | 4.52] 3.60) 200) 182] 283] 229] 180 3 
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large TapLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries—Con. 
' f 
‘ and ae of rates July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
The = 1988 | 1998 | 1987 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 
Furniture Hardware Iron and steel 
PRlatire 
ee naeeaen nanan aadicbntie ti 0.46 | 0.47) 2.97) 0.42] 0.44] 0.81 | 0.32] 0.40 1.99 
Discharge eeewccceceeecescceesecese-=- . 20 . 23 . 33 . 05 . 07 .14 - 03 . 03 . 09 
— Pe LIES EERIE 2.23) 2.97) 1.63] 1.87] 3.71| 3.56] 1.67] 3.42 7 
Total separatioN..................--- 2.89| 3.67] 4.93] 234] 4.22] 4.51] 202] 3.85] 2.79 
Aver. eget ..ndibieipa biinowane 5s 6.28} 4.61] 429) 328) 119] .89| 198] 1.12| 3.19 
| age 
a Knit goods Men’s clothing Petroleum refining 
O| 19 Bl Call... coscemeeentasscestnassscess 0.64 | 0.82 1.02; 0.92; 0.84; 0.92) 0.55) 0.40 0. 49 
_ étinethiterattngneeaceeoee - 09 . 09 . 06 . 05 . 06 . 06 . 04 . 04 .07 
= andl .<iceenni ar dechdeheudansot 2.83] 218| 248] 296| 7.64] 200} .56| 1.28] 224 
iy Total separatioN.........-......----- 3.56 | 3.00| 3.56| 3.93| 854] 298] 1.15] 1.72] 2.80 
i hdiih. ciiekdsdeoos 4.43 | 2.96] 2.04 | 14.33] 10.13] 5.08| 2.07] 205} 216 
Printing and publishing 
ier Radios and phono- 
1] 44 
;** graphs 
Book and job Newspapers 
é 3. 0 . 

a Qult.....ccccnnshesseevesdscensceseses 0.35 | 0.32). 0.80] 0.33] 0.36) 0.70} 0.55) 0.85 1.31 
TR ee en tebendnodeiin mj .14 . 22 . 04 . 08 . 06 12 . 28 .18 
Lag-Ol..ctamiateatndadadnsgccesso- 3.38 | 2.68 | 3.53 | 2.63) 2.39] 2.60 -99 | 4.24 2. 06 
T6htl ean cha ccnccasecenn 3.90 | 3.14 4.55 | 3.00] 2.83] 3.36 1.66 | 5.37 3. 55 

S ASO ee sik tidine ccdsmnne 4.41 | 3.20) 4.62] 1.06) 1.30] 1.83] 7.77 | 6.54 4.41 

Istries Rayon Rubber tires Sawmills 

s, and 

is in eee. a) ee 0.48 | 0.80; 0.96) 0.36) 0.47/| 0.60 1. 66 1.01 2. 85 

: Se ee ee . 16 -10 .29 - 05 . 04 13 -18 - 22 . 33 
Pe RA A ee 2.34] 2.88 -50 | 7.43 -96| 2.76] 3.01} 6.61 3. 03 
Totel SOR datetone so htodienscns 2.98 | 3.78 1.75 | 7.84 1.47 | 3.49 | 4.85] 7.84 6. 21 
AGO a atlas oe ecesesccaccscs 6. 98 177) 2.78) 3.45 1,32 -58 | 9.30] 5.59 6. 22 
stries 

. tee Slaughtering and | Woolen and worsted 

»| July meat packing goods 

} | 1937 

per oe a a aes Core Cee t See CGE) QE Y BF fucccccnlacccccclecccsce 

1 shoes DN citedettrcnetncadnbenaqncsse -13 . 16 .21 12 -04 2 een 
LEPOR ddd abiednsbchnidncdncneed’ 5 ee: ee eS Fe. 1: eee eee ee 
Tete) Gch cc dccncecenncccs ee ees Oe eek SE BAe Licccncchsdcccecloocsees 

' 112 pT ee Ss oo ec Fe ee ee OO fl ee See eer 

1} .16 

3) 6 «O10 

5| 22 

7} 42 

d ciga- 


u 1. 87 
~ 8 
2 1.70 
4 3. 6 
7 4.74 
and ma 
shops 

1 1.12 
6 3 
l 2.07 
5 3. 0 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMEN? 
SERVICE, AUGUST 1938 


GENERAL improvement in employment conditions throughout the 
country was reflected in the operations of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during August. Widened job opportunities brough; 
placements to the highest level during 1938, 265,975 jobs being filled 
of which over two-thirds were with private employers. This ney 
high mark for the year was reached despite a moderate decline in the 
number of job solicitations made by the Service during the month 
That the increase is not due to seasonal factors is evidenced by the 
fact that this is the first time in the history of the present Employ- 
ment Service that private placements in August exceeded those in 
May, the usual seasonal peak. 

A corresponding decline in the pressure of job applicants on public 
employment facilities occurred. This is the first notable drop in the 
volume of applications since last fall and resulted in a decline to |’, 
millions, the lowest point during the present year. For the first time 
since October 1937, the number of applications in the active file re- 
mained virtually unchanged from the preceding month. 

The improvement in conditions apparently was general, since the 
favorable trends which occurred in all branches of Employment 
Service operations were reported throughout the country and were 
not confined to particular States or regions. Increases in private 
placements were shown in 31 States; 38 States reported decreases in the 
volume of new applicants registering with employment offices, and 
31 States reported decreases in the number of applicants actively 
seeking jobs at the end of the month. 

Offices of the Employment Service made 265,975 placements during 
August, a gain of 5.2 percent in the daily rate over the record for 
July. Placements in jobs with private employers during August 
numbered 189,987, or 9.4 percent over the daily rate in July. The 
greatest part of this increase occurred in jobs of regular duration; 
that is, those expected to last 1 month or more, 93,926 such place- 

900 
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ments being reported, an increase of 18.2 percent over July. Private 
placements of temporary duration, however, gained only 1.9 percent. 
Despite these gains, August private placements aggregated 16.7 per- 
cent less this year than in August 1937 but were 45.6 percent higher 
than in August 1936. The decrease from the corresponding month 
of the previous year was less in August than in any month since 
November 1937. Men were placed in 107,859 private jobs and 
women in 82,128. 
In addition to private placements, public employment offices made 
75,988 placements in public employment during August. 
Corroborating the improvement in placement experience of the 
public employment offices was the decline in the total volume of 
applications received from job seekers to 1,127,710, the smallest 
volume received in any month during 1938. This was a decrease of 
18.1 percent in daily volume from the applications received during 
July and occurred in a period in which no seasonal decrease can be 
expected. The decline from July to August was the greatest decrease 
for comparable months in any year which has been reported during 
the entire history of the present Employment Service. The drop in 
_ applications for jobs was greatest in the field of new applications; 
_ that is, persons never before registered with the Employment Service. 
_ Only 622,679 new applications were received in August, 20.5 percent 
less than in’ July and the smallest number since the beginning of 
_ unemployment-compensation payments in January 1938. Despite 
_ these decreases, however, the number of such applications was 119.6 
_ percent above the total reported 1 year earlier and 61.7 percent 
above the level in August 1936. A great portion of this increase 
_ was no doubt due to the requirement that in States paying unemploy- 
' ment-compensation benefits claimants must be registered with an 
employment office before filing claims for benefits, whereas in the 
previous years registration was voluntary. Over three-fourths of the 
applicants in August were men. 
_ There was practically no change in the total volume of registrants 
seeking work at the end of the month. The active file contained the 
applications of 8,121,410 active job-seekers. This was the first time 
since October 1937 that there had not been a significant increase 
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TaBLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, Augu: 
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Percent of change fro: 




















Activity Number ~~ 
a August rust 
July 1938 1 1937 ust 
Total applications____-...-- Jcencktbhstinadunnupewe ke ai | 1, 127, 710 —18.1 +83. 6 | 4 
I TPT EE Tr 622, 679 —20. 5 +119. 6 | 6] 
EE 6S bedendcdcnckensssdebnsasscccecncesces 505, 031 —14.8 +52.7 | +18 9 
i itccnccesesoccccnsocennsperesssecscees 265, 975 +5. 2 —25.7 ~ 39 ( 
i a ORS SA a eR 189, 987 +9.4 —16.7 | Las 
EE a ae Sr eager 75, 988 —4.1 —41. 5 | 7. 
pe RS eae 8, 121, 410 | +.4 +67, 2 | g 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


A reduction in the number of veterans seeking jobs throug!) the 
Employment Service occurred in August. 
425,388 war veterans were actively registered. During the month 


12,619 placements of veterans were made. 


At the end of the month 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, August 1938 











Percent of change fron 
Activity Number | 
August August 
July 1938 ! 1937 | . 
ee ale sa densanubdnasiscoted 48, 044 —8.7 +55. 6 | 
i Sion tinindastaadiniibiitehesas donne 19, 607 —16.2 +107. 3 | 
Ee al oa Las cc hendcblidwonnetees 28, 437 —2.6 432.8 | 
ES Ee ee See 12, 619 —3.6 —36. 0 | 
RESETS | Ay ee eee 7, 076 —18 —28.7 | 
RET Sa ee es ye eee oes ee eeee 5, 543 —5.7 —43. 5 

pr 8 ee ere | 425, 388 —2.2 +63. 5 | 














1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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1938 TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1938 
TOTAL 
aes: 
a | 
Placements Applications 
inn 
igust 
1936 Private New Active 
— Division and ' — ‘ gt ree 
; State Per- Pub- Per- | “Ug. 51.) visits 
T99. 3 Total Num. | c#e2t of Regular] lic Total Num- | %5t of ad 
+617 ber change} (over 1 oy change 
+18. from | month) T | from 
~39.0 July! July! 
+45, 8 
+18,§ United States . |265, 975| 189,987} +9] 93, 926|75, 988] 144, 074|1, 127, 710/622, 679} | —21/8, 121, 410/11, 110, 969 
New England.| 10,641) 7,727} —6) 5,178} 2,914| 6,094) 59, 284) 34,479] —19] 714, 657| 1,020,072 
Maine... -- 2,495] 1,496 +4) 1,189) 999] 1,487) 8,802) 3,263 —21| 38,904) 72,904 
N.H...---| 1,535} 1,209} —21 649] 326) 831) 5,389] 1,575| -—30| 34,256] 44, 626 
Vermont - 950 586} —16 369; 364 258 3, 064; 1, 210 —24 15, 426 17, 100 
1 the Mass... --- 1,862} 1,427) +15) 1,016; 435] 1,502} 21,880] 15,334] —13] 366,866) 517, 286 
yer 817, 690} +1 500] 127} 417| 7,356] 5,584) —12| 88,137] 117,751 
lonth Conn....-- 2,982} 2,319) —12| 1,455] 663] 1,599] 12,793) 7,513} —30| 171,068} 250,315 
lonth Mid. Atlantic.| 26,993) 22, 630 +2) 11, 256) 4, 363) 10,439) 165, 805)111,800) —34/2, 277, 922) 3, 142, 612 
Ww. ¥..00 11, 532} 10,692) —3) 4,951] 840] 1,725| 46,586] 36,858} —54| 669, 210] 1,987, 964 
N.J.......| 4,796] 4,539) +24) 2,195] 257] 4,009] 27,354] 12,072} —19| 241,757] 76,425 
Pa........-| 10,665] 7,399} —O| 4,110) 3,266) 4,705] 91,865) 62,870} —15/1, 366,955! 1,078, 223 
E.N. Central.| 40, 172| 31,750) +16) 17,271] 8,413] 27,298) 281,076|159,951| | —30\1,774,838| 2, 294, 324 
| le.. tce 6,339} +9] 3,157] 1,956] 8,896] 48,982] 24,937) —25| 464,938] 213, 416 
—e | ee 5,935} +44) 4,161] 384) 3,572) 58, 287| 39,010! +40] 236,107) 539, 845 
10,825} +12} 4,842) 1,936] 7,152) 53,604) 22,443] —20| 337,218] 173, 203 
ae 3,479} +23) 2,297] 1,522} 4,337] 81,355] 60,491; —50| 595,678] 1, 154,873 
— Ee Wis....... 5,181} +5] 2,814] 2,645) 3,341] 38,848] 13,070} —26] 140,897] 212, 987 
— 22,739}  —6| 8, 526/12, 676] 17,601) 103, 543] 46,882,  —2| 684,554) 510, 195 
o  Minn....- 4,956) —24) 2,294) 1,321] 6,892] 19,802} 8,625] -—22| 198,407) 158, 266 
__ BR iIowa...--- 3,952) —I18} 1,527| 3,824) 3,217| 20,947] 9,232) —2] 95,404] 165,944 
_ ZR Mo........ 2,551} —7| 1,387] 712) 2,178) 27,576) 14,173} —1| 216,998] 73,897 
12 8, 369) +60) 2,067) 809) 1,178) 9,960) 4,876] +16] 26,043) 32,883 
8. 752) —35 303| 1,078} 712) 3,861] 1,270} -—24) 37,855) 14, 564 
-.0 Zi = Neb....... 1,183} —45 548) 2,862) 2,368) 9, 236] 3,895) +17] 51, 639) 35, 843 
43° = Kans..._.. 976} —32 400] 2,070} 1,056) 12,161/ 4,811| +23| 58,208} 28,798 
“4.9 25,759| +55) 16, 657|14,773| 14,008] 146, 206| 82,939} —10| 915,945) 1, 252, 533 
13.3 1,080} +22 315, 395)  247| 3,162) 1,264, —25| 14,524] 11, 460 
ma 2,245, —10} 1,218} 732) 1,498] 16,956] 7,914) —15| 66,154) 197, 513 
— 2,214, +18 984 77| 420) 8,785; 4,560| —24) 49,149] 79, 363 
aise 4,147| +62} 3,481] 2,903] 2,434) 22, 556| 11,703}  —5 , 505} 148, 511 
2,366) +74] 1,636] 1,828] 2,129) 16,663) 9,049} -—25| 192,899] 273,028 
9,501' +95) 7, 164/ 2,789] 2,274! 32,006| 19,278) +4) 160,854| 380, 197 
Bates) 1,277| +78 886| 1,318] 1,464) 17,991] 11,236] +10) 100,599) 89, 162 
-oceel 2,929} +63 973] 3,148| 3,375) 19, 277| 11,600] —23| 141,245] 50, 
— ee 0} 1,583} 158} 8,810} 6,335) —5| 101,016) 22,415 
8,331} +20] 6,024] 9,203) 4,874) 83,688] 50,257) —7| 547,671| 616, 259 
834, +15 358] 957] 583) 13,940) 7,952) —17| 120,827| 30,606 
2,374, —2| 1,663] 2,326] 1,831] 13,931] 9,157, —22| 166,586) 228,904 
3,461| +136) 2,862] 1,729] 1,380} 24,713) 13,114) —17| 177,050) 215, 555 
1, 662} —29| 1,141] 4,281] 1,080) 31, 104| 20,034) +19) 83,208) 141, 104 
33,780} +2] 11,657] 9,503) 34,544) 131,281] 63,480} +1] 474,904) 972, 684 
2, 387 +4 642) 533) 2, 342 8, 823) 4, 068 +7 , 020 24, 821 
2,208} +3) 1,420] 512| 1,835) 25,223] 11,315] —31| 118,811] 151, 954 
1,523} —25 521| 1,307} 1,303) 13,962} 6,937| +27] 36,117 
27,662} +4] 9,065) 7,241| 29,064 83, 273| 41,160] +10] 251,046) 742, 288 
14,870} +12) 6,511) 6,063} 9,708) 48,440] 19,208} —12] 199,540) 266, 514 
2,249} +35 1,230 1,460} 2,241} 4,681| 1,692) —53| 35,196] 34,789 
1, 569} —13 618| 1,155} 1,641) 9,160) 2,935] +32] 11,743) 28,942 
698} +2 424 829} 353) 3,504) 1,026} —2| 7,058) 15,695 
5,729} +4] 1,351] 1,087) 2,618} 12,026] 4,281; —16| 53,225 60, 206 
1, 168} +139 698} 399) 1,342} 5,033} 2,824/ -—6| 35,450) 25,040 
1,386} +59) 1,005} 306/ 488) 5,175) 2,735] —24) 20,193) 47,411 
1 ~ +3 812} 451)  485| 6,738) 2,880} —1|) 24,020) 44,595 
589, —24 353, 376] 540) 2,123} 835) +16) 2,655 9, 836 
21,986, +2] 10,690] 7,249] 19,258) 107,339] 52,877) —16| 523,733) 1,020,746 
1,770} —29 607} 775| 2,357; 12,589] 6,124) —8| 118,085) 69, 281 
3,260} +10) 2,225) 2,407| 2,037; 10,485) 6,025) —23) 90,546) 138, 358 
16,956]  +6| 7,858] 4,067] 14,864) 84, 265] 40,728} —16| 315,102} 822, 107 
; 197} +28 105} 49) 162 320} 178} +25) 1, 169 2, 553 
-«spadall 811} 29] —25 51 602) 88 728} 628} —51| 6,387 3, 477 




















' Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
96143—38——13 
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TaB_xE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1938—Continye 
MEN 
RS 
Placements Applications 
Private New Active 
Division and State . : - a 
-ercent : -ercent | “UE. 3] 
Total aaa of |Regular Public | Total ae of 1938 
ber change | (over 1 ber chang: 
from j|month) from 
July! July | 
United States.............-. 182, 540 |107, 859 +7 | 43,747 | 74,681 |855, 303 |450, 201 —20 (6, 405, 72) 
New England_....._._____- 6,389} 3,520} —11| 2,116 | 2,869 | 40,176 | 21,426) —17 500 a 
lthieninndioneinne 1, 638 643 —1 477 995 | 6,672] 2,153 | —19 36) y 
New Hampshire-..-.--- 1, 074 759 —25 299 315 3, 817 998 — 28 25, 409 
_ ae 615 251 —32 148 364 2, 383 862 —13 11. &4 
Massachusetts... ....- 1, 076 647 +5 432 429 | 14,812 | 9,748 —13 | 265, 289 
Rhode Island._..._...- 309 195 —24 127 114 4,314 3, 056 —11 56, R09 
Connecticut.........-.- 1, 677 1, 025 -—2 633 652 8, 178 4, 608 —24 119, 3 
Middle Atlantic. ....._._.- 14, 972 | 10,731 -1 5, 051 4,241 |122,362 | 79, 226 —28 39, 823 
2 2 5, 971 5, 183 —2 2, 234 788 | 31,820 | 24,712 —48 | 468 a 
New Jersey..........-- 1, 827 1, 576 +55 9838 251 | 20, 681 8, 404 —14 191, 599 
Pennsylvania__._..__-- 7, 174 3, 972 —14 1, 829 3, 202 | 69,861 | 46,110 —11 |1, 079, 41 
East North Central__.__._- 22, 541 | 14, 404 +16 6, 611 8, 137 |212, 483 |118, 083 —31 |1, 478 
eS. eS eee 4, 563 2, 632 +12 1, 140 1,931 | 35,443 | 17,614 —31 393 
ER 2, 471 2, 126 +26 1, 203 345 | 41,698 | 27,717 +4] 189, 
| SRS Se 7, 245 5, 417 +13 1, 970 1,828 | 38,863 | 15, 045 —22 | 272, 
Michigan......__- 3, 311 1, 800 +57 1, 181 1,511 | 66,415 | 48, 068 —49 | 509, 
(I 4,951 | 2,429 —O} 1,117] 2,5 30, 064 | 9, 639 —25 | 114,189 
West North Central_____.- 28, 342 | 15, 813 -7 4, 583 | 12,529 | 80,928 | 34, 220 tu 51, 961 
ae 4, 204 2, 904 —30 1, 157 1,300 | 13, 996 5, 678 —21 | 156,34 
Ne au 5, 979 2, 193 —33 643 3, 786 | 16, 162 6, 464 —0| 76,8 
AT 1, 917 1, 206 —17 522 711 | 21,198 | 10,383 +1 | 178,25 
North Dakota. -._....-- 8, 583 7, 784 +72 1, 758 799 8, 921 4, 332 25 | 20,4 
South Dakota_...._.--- 1, 553 494 —46 146 | 1,059] 3,084 795 —18| 30, 
Nebraska.............- 3, 511 697 —59 228 2, 814 7, 500 2, 866 +26 42,8 
RS a 2, 595 535 —45 129 | 2,060 | 10,067 | 3,702 +32 46,8 
South Atlantic._.......___- 25, 899 | 11,317 +42 | 5,812 | 14,582 /110,801 | 60, 609 —11 | 710, 
SS Se aaee 831 437 +4 135 394 1, 989 697 —37 10, 
ORR 1, 991 1, 259 +0 606 732 | 12,875 5, 508 -s 51,2 
District of Columbia__- 77 720 +18 308 57 | 5,150} 2,705 — 26 32, 
| Sa 4,444 1, 545 +16 1,177 2, 899 | 17, 536 8, 724 —3 68, 600 
West Virginia........._| 3, 186 1, 366 +98 957 1,820 | 13, 234 6, 738 —29 | 167,874 
North Carolina_______- 5, 511 2, 756 +43 1, 485 2,755 | 22,345 | 13,030 —0 | 113,364 
South Carolina. .__.__- 2,1 894 +72 647 1, 304 | 14, 665 8, 947 +11 79, 137 
Georgia................| 5,469 2, 340 +93 497 | 3,129 | 16,028 | 9, 505 —24 111, 64 
cc iw ST SS | ae ) Pee 0 1, 492 6, 979 4, 760 —6 75, 477 
East South Central________ 14, 173 4, 932 +34 3, 381 9, 241 | 67,457 | 38,873 —11 | 446,45 
SV 1, 345 396 +49 109 949 | 11, 085 5, 997 —21 98, 657 
enmessee.............- , 294 974 —4 570 | 2,320 | 10,676 7, 079 —24 | 132,50 
(“ss "LE 4, 155 2, 455 +143 2, 010 1,700 | 19,728 | 10, 064 —22 144, 395 
Mississippi. ..........- 5, 379 1, 107 —20 692 4, 272 | 25,968 | 15, 733 +12 70, 860 
West South Central______- 32, 424 | 22,913 +4] 6,143 | 9,511 |101, 299 | 46,112 —1 | 382,82 
| 2, 044 1, 521 +7 133 523 7,268 | 3,350 +10 58, 
ee 1, 650 1, 149 +14 744 501 | 20, 127 8, 181 —31 96, 30! 
Oklahoma............- 1, 889 585 —38 95 1, 304 | 11,617 5, 619 +33 31, 018 
ee 26, 841 | 19, 658 +5 5,171 7, 183 | 62,287 | 28, 962 +6 | 196,00 
Ee 17, 059 | 11, 099 +14 | 4,400} 5,960 | 39,452 | 14,183 —13 | 166,7 
Sea 3,389 | 1,957 +36} 1,044] 1,482; 4,088] 1,238 —54 29, 714 
(ea aaa 2,186 | 1,043 —22 289 1,143 | 7,917 | 2,323 +32 10, 48 
, Sr eecaisaaineaae 1, 344 515 +8 313 829 | 3,034 808 +5 0, 508 
| ~ —Saaaee 5,383 | 4,325 +3 710 1,058 | 8,938 2, 729 —16 41,972 
New Mexico...-....-.- 1, 194 805 | +153 409 389 | 4,014} 2,063 —1|} 2,7 
tien nttnanes 1, 297 1, 003 +84 811 294} 4,208 | 2,185 —28 20, do 
Sie 1, 468 1, 025 +20 575 443 5,498 | 2,165 +4 20, 4 
| 798 426 —23 249 372 | 1,805 672 +20 0, It 
EE 19, 984 | 12, 806 +31! 5,530 | 7,178 | 79,455 | 36,796 —14 | 412,3% 
Washington__.._._.... 1, 900 1, 129 —39 284 771 9,450 | 4,005 —17 102, a. 
id ats owitiinmood 4,949 | 2,555 +4 1,647 | 2,394] 8,214] 4,360 —25 72, 51 
California.............. 13,135 | 9,122 +13 | 3,599 | 4,013 | 61,791 | 28, 431 —12 | 237, 6 
Ae 232 183 | +49 95 49 294 158 —12| 11,06 
RR A ERRS se 525 141 —33 25 384 596 515 —54 5, 581 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 1 Estimated. 
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tinued TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1938—Continued 
WOMEN 
se 
Placements Applications 
“an Private New Active 
e, 
Aug. 31, Division and State aah. 
19% Total Percent Regular Total Percent | 1938 
Number —— (over 1 Number|* a 
1 | Month) 
July July! 
ce TT ratted Shalt -ocn<<n<<------ 83,435 | 82,128] +12] 50,179 | 272,407 | 172,478 | —23 1,715,689 
ait WE New England........-....-- 4,252| 4,207| —1| 3,062| 19,108] 13,053| —23| 204,988 
2 40g Ssiiinensesacboness 857 853 +8 712] 2,130) 1,109) —26| 7,921 
11, Mg New Hampshire... ... 461 450} —12 350 | 1,572 577 —33| 8,847 
265,259 a ae 335 335 +2 221 681 348} —43] 3,577 
56, Sp Massachusetts... ...-. 786 780} +24 584} 7,068| 5,586} —13| 101,607 
119) 367 Rhode Island... ---.-.-- 508 495| +17 373 | 3,042) 2,523) 13] 31,335 
Connecticut... -..-..-.-- 1,305} 1,294 —19 822} 4,615] 2,905; —38| 651,701 
1, 739, 823 
os sy MEE Middle Atlantic.........._.- 12,021 | 11,899 +6} 6,205] 43,443| 32,574| —46| 538,099 
191, £49 New York............-.-| 5,561] 5, 509 —4| 2,717] 14,766 | 12,146) —63| 200,402 
1, 079, ai New Jersey.......-.----- 2,969 | 2,963) +11] 1,207) 6,673| 3,668| -—29| 50,158 
Pennsylvania... .......- 3,491] 3,427) +421| 2,281] 22,004] 16,760| —23| 287,539 
1, 478, 47 
393, 314 East North Central - -......- 17,631 | 17,355] +16| 10,660 | 68,593 | 41,868 | -—25| 296,365 
189, 3 Dei escastncccens 3,732 | 3, 707 +8} 2,017| 13,539] 7,323 —5| 71,624 
272.3 SE bsctntensaccese= 3,818 | 3,809) +56 | 2,958] 16,589] 11,203 | +37] 46,742 
509, 2 itiswinee nenasons 5,516} 5,408} +10} 2,872] 14,741] 7,398 —15| 64,846 
114, 18 Michigan... - --| 1,690] 1,679 —1} 1,116 | 14,940 | 12,423 —53 | 86, 442 
We ieivassaresces 2,875) 2,752) +11] 1,697) 8,784] 3,431 —29| 26,711 
en St Ep) West North Central.....___- 7,073 | 6,926 —2| 3,943 | 22,615] 12,662}  -—12| 132,593 
fo ae 2,073 | 2,062) —13] 1,137] 5,806| 2,947 —24 | 42,013 
eon ME eiBecens~---------.--2- 1,797 | 1,759] +13 884} 4,785 | 2,768 —6| 18, 535 
ao eee 1,346 | 1,345 +6 865| 6,378} 3,790 —5| 38,746 
3022 North Dakota........... 595 585} —18 309 | 1,039 544 —23 | 5,569 
~f South Dakota........... 277 258 +1 157 777 475 —32| 7,534 
rt Nebraska................ 534 486} +10 320] 1,736] 1,029 —1| 8,808 
nen A 451 441 —5 271| 2,004) 1,109 +2) 11,388 
710, 735 South Atlantic. ............. 14,633 | 14, 442 +68 | 10,845 | 35,405 | 22,330 —7 | 205, 210 
10,722 ee 644 643 +39 180 1, 173 567 —5 3, 802 
51, 276 Maryland.-............. 986 986 —20 612} 4,081] 2,411 —27| 14,878 
32, 636 District of Columbia....| 1, 514 1, 494 +18 676 | 3,635 1, 855 —21 16, 513 
68, 60% VEGHER...-2-----.-..---- 2,606 | 2,602) +111] 2,304) 5,020) 2,979 —9 | 20,896 
167, 874 West Virginia... -_....-- 1,008 | 1,000 +49 679 | 3,429) 2,311 —11 | 25,025 
113, 364 North Carolina... ...... 6,779 | 6,745] +128| 5,679| 9,661) 6,248] +13] 47,490 
79, 137 South Corolina........_. 397 383 +92 239 3, 326 2, 289 +6 21, 462 
111,64) J Georgia..............2.. 608 589 +1 476 | 3,249] 2,095| —20| 29,605 
75,477 a 91 | er eee 0 1, 831 1, 575 —2 25, 539 
sca (© 98t South Central... .._. 3,451 | 3,399 +3} 2,643 | 16,231 | 11,384 +12] 101,217 
OR 6&7 Kentucky............... 446 438 —5 249} 2,855) 1,955 —3 | 22,170 
139 42 Tennesses..........:.... 1,406 | 1, 400 1,093 | 3,255] 2,078} —17| 34,044 
144.305 AlGIERA................. 1,035 | 1,006) +119 852} 4,985] 3,050 +4 | 32,655 
70 860 Mississippi... ......... 564 555} —43 449} 5,136] 4,301| +60] 12,348 
West South Central. __._._- 10,949 | 10,867 —2] 5,514 | 29,982] 17,368 +5} 92,173 
| 382, 821 TE 876 866 -1 509 | 1, 555 718 —3| 10,491 
58, 52 i tatticwnonsae 1,070} 1,059 -7 685} 5,096} 3,134 —30 506 
96, 30 Oklahoma... .--_........ 941 938 —13 426 | 2,345] 1,318 +5 5, 039 
31,08 WOM. .55..2-. 00 8,062 | 8,004 —0| 3,894] 20,986 | 12,198) +21] 54,137 
196,90 RS Mountain... 3,874| 3,771 +7| 2111] 8,988] 5,025] —12| 32,811 
166, 72 MA............--..- 320 292} +31 206 643 454 —48 | 5,482 
oo 71) ae «= W@aho................... 538 526] +12 329} 1, 243 612} +31 1, 261 
10 482 on. ae 183 183 —11 111 470 218 —2 1, 190 
5 BBs Colorado. ............... 1,433 | 1, 404 +6 641] 3,088) 1,552) —16| 11,253 
41.97 New Merico............ 373 363 | +114 239} 1,019 761 +1] 5,686 
90) 764 Arisons................- 395 383 +17 194 967 550 +0 3, 843 
95, 3 Utah. .............-.---- 465 457} —21 237 | 1, 240 715 —6| 3,610 
90 4 Nevada................. 167 163) —27 104 318 163 +2 486 
3,16) Re Pacific. - le 9,251 | 9, 180 +1] 5,160] 27,884] 16,081 —21 | 111,334 
412,30 Washington... _...._.. 645 641 -1 323 | 3,139] 2119] +18] 15,883 
102, Oregon................... 718 705| +40 578 | 2271] 1,665| —15| 18,029 
72. 5i1 California............... 7,888 | 7, 834 —2| 4,250] 22,474] 12,297) —26| 77,422 
237,68) SR Ataska. lll 14 14 —55 10 26 20} 65 1103 
. - Milsreescennecccnas 286 68 +1 26 132 113 —28 796 
—_— —_—_—" 





1 pel nated Yor number of working days in months. 
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TaBie 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 193; 















































VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
a ae piadaciial rer 
| Private | New 
Division and State | 
Percent |Percer 
Total ee of Regular Public | Total ae of 
ber change | (over 1 ‘ ber ~ | chang 
from | month) from 
July! July ! 
United States........._.....| 12,619 | 7,076 —2)| 2,359) 5,543 | 48,044 | 19,607/ —16 
SS=S=S=_a_—_—=—_ ————eeeee (eo | a |= a | 
New England..........____- 434 224 —3 109 210 | 2,465 1u7i —1¢ 
a REE SS 98 43 +87 22 55 409 101 —? 
New Hampshire_____. 88 53 —20 16 35 301 61) —13 
. ee 27 10 —47 6 17 99 31| —39 
Massachusetts_....___- 74 38 +6 26 36 9R5 585 —I1h 
Rhode Island____. : 16 13 —38 2 3 193 111 
Connecticut... _- iis 131 67 +2 37 64 478 228 —2] 
Middle Atlantic...._______ 916 566 —12 216 350 5, 433 2, 901 —If 
so 211 264 +5 65 47 762 530 — 4 
New Jersey_._...._.__- 157 98 +17 50 59 | 1,116 334 —5 
Pennsylvania....._.__- 448 204 —33 101 244 3,555 | 2,037 —4 
East North Central_..____- 1,822 | 1,080 +15 398 742 | 12,110 | 5,125 —33 
tek iirc me<aign 461 228 +10 70 233 | 2,360 931 —35 
ESS 169 150 +18 67 19 2, 096 1, 122 
 £ PS 561 421 +17 124 140 2, 606 738 —19 
Michigan.............-- 222 122 +51 73 100 2,771 1, 775 —47 
Se 409 159 —1 64 250 | 2,277 559 —3 
West North Central....____| 2,038 1, 050 —il4 251 988 5, 214 1, 806 +12 
265 168 —36 68 97 939 7 —24 
ee RT 785 377 —7 73 408 | 1,138 375 +20 
aes 147 105 +25 32 42 1,612 672 +20 
North Dakota________- 274 227 +32 47 47 257 87 —4 
South Dakota.....__- ; 127 44 —39 9 83 186 77| —18 
 nnechnbe souk 200 53 —60 11 147 424 152 +30 
tncanhstbnct >. 240 76 —20 11 164 658 196 +90 
South Atlantic..............| 1,340 586 +5 267 754 | 5,135 | 2,077 —17 
Delaware_......__..___. 41 19 —30 7 22 101 28 — 46 
ae 145 82 —22 31 63 858 233 —* 
District of Columbia---- 74 59 —16 14 15 450 197 —25 
. iy 234 91 +1 59 143 711 284 —§ 
West Virginia__.....____ 223 O4 +124 60 129 645 246 —30 
North Carolina__.______ 234 102 0 49 132 831 338 —12 
South Carolina_.._.____ 96 44 +52 25 52 538 254 +2 
G PS 213 95 +3 22 118 599 252 —31 
Sarr 80 | SNe 0 80 402 245 —17 
East South Central..._____- 695 228 +44 130 467 2, 890 1, 300 —§ 
ts 116 34 +55 10 82 750 225 —3 
Tenmessee......... 224 50 +39 18 174 523 322 —13 
Alabama....___. 194 97 | +131 71 97 891 314 —27 
Mississippi - - _ . 161 47 —19 31 114 726 429 +30 
West South Central.______. 2, 038 1,412 —15 345 626 5, 283 1, 880 +1 
Arkansas...........___. 1 73 —6 s 33 370 112 —19 
Louisiana...........___- 76 47 —29 25 29 996 308 —{ 
Oklahoma........_____. 149 81 —655 12 68 717 293 +24 
Pinihsnnnstnahadanent: Aen t Sie —10 300 496 | 3,200! 1,167 
EE Sie a ae 1, 283 704 +14 257 579 2,744 757 —18 
«<i as 274 130 +8 78 144 315 84 | —63 
8 ee RPE, aes 240 97 +4 22 143 572 140 +31 
TELE iat 92 27 —10 16 65 223 48 +4 
Colorado..........._____ 353 258 +14 38 95 622 147 —18 
New Mexico........____ 60 35 | +169 16 25 222 97 +29 
TT 104 78 | +105 43 26 297 140 —10 
99 45 —13 29 54 375 71 — 33 
SaaS 61 34 —24 15 27 118 30 +43 
ae ocaeet BO 1 ee +5 385 799 | 6,736 | 2,617 —1 
Wash ae re 220 128 -10 27 92 690 —19 
RSs 403 181 +4 104 222 547 187 —20 
RE aaa a: 1, 398 913 Sass 254 485 | 5,499 2,228 +3 
Re RS ga er 8 4 0 1 4 12 u +13 
I Mc 24 |; eae 0 24 22 18 | —80 





: oss for number of working days in month. 
ated. ; 




































| UNE MPLOYMENT IN 1937-38 AS REFLECTED IN THE 
U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


THE YEAR that began in July 1937 and ended in June 1938 was one 
of swift changes in the use made by the unemployed of the facilities of 
the U. S. Employment Service.! Within this 12-month period the 
number of active applicants for work fell to an all-time low, then rose 
to the highest point since mid-1936. The volume of current applica- 
tions in the early months of the year was smaller than at any time since 
the first days of the Service, then mounted in the second 6 months to 
the largest half-year total in 4 years. Private placements dropped 
from near-peak levels in the fall of 1937 to a 2-year low in January 
1938, then recovered sharply. 

Under the new unemployment-compensation program all unem- 
_ ployed claimants for benefits were required to register for work at the 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service. In January 1938, 22 States 
began benefit payments, which brought in a million claims the first 
week, and two millions in the first month. Registration of these 
claimants overshadowed all other activities in January, and greatly 
influenced operations in February and March as well, so that place- 
ment work suffered and the volume of private placements declined. 
In addition, the contraction of the public-works program resulted 
in the reduction of the number of public placements. 
The fluctuations of the active file during this period, in general, 
reflected the fall and subsequent rise in the volume of unemployment.’ 
During the first 9 months of 1937, the file fell steadily, paralleling the 
rise in production and the decline in unemployment. At the close of 
1937 and in the early months of 1938, as the volume of unemployment 
mounted, the file rose rapidly in response (even after allowing for the 
effects of the required registration of claimants for unemployment 
benefits). When the recession apparently leveled off in the spring and 
early summer of 1938, the rise in the file was correspondingly retarded. 
These changes did not act uniformly on all groups of unemployed 
in the active file. The incidence of unemployment at various phases 
of the business cycle is different among workers of different kinds. 
The personal characteristics of the individuals, the occupations in 
which they seek work, and their previous industrial attachment all 
affect stability of employment and susceptibility to unemployment. 


Active 
file, 
Aug. 31, 
1938 


ay Taw 





' Data for this article were developed for use in a Survey of Employment Service Information now in 
process of publication. AJ) the material included in this article will be considered in greater detail in that 
survey, which will also include basic statistical data. 

? See Monthly Labor Review, July 1938 (p. 156). 
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Periodic inventories of the active file of the U. S. Employmen; 
Service reveal many of the characteristics of the unemployed ; xroup, 
By examining active-file inventory tabulations, it is possible to id. ntify 
several generic groups, with widely differing characteristics and prob. 
lems. ‘The group recently unemployed because of the recession, while 
not the only one by any means, is doubtless the largest, and, at present. 
the most discussed. 


Persons Unemployed Because of the Recession 


The rise in unemployment in the autumn and winter of 1937-38 
apparently affected not only the size of the unemployed group, but jt 
composition as well. These changes in composition are significant be- 
cause they describe the groups who lost their jobs during that period. 
In addition they also describe those groups which left the active {ile 
most rapidly during the recovery period of 1936 and 1937. The 
characteristics of these groups are important insofar as they indicate 
the workers absorbed during a recovery and then thrown back on thie 
labor market when a recession sets in. 

A previous study * indicated that active-file data can be used, within 
certain limits, as a measurs of the types of unemployed. However, 
between November 1937 (to which the earlier study referred) and 
April 1938, 22 States initiated the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation which served to change the character of the active file in benefit- 
paying States in some respects. ‘These effects are, of course, reflected 
in the national active file. 

It is possible to isolate these effects by separating data gathered in 
States that began compensation payments from those gathered in 
other States. However, a direct comparison of the data available in 
benefit- and nonbenefit-paying States assumes that the only difference 
between the two groups was the factor of unemployment compensation. 
In point of fact, the behavior of the active files of the two groups 
before the effect of benefit payments became noticeable indicates that 
other differences were present. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
two sample groups of States were selected, to measure what the active 
file of the U. S. Employment Service would have been, on the one 
hand, if all States had begun payment of unemployment compensation 
on January 1, and on the other hand, if none had done so. By this 
means it is possible to observe separately the effects on the active file 
of the recession unemployment and the increased coverage arising from 
registration of all claimants. 

Active-file inventories were taken in April and November 1937, and 
April 1938, dividing the year terminating in April 1938 into two parts, 
roughly coinciding with the periods of recovery and recession. To thie 
extent that applicants are representative of unemployed groups 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1938 (p. 1456). 
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—_— general, fluctuations in the composition of the active file may be taken 
05 as reflecting changes in the labor market and employment conditions 
entify 
b generally. 
— These fluctuations indicate that, between November 1937 and 
while April 1938, when unemployment was increasing very rapidly, men 
PS " . . . 
— entered the active file more rapidly than women; whites more than 
' colored; workers between 25 and 45 more than those younger or older; 
craftsmen and production workers more than workers in white-collar, 
laboring, and service occupations; and workers from manufacturing 
37-38 more than any other industrial group. Furthermore, a comparison of 
ut its benefit- and nonbenefit-paying States indicates that, in general, the 
nt be- aberrations introduced by unemployment-compensation payments 
eriod, have served only to accentuate the changes arising from the recession. 
ve file , : 
T) : Distribution of Major Groups in Active-file Inventory, April 1938 and April and Novem- 
=” ber 1937 
dicate 
yn the Registrants 
within April1938 | November 1937} April 1937 a 
vever, Item 
) and April | No- 
Per- Per- Per- | 1937 to | vernber 
mpen- Number | cent- | Number | cent-| Number | cent-| No- | 1937 to 
: age age age | vember; April 
enefit- 1937 | 1938 
lected 
he Ee ae 6, 692,301 {100.0 |4, 125, 102 |100.0 |5,460,092 |100.0 | —24.4 | +62.2 
red in & ow 
1 j ' Agriculture, forestry, and fishing....| 782,956 | 11.7 | 605,716 | 14.7 | 891,163 | 16.3 | —32.0| +29.3 
red ll ff Extraction of minerals..............- 273,811 | 4.1] 134,771 | 3.3 174,727 | 3.2] —22.9 | +103.2 
ble in - Building and construction........_.- 684,512 | 10.2 | 419,647 | 10.2 637,580 | 11.7 | —34.2| +63.1 
LD1e 1 T* Manufacturing.................-.-.- 1,879,719 | 28.1 | 677,725 | 16.4 | 831,498 | 15.2 | —18.5 | 4177.4 
ae Commercial and mechanical service.| 174,025 | 2.6 | 89,184 | 2.2 A ee eee +95. 1 
erence ies ntindetascce<ies 541,530 | 8.1 | 325,538 | 7.9 ey Be A860. +66.3 
eer. ES 616,537 | 9.2 | 440,823 | 10.7 a, PRS ee +39. 9 
sation. Governmental service. ...........-.. 181,607 | 2.7 | 141,974] 3.4] 188,505 | 3.5 | —24.7| +27.9 
| Professional service................-- 87,725 | 1.3 71,556 | 1.7 hig 2 Tes +22. 6 
roups RE RR 34,533 | .5| 18,971| .5| 26,559| .5| —28.6| +82.0 
s that T tion and communication.| 304,784 | 4.6 | 163,188 | 3.9] 231,895 | 4.2) —29.6| +868 
S Tal Fe Miscellaneous. ..................-..- 1, 128,788 | 16.9 |1,035,559 | 25.1 _ Nl Sa Etat +9.0 
= Te 1,774 | 0 550 | 0 596 | 0 | —7.7| 4222.5 
culty, 
active Guompetion 
se one [p. Etolessional and kindred workers....| 212,005 | 3.2| 163,007| 4.0] 219,031 | 4.0 | —25.6| +30.1 
ne 0 add chtdSenentaon 266,198 | 4.0] 169,374 | 4.1 | 207,691| 3.8| —18.4| 457.2 
sation Clerical workers..................... 444, 6.6 | 324,167 | 7.9] 379,606 | 7.0 | —14.6| +37.2 
Si SSA 494 | 13.2 | 693,308 | 16.8 | 867,030 | 15.9 | —20.0| +27.7 
Sv this fae crattamem.------.----- 22222 o oo 1, 423, 782 | 21.3 | 751,374 | 18.2 |1,053,965 | 19.3 | —28.7| +89.5 
Yy “us BF) Production workers... 2... ..--.- 1, 759, 738 | 26.3 | 933,678 | 22.5 |1,285,742 | 23.5 | —27.4| +88.5 
ive file Physical-labor workers.............. 1, 565, 23.4 | 980,662 | 23.8 |1,307,233 | 23.9 | —25.0 | +59.6 
a 134,944 | 2.0} 109,532] 2.7] 130,794 | 2.6 | —21.6| +23.2 
g from an 
24 years and under...._............- 1,614, 663 | 24.1 |1,069,292 | 25.9 |1,235,178 | 22.6 | —13.4| +51.0 
7 and i ekicnsnececones 1,770, 496 | 26.5 | ‘957,889 | 23.2 |1,331,779 | 24.4 | —28.1 | +84.8 
ay je OETA 1,380,959 | 20.6 | 832,776 | 20.2 |1,139,153 | 20.9 | —28.9 |} +65.8 
parts, Mb nt TOMB----------------------0-- 1, 115,668 | 16.7 | 713,423 | 17.3 | 972,717 | 17.8 | —26.7 | +56.4 
Mo the Pp Szmimand aver cco terse | 28 | tioais|'2+| taste | 23 | 300] 4th 
To the Unspecified... 22222 TTT] 1,275 | 0 | ‘970 | 0 1,331 | 0 | —27.1| +21. 
ups 2 


' Figures not comparable because of change in Industrial Codes, Jan. 1, 1937. 
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AGE OF UNEMPLOYED APPLICANTS 


The most striking change in the age of unemployed workers (\\, ring 
the year occurred in the group of men between 25 and 44 years of age. 
From April to November 1937 these people were taken from thie fil. 
quite rapidly by the increasing demand for workers at these age levels 
From November until April 1938, as the result of the recession, this 
. group became unemployed in even greater numbers than previously. 
The number of job seekers of all other ages decreased from April to 
November 1937, and increased from November to April 1938, by 
neither change was as extensive as in the case of those between 25 an 
44 years. Consequently, the younger group in November 1937 formed 
a greater proportion of the registered job seekers than in the previous 
April. Because of the subsequent rapid return to the file of the older 
group, this fraction had shrunk considerably by April 1938. The 
number of male applicants over 45 did not decline as rapidly as the 
25 to 44 group during the midyear recovery period, nor did it rise as 
rapidly from November until April 1938. 

The age data for women show a somewhat similar effect to that 
observed for men. The group of women between 25 and 34 years, 
although smaller than the group under 25, recorded the greatest 
decrease between April and November 1937. By April 1938, because 
of the recession, this group was found to have increased more rapid) 
than any other. Consequently the group of women younger thian 25, 
which did not fluctuate so sharply, assumed a much larger proportion 
at the time of the November inventory than in the prior and subse- 
quent inventories. The proportion of women older than 34 changed 
very slightly during the period. Their numbers decreased from April 
to November 1937, and increased to April 1938 about in concert with 
the total. 

The age composition of the active file of colored registrants changed 
but little between April 1937 and April 1938. The proportion of 
colored workers of both sexes declined somewhat during the year, 
the movement being more extreme in the case of colored women. ‘The 
actual numbers of colored registrants increased from November 1937 
to April 1938, but did not keep pace with the heavy increase among 
certain types of white workers. As has been previously observed in 
active-file data, unemployment appears to strike colored workers with 
almost equal intensity at all age levels.‘ 






INDUSTRY 


Significant changes in the composition of the active job seekers, 
classified on the basis of their previous industrial attachment, are 
evident. Overshadowing all other changes in the industrial compos! 





4 Monthly Labor Review, June 1938 (p. 1459). 
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tion of the active file between April 1937 and April 1938 is the enor- 
mous increase in the manufacturing group and the corresponding de- 
cline in the proportion of applicants from agriculture. This, no 
doubt, is due partly to an increased representation of workers from 
manufacturing in States paying unemployment-compensation benefits, 
and partly to recession conditions. The manufacturing group in the 
spring of 1937 formed only about one-seventh of the total file; a year 
later this group accounted for more than a quarter of the file. The 
effect of this increase was principally to reduce the proportion of 
applicants from agriculture from about one-fifth in April 1937 to 
one-seventh in the following year. Furthermore, the number of 
agricultural job seekers declined from 891,163 in April 1936 to 768,857 
in April 1938. 

That the number of unemployed applicants from the manufacturing 
- industries was due principally to the recession is clear from an exam- 
ination of the data. The industries from which most of the increase in 
manufacturing unemployment was derived were the ones in which 
various industrial production estimates indicate the earliest and most 
severe effects of the recession. Most important of these groups were 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, machinery manufacturing, railroad 
repair shops, transportation equipment (which includes the automobile 
industry), and textiles. 

Among women as among men, the most conspicuous changes were 
in the increased proportion of active job seekers who came from the 
manufacturing group, concentrated principally in the textile and 
garment industries. Unemployment reflected by the active file in 
these industries increased over the year very much faster than the 
average. This was also true to a lesser extent of applicants from the 
distributive and commercial trades. Relatively small increases were 
recorded in the numbers of registrants from the personal service 
industries. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Although almost all occupational groups were larger in April 1938 
than in November 1937, the most extreme increase in the number of 
work seekers occurred in the craft and production groups, paralleling 
the rise in unemployment in manufacturing. On the other hand, the 
general increase in the file did not apply to the agricultural group, 
which actually declined from April 1937 to April 1938. The number 
of nonagricultural physical laborers increased about with the general 
trend. 

Among occupational groups of women, similar increases in the num- 
ber of registrants from crafts and production occupations occurred, 
_ but they were more extreme, probably the result of widespread un- 
_ employment in the textile and clothing industries. The large group 
of service workers did not increase so rapidly during the recession. 
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As a consequence, the proportion of service workers among wome 
was reduced. 

A selected list of 395 individual occupations shows the severe effects 
of the recession on manual and machine workers even more cle arly 5 
The very large increases in the numbers of unemployed applicant; 
from manufacturing and mining occupations are notable. Crafismey 
and production workers from occupations in the iron and stee! indys. 
tries, railroad repair shops, machine shops, and lumber all showed 
many large increases. In nondurable manufactures, such as the 
garment trades, textiles, and paper, equally large increases are ob. 
served. 

Smaller increases and even decreases occurred in the number of 
unemployed from occupations more remote from the immediate jp. 
fluence of fluctuations in industrial production. In fact, all evidence 
available through the U. S. Employment Service indicates that by 
the spring of 1938 workers in white-collar service occupations felt the 
effects of the recession much less severely than did manufacturing 
workers. | 

The April 1938 list has shown large increases in many of the smaller 
and more obscure occupations. This marks a tendency of the file to 
shift the emphasis somewhat away from the large agriculture and 
construction groups among men and the service groups among women, 
with a resulting greater diversity in Employment Service occupational 
data in April 1938 than before. Thus the selected list, which con- 
tained 80 percent of all applicants in April and November 1937, con- 
tained only 75 percent in April 1938. The 10 leading occupations 
among men for this list in April 1937 contained 47 percent of all male 
applicants; a year later the 10 largest included only 37 percent. 
Similarly among women, the 10 largest occupations in 1937 contained 
58 percent of all women registered, while the 1938 list contained only 
41 percent. The sources of this diversification may be found both 
in the recession and in the results of the mtroduction of unemploy- 
ment-compensation payments. 

After estimating the extent of biases caused by the introduction of 
unemployment compensation, active-file data just discussed seem to 
indicate that the recession struck most severely among ‘overalls’ 
workers, principally among middle-aged workers, and workers from 
the manufacturing industries. Furthermore, these were the very 
groups in which unemployment compensation most generally brought 


0 





§ Since the Employment Service occupational classification at present does not permit of a subclassi fication 
that includes all occupations, certain selected occupations have been used to illustrate changes from one 
period to another. This list includes 821 separate occupations, listed singly or in closely related groups, 
under 395 titles. While these occupations cannot be considered a “‘sample,” in the statistical sense, they 
cover a wide range of jobs in many industries and trades, and represent all major types of occupations. 
Data for the same occupations for April 1937 were described in Survey of Employment Service Information. 
1937, pp. 47-49 and 160-181. Because no inventory was reported from New York State in April 1938 a! 
data here presented exclude that State. 
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Employment Service coverage. On the other hand, the groups ex- 
cluded from unemployment compensation were those, such as domes- 
tic service, the professions, and agriculture, in which active-file ad- 
justments demonstrate that the effects of the recession are less imme- 


' diately evident. 


Other Groups of Unemployed 


Because the recession-unemployed workers are thrown on the labor 
market in such large numbers during depressions, much attention 


focuses on them, and there is a tendency in some quarters to think of 


“the unemployed” exclusively in terms of such workers. That this 
view is a mistaken one has long been clear to careful investigators, 
and successive Employment Service reports have more recently 
shown the presence of several other groups, whose numbers do not 
necessarily vary with business cycles only. Some of them, like agri- 
cultural workers, suffer from long seasons of unemployment; others, 


_ like some domestics, are casual workers. Some are older workers 


being displaced, others are younger workers trying to get a foothold; 
still others are trying to reenter the ranks of the employed after a long 
absence. 

Like those displaced by the recession, these groups of unemployed 
cannot be described in terms of any particular age, industry, or occu- 
pational group. They can be identified in the active file by rates of 


» increase or decrease in the numbers of applicants, by the rapidity 


with which they move in and out of the active file, and by the ease 
or difficulty in placing them through the Employment Service. 

Active-file tabulations have shown a group of workers whose prin- 
cipal characteristic is intermittent employment. Occupationally they 
are concentrated in physical labor and service occupations, and to a 
lesser extent in certain types of sales jobs. These workers may 
include persons at almost all age levels, but their characteristics are 
particularly noticeable in the group under 25 years of age. The group 
appears in the agriculture, forestry, and fishing industries for both 
white and colored men and women. The seasonal nature of work in 
building and construction is reflected in the characteristics of the 
group of white men in the file from those industries. Several manu- 
facturing industries also contribute to this group. 

One of the largest groups of intermittent workers is to be found in 
agriculture. Although, in many respects, similar to other types of 
intermittent workers, farm workers are subject to a number of rather 


special influences such as seasonality, unusual weather conditions, 


and a less sensitive reaction to the business cycle. Active-file figures 
since December 1935, show that this group is declining somewhat. 
From the end of 1935 to April 1938 the number of agricultural regis- 


_ trants declined nearly 40 percent, although allowances must be made 
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for seasonal differences between these two dates, i. e., from July 1 93¢ 
to July 1937 the drop was 22 percent and from April 1937 to April 
1938 it was 12 percent. 

Another important group of intermittent workers is made \p of 
registrants from domestic-service occupations. The group amounts 
to about 6 percent of the active file, is nearly 65 percent white, an, 
over seven-eighths women. The group tends to vary conside rably 
less than average with cyclical changes. Placement rates were hich— 
white men having the best chance of placement of any in the | group 
between November 1937 and April 1938; the chances of colored 
women were better than those of colored men. 

Intermittent workers present a definite set of social and economir 
problems. Unemployment compensation can be of little help to 
them, since they are either excluded entirely or work for very low 
wages. Thus they would not, at best, be able to qualify for more 
than small benefits of short duration. These persons, in times of 
unemployment might be expected quickly to qualify for relief excep; 
in the case of transients where residence requirements might be 
difficulty. 

Active-file inventories reveal a large group of job seekers whio do 
not have adequate work experience. The group may be divided into 
two major parts: The entrants coming into the labor market for the 
first time, and the reentrants, with some remote experience, who 
have not recently worked. 

The entrants are almost entirely young workers who have not yet 
made permanent job connections. For many, the problem is largely 
one of shortening the adjustment period of intermittent employment 
Their placement and turn-over rates are high. The group does not 
constitute so serious an income problem as many others, because these 
workers are, for the most part, still attached to the family group. 
However, prolonged periods of drifting without regular employment 
are likely to be destructive of morale and stability and to make per- 
manent adjustment difficult. 

The active file contains a group over 65 years eld, drawn from 
both sexes, and a group of women 40 to 44 years of age who can be 
called reentrants. These people have not had recent working exper'- 
ence, and thus are not likely to obtain employment very quickly, '! 
at all. In the active file many are classified as “others without work 
experience” and as “‘reentries into the labor market.’’ Doubtless 
many are otherwise classified, but with such tenuous occupationa! 
and industrial connections as to render their chances for placement 
xtremely unlikely. 

The active-file age distributions also show the presence of a group 
vf unemployed workers who seem to have been definitely displaced. 
Many types of workers, upon reaching some 45 years of age, begin to 
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| suffer from this kind of unemployment. The incidence of this type 
of unemployment, although always present, becomes more serious 


during depressions when many such workers are laid off. The future 
of these workers seems to be very uncertain. Many of those who are 
reemployed are likely to obtain only temporary employment, in which 
cases unemployment compensation will be of some aid, but for many 


- others, however, displacement is apt to be permanent, with depend- 


ence or relief as the eventual necessity. 

The mere identification of the groups just discussed indicates some- 
thing of the complexity of unemployment problems. The group most 
recently thrown out of work by the recession may constitute the 
largest and most urgent problem; but in addition there are those 
whose difficulties may be more serious and persistent. Many of the 
latter are not eligible for unemployment compensation, many have 
only remote chances for reemployment. Their presence in the labor 
market testifies to the continued need for work-relief and public- 
assistance programs. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR AUGUST 1938 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


APPROXIMATELY 215,000 workers were returned to employment 
in nonagricultural occupations, exclusive of Works Progress Admip. 
istration and other Federa] emergency projects, between July and 
August. This is the largest August gain of recent years, with the 
exceptions of 1933 and 1935. Widespread gains were reported iy 
manufacturing industries, 70 of the 87 industries surveyed showing 
increases in employment and pay rolls. Including approximately 
61,000 seasonal cannery workers hired for peak season operations, g 
total of 300,000 factory wage earners were reemployed in August. 
Wholesale trade firms hired more employees, while in retail trade 
the reductions in employment were smaller than usual for the season. 
Bituminous-coal mines reported a seasonal gain of approximately 
7,000 men, while employment in anthracite mines declined by about 
10,000. Railroads took on 9,000 more men in August, the third 
consecutive expansion this summer. In other lines of industry there 
were no marked changes in employment. 

The gains in employment were general throughout the country, 
42 States reporting more workers on industrial and business pay rolls 
in August than in July. Among the more important industria 
States in which substantial gains were reported were California, 6. 
percent; North Carolina, 6.5 percent; Massachusetts, 5.5 percent; 
North Carolina, 5.3 percent; New Jersey, 4.2 percent; Indiana, 3.! 
percent; New York, 2.8 percent; and Ohio, 2.2 percent. In most 
instances, increased employment in textile mills and clothing factories 
was the primary factor contributing to the gains. 


Employment in August on work programs of the Federal Gover: 


ment increased on construction projects financed by regular Federal 
appropriations, in the Civilian Conservation Corps, on work projects 
under the National Youth Administration, and on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. Decreases, on the othe! 
hand, were reported in the number working on Federal projects unde! 
The Works Program, on projects financed by the Reconstructio 
Finance Corporation, and on Public Works Administration projects. 
916 
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7 In the regular services of the Federal Government increases occurred 
in the judicial and executive services and decreases in the legislative 
‘and military services. 


Adjustment of Indexes to the 1935 Census of Manufactures 


The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls have been adjusted 

to the 1935 Census of Manufactures in conformity with the policy of 
' the Bureau of Labor Statistics (adopted upon the recommendation of 
© the Advisory Committee, appointed at the request of the Secretary of 
© Labor in 1933 by the American Statistical Association) to adjust its 
yment B indexes of employment and pay rolls to trends shown by the Census 
\dmin- [of Manufactures, the Census of Distribution, and other industrial 
ly and : censuses. The trends of employment and pay rolls shown by the 
th the  Bureau’s indexes are based on reports received from selected firms 
‘ted in and do not cover ali establishments in the industries surveyed, while 
10wing F the Census endeavors to secure reports from all firms. Accordingly, 
mately > the Bureau, in order to give a more nearly accurate picture of industrial 
lons, a " employment and pay rolls, adjusts the levels of its indexes periodically 
\ugust. [F to those of the more comprehensive reports of the Census of Manu- 


| trade & factures. Adjusted indexes for the period 1923-31 were released in 
season, fF 1934, and indexes adjusted to 1933 levels were released in 1936. 

mately In the current revision the differences between the new and old 
about & indexes for all manufacturing industries combined are the result of the 


» third J usual adjustments for variation in trends, and also of the elimination 

y there & of the railroad repair shop group from the manufacturing indexes, 
following the practice of the Census of Manufactures, which dropped 

yuntry, railroad repair shops in the census of 1937. There have also been 

iy rolls minor changes incident to reclassification of certain firms in keeping 

lustrial JF with Census practice and to the inclusion of additional firms. 

ja, 6.8 & 

ercent; Industrial and Business Employment 

na, 39 


ital Factory employment increased 4.6 percent and pay rolls increased 


8.8 percent between mid-July and mid-August. These increases were 


nan ‘much more pronounced than the usual employment increase of 1.5 
‘overn: Percent and the usual pay-roll gain of 3 percent. A comparison of 
Tederal It factory employment and pay-roll levels in August 1938 with August 
rojects | 1937 shows reductions of 21.4 percent in employment and 29.0 percent 
verated i" Pay rolls. 

. other The nondurable goods industries again accounted for most of the 
under | $%2 Im factory forces during the month, with an increase in employ- 
aatien -Inent of 6.6 percent. The outstanding gains in this group were in 


men’s and women’s clothing, cotton goods, knit and woolen goods, and 


rojects. 
; EE. For all of these industries except canning, reemployment 
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was much greater than seasonal. Employment in the durable goo,, 
group of manufacturing industries increased for the first time in 4) 
months, by 2.1 percent. Among the durable goods industries peppy. 
ing gains were steel mills, electrical machinery, foundry and machi, 
shops, furniture, and sawmills. In the automobile industry employ. 
ment was reduced by 8.8 percent, primarily because of shut-downs {p; 
model changes. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by establishments in 18 many. 
facturing industries, affecting 39,100 wage earners out of a total of 
3,820,000 employed in firms reporting to the Bureau of Labor Static. 
tics. As in the preceding month, the most widespread reductioys 
were in cotton mills in which more than 31,000 received wave cuts 
Comparatively few wage increases were reported by manufacturing 
establishments, but increases were reported in the metal-mining 
industry affecting approximately 5,000 workers, and by electric raj. 
roads and motorbus lines, affecting approximately 2,000 men. 

In wholesale trade the increase of 1.1 percent in employment, whic! 
accompanied increased industrial activity, was the first gain since las: 
October. Among the more important lines which reported gains wer 
dry goods and apparel, chemicals and drugs, petroleum, paper, and 
lumber and building materials. Retail stores had 1.4 percent fewer 
employees in mid-August than in mid-July. This decline was slightly 
smaller than in recent years, with the exception of 1936. The largest 
reductions in retail trade employment were in apparel, genera! mer- 
chandising, hardware, automobile and automobile supplies, and food 
stores. The gains of 2.6 percent in employment in private building 
construction and of 1.1 percent in quarrying were of seasonal propor- 
tions. This was also true of the increase of 2.1 percent in the number 
of bituminous-coal miners. Anthracite mining reported a further 
employment loss of 15.7 percent, partly because of strikes in the first 
part of August. Anthracite pay rolls, however, showed little reduc- 
tion, as production was generally sustained. Metal mines reported a 
gain of 3.9 percent in employment, but pay rolls rose 15.2 percent due 
to increased production and wage-rate increases. There was little 
change in activity in public utilities. Employment decreased slightly 
in telephone and telegraph companies and in the operation and main- 
tenance of electric railroads, but it increased by a small amount in the 
power and light industry. Small seasonal employment declines wer 
reported in hotels and in laundries, and a loss of 3.3 percent occurred 
in dyeing and cleaning plants. Insurance firms reported virtually 
no change in employment, but brokerage houses showed a slight gain. 

Employment in class I railroads increased for the third consecutiv 
month. According to a preliminary report of the Interstate Con- 
merce Commission there were 939,268 railroad employees (including 
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executives, Officials, and staff assistants) in August, a gain of 9,382 or 
1.1 percent since July. August pay rolls for railroads were not avail- 
able when this report was prepared. For July they amounted to 
142,721,392 as against $140,391,948 in June, a gain of 1.7 percent. 

~ Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners worked, on the average, 
36.3 hours per week in August, a gain of 4.3 percent since July. The 
corresponding average hourly earnings were 62.9 cents or 0.8 percent 
lower than in the preceding month, while average weekly earnings 
rose 3.9 percent to $22.84. 

The August 1938 average hours and earnings for manufacturing 
industries now relate to 87 industries instead of the 89 previously 
covered. The two industries now excluded are electric and steam 
railroad repair shops. If these two industries were included in the 
August totals, the August average hours would be 36.4, the average 
hourly earnings would be 63.3 cents, and the average weekly earnings 
would be $23.01. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 13 industries showed gains in average hours worked per 
week and 6 showed increases in average hourly earnings. Average 
weekly earnings were higher for 11 of the 16 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. 

Prior to January 1938 the wording of the definition on the schedules 
for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and brokerage 
and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher-salaried employees 
such as corporation officers, executives, and others whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. ‘These employees have, for the most part, al- 
ways been excluded from employment reports for other industries, 
and beginning with January it was requested that they be omitted 
also for the industries named above. For this reason the average 
hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings for these industries are not comparable with the figures 
appearing in these reports dated earlier than January 1938. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings in 
August 1938 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with per- 
centage changes over the month and year intervals except in the few 
industries for which data are not available, are presented in table 1. 


96143—38——14 
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TABLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 1938 (Preliminary Figures) 





— 
Average weekly 


Employment Pay rolls 
earni! 





Percentage Percentage Percentaoa 
change from— change from— . chang: 
Index, Index, . se a \° (tates 
An, (Rw am 

gust August August 


P - . 
1938 July |August 1938 July |August}] 1938 | Jul 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 


Industry 








(1923-25 (1923-25 

All manufacturing industries = 100) = 100) 
a 85. 7 , 21. 76.8 

Class I steam railroads 3_._..___| 52.6 - 2 (4) 





(1929= (1929= 

Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite §__.....-- ak 37.6 5. ia 20. 
Bituminous 80. +-2. 1 7, 64. 
Metalliferous mining__._.__._- 6) +3.5 % 43. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining 44.6 - .§ 39. 2 a 
Crude-petroleum producing-_-- 2.4 +. 8. 6 66. ; —5. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph__. ; + i 91. < . 6 _. 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas_-- 2.7 4 : 8. § = —3. 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 


Trade: 
Wholesale 7 ; —4, 3.7 +.2) —6. 29. 


| 
| 








5 











.4 —7.% 5. 2. —7. 21. 7% 

General merchandising. 3] .9| —8. 8. § 2. —§8., 18. 66 

Other than general 

merchandising 3. 3) .3} —7. * 91 —7.4] 7 23.97 

Hotels (year-round) §§_______- 90. 3) —4, , —3., 14. 64| 
3 





Laundries § 97. ! 3) —6. 3. +.2) —5.6] 17.36) 
Dyeing and cleaning —e 5. 3.3) —4. + 2} —8, 19.47) —1.' 
ai i eet 0; —13. (4) +.4) —20. 7] 7 34. 71) . 
Insurance = +(5 +2. (4) 2.5} —3.31735.70) —2 
Building construction i -s —31.6 (4) +-3.6) —34. 29. 69) 
| 














1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Indexes for earlier months and years avai 
able on request. - 

2 Does not include railroad repair shops. 

3 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4 Not available. 

5 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in Januar 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

6 Less than {0 of | percent. 

7 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as the; 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

§ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public Employment 


For the month ending August 15 nearly 109,000 men were working 
on P. W. A. construction projects, a decrease of 1,000 resulting from 
the completion of many of the projects financed from N. I. R. A. and 
E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. Projects under the new Public 
Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 are now beginning, 
and the aggregate value of contracts awarded on this program throug) 
August 31 was $67,697,000. Of the 109,000 at work in August 18,000 
were employed on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from 
N. I. R. A. funds, 88,000 on non-Federal projects financed from 
E.R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and 3,000 on Federal and non- 
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) Federal projects started with P. W. A. A. 1938 funds. For this same 


period during which the number of men at work and the number of 
man-hours worked decreased, pay rolls increased $261,000. This 
seeming incongruity frequently occurs when projects are being rapidly 
completed and high rates are paid to the skilled workers remaining 


- on the job to finish the work. A marked gain in pay rolls on tunnel 
- construction, where the average hourly earnings were high due to the 
' risk involved in this type of construction, was also a factor in the 


- increase in pay rolls. Monthly pay-roll disbursements on P. W. A. 


projects amounted to $9,262,000. 

On projects financed from regular Federal appropriations employ- 
ment continued to increase, due in part to expansion in road construc- 
tion work. For the month ending August 15 the maximum number 
of workers employed during any week was 253,000, nearly 16,000 more 
than during the preceding monthly period. Gains in employment 


_ were reported on projects with the exception of the following types: 


Building construction, forestry, heavy engineering, and miscellaneous 
projects. Monthly pay rolls of $24,478,000 were $624,000 greater than 
in July. 

The number working on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation during the month ending August 
15 was 3,000, virtually the same as in July. Pay rolls for the month 
amounted to $425,000, slightly less than for the preceding month due 
to a decrease in the number of man-hours worked. 

An important gain in employment occurred on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration, for which an increase of 97,000 
was reported. In August 3,064,000 were at work on these projects 
and pay rolls totaled $162,381,000. On Federal projects under The 
Works Program, for which reports represent activity during the month 
ending August 15, 117,000 were at work, a decrease of more than 
184,000 compared with the figure for the month ending July 15, be- 
cause of the termination of many projects on June 30. Projects under 
the new 1938 program were not in full operation throughout the August 
period. Pay rolls on Federal projects under The Works Program 
were $5,794,000 in August. The number employed on work projects 
of the National Youth Administration in August was 221,000, an 
increase of 7,000 from July. Data on employment and pay rolls for 
Student Aid in August will not be available until next month. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government increases in the 
number working occurred in the executive and judicial services and 
decreases in the legislative and military services. Of the 872,000 
employees in the executive service in August, 117,000 were working 
in the District of Columbia and 755,000 outside the District. Force- 
account employees (employees who are on the Federal pay roll and 
are. engaged on construction projects) were 9 percent of the total 
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number of employees in the executive service. During the mont) 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, a newly created agency, begay 
functioning. The divisions of Air Commerce from the Depari men; 
of Commerce and Air Mail from the Interstate Commerce Comniissioy 
were placed under the new agency. While this transfer of worker 
affected certain departments, it did not show in the total ei ploy. 
ment figures for the executive service. The most marked increay 
in employment in August occurred in the Works Progress Adminis. 
tration. The Department of Agriculture was among those depart. 
ments for which decreases in employment were reported. 

There was a gain of 18,000 in the number of workers in the C iviligy 
Conservation Corps in August, increasing the total number in camps’ 
to 334,000. Of this number 296,000 were enrolled workers, 5.0) 
Reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,500 educational advisers, and °3| .(\00 
supervisory and technical employees. August pay rolls for all groups 
of workers were $14,946,000. 

Employment on State-financed road projects dropped 3,000 in the 
month ending August 15 as compared with July and was § (ij 
greater than in August 1937. Of the 197,000 working in August 1938. 
27,000 were on new road construction and 170,000 on maintenance. 
Pay-roll disbursements for both types of road work were $13,483,000, 
a gain from July of $500,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
July and August is given in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, August 1938 ' (Preliminary 
Figures) 





Employment Pay rolls 








j i 
Fey July August | July 








| 
| 


Federal services: 
3 867, 160 ’ $132, 085, 363 | * $128, 184, 159 
2,013 . 563, 538 503, 766 
5, 386 . 1, 228, 571 1, 220, 708 
343, 700 ‘ 26, 887, 384 27, 060, 719 
Construction stg a 


Financed 109, 976 ; 9, 262, 059 9, 000, 738 
Financed by 2, 2, 997 ‘ 424, 674 447, 504 
Financed 
appropriations 252, 236, 415 ‘ 24, 478, 120 23, 854, 162 
Federal projects under The Works 
Pr 301, 923 . 5, 793, 779 10, 289, 040 | 


rated by W. P. A...-.---. |: 2, 966, 832 \ 162, 381, 189 151, 215, 718 

National Youth Administration: 

Work projects Stmibinnihues 213, 972 y 3, 685, 148 

Student Aid * iss). aT Fl 
Civilian Conservation Corps_. dal : i 14, 945, 948 14, 266, 482 

















1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

2 Lncludes force-account and superv and technica] employees shown under other classifications ' 
extent of 114.852 employees and ee isbursements of $14,267,619 for August and 108,344 employee: 
a eee of $12,740,403 for July. 

ev 

4 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from Emergency Relief Appro ietien Acts of 1935, 1936, and 
1937 funds and Public Works. Appropriation Act of 1938 funds are included. These data are not shown \1nér 
The Works Program. Includes 87, woge comme and $7,327.300 pay roll for August; 90.040 wage es: ner 
and $7,210,860 pay roll for July, covering blic Works Administration projects financed from Emery :n°) 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. 

5 Includes 197 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,101 for August and 62 employees and ps: '° 
disbursements of $5,993 for July on pro financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

* Program not active during July and August 1938, 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR JULY 1938 


\ MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business estab- 


- jishments and for the various forms of public employment. This 
| pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents 


for the month of July, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly figures on employment and pay rolls are available for 
the following groups: 89 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufac- 
turing industries, including private building construction; and class I 
steam railroads. ‘The reports for the first two of these groups—man- 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the 
samples are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures 
on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
May, June, and July 1938, are presented in table 1. The May and 
June figures may differ in some instances from those previously pub- 
lished because of revisions necessitated by the inclusion of late reports 
and other causes. 

Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by dividing 
the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the total 
number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all reporting 
establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours worked 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on data 
supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and com- 
position of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to month 
and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, 
and average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are not strictly com- 
parable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed 
to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the 
general movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are 
based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months. 
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Monthly Labor Review—October 1938 
INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for 4) 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 nonmanufactyy. 
ing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by months 
from July 1937 to July 1938, inclusive. The accompanying chart 
indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls from Janygry 
1919 to July 1938. ) 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 many. 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used jp 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. I) 
July 1938 reports were received from 25,434 manufacturing establish. 
ments employing 3,716,819 workers, whose weekly earnings wer 
$82,413,317. The employment reports received from these establish- 
ments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in || 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of 
the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, ani 
insurance relate to all employees, except corporation officers, execu- 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. For 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' 

























































































! and Non. 
manufacturing ? Industries, July 1937 to July 1938, Inclusive 
rs 
Employ ment 
Industry Avg. 1937 1938 
for 
year l a — 
1937 | July| Aug.|Sept.} Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Jan.|Feb.|Mar.|Apr. May | June Jyh 
Manufacturing 
pS 99. 3} 101. 4/102. 3) 102. 1)100. 5} 94. 7) 88.6} 82.2) 82.3) 81.7] 79.6) 77.4 75° ae 
Durable goods 3. ..... 95. 5| 98.9) 98. 1] 97.3) 97.6] 92.4] 84.3] 75.1) ~°.3) 72.4! 70.0] 68.2 65.8) a, 
Nondurable goods ¢....|103. 4/10 . 1|106. 9) 107, 3|103. 6| 97.3] 93.3] 89.9] 92.1] 91.7! 89.8 87.4) 86.5) 99) 
Nonmanufacturing Pry a oo 
Anthracite mining-.-........] 60.2) 54.3) 49.7) 58.1) 61.5) 60.9) 61.4] 59.6] 60.0) 59.3] 57.0) 52.8 se 44 ¢ 
Bituminous-coal mining.-.| 99.2) 93.7) 97.4) 99. 4|102. 4/101. 4) 99.4] 96.9] 95.5) 93.2] 85.8) 82.2 0.9 ww, 
Metalliferous mining------ 76.8) 82.0) 83.4) 84.1) 82.9) 75.4) 70.4] 67.4) 63.6) 62.3) 61.6) 58.8 56.9 49 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
SE nk cihansdincatacnie 51. 4) 55.5) 54.9) 54.7) 53.3) 49.9) 43.91 38.2) 37.8] 38.9] 41.7] 43.7 49 ¢ 44 | 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
| See 76. 5| 78.5] 79.3) 78.2) 77.5) 77.2) 76.5] 75.3) 74.2! 73.6) 73.8) 73.2 798 72.1 
Telephone and telegraph--..| 77.8) 79.7| 79.8] 79.8) 79.6) 78.9) 78.0] 77.8] 75.7] 74.9) 74.8) 75.0 74.8 19 
Electric light ae Peete 
and manufact gas...] 95.6) 97.5) 98.3) 98.6) 98.5) 97.3) 96.1] 93.8) 92.6) 92.0) 91.8) 91.7 92.2 g: 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance ®........--- 73.1) 73.4) 73.4) 73.7) 73.4) 73.2) 72.8] 72.3) 73.2) 70.8) 71.1) 70.6) 70.4, 79. 
Wholesale trade--_......--- 92.0) 90.6) 91.8) 93.0) 94.0) 93.5) 93.3] 91.0) 90.4) 89.1) 88.5) 87.3) 87.2) eRe 
Retail trade. .......--- ---}| 89.8) 87.6) 86.2) 90.7) 92.1) 91.7/100.4) 84.1) 82.4) 83.0) 88.2) 83.8 83.6 8) 
General merchandis- 
| SS Re 104.3} 95.9} 93. 8/103. 7/108. 1/109. 8)145. 9] 91.5) 88.8) 90.5)101.0) 92.4 91.9 97 
Other than general 
merchandising.......] 85.9} 85.4| 84. 2/ 87.3) 87.9) 86.9] 88.5] 82.1) 80.7] 81.0) 84.9] 81.5 81.4) 79 
Year-round hotels. -....---- 04.9) 93.6) 94.3) 95.7) 96.9) 96.6) 94.9] 04.3) 94.5) 93.4) 93.5) 93.7. 92.2 m7 
SE 100. 6) 105. 8/104. 7) 104. 1) 99.9) 97.8) 97.0] 96.8) 95.7) 94.8) 95.4) 96.2) 96.6 97.7 
Dyeing and cleaning-.--.-- 107. 5}111. 0/110. 3)112. 8/110. 5)103. 5) 99 96.8) 95.6 er 110, 8) 108.6 
Pay rolls 
Manufacturing 
All industries_...........-- 98. 0/100. 4/103. 8) 100. 1)106. 1} 89. 5) 80.9] 71.7) 73.2) 73.3) 70.7] 69.2) 67.2 67.2 
Durahle goods 3__._..- 97. 5|100. 7|104. 0} 99. 4|101. 7| 89.9] 77.0] 63.9] 63.7] 63.8] 61.8] 60.5) 58.1. 55.4 
Nondurable goods 4..._| 98. 5/100. 0)103. 5)100. 9} 98. 2) 89.0) 85.8] 81.6) 85.1] 85.3) 82.0) 80.3) 78.8 822 
Nonmanufacturing i 
Anthracite mining-....-.-- 46.9) 38. 2| 29.6) 34.2) 55.4) 49.0] 51.3] 46.5) 46.1) 47.3! 39.0] 38.3) 49.7) 20.2 
Bituminous-coal mining-_-.| 88. 5) 77.7} %6.3} 90.9)100.7} 91.1) 95.1] 70.4; 74.0] 68.4] 56.3) 55.3) 57.0) 4.8 
Metalliferous mining -. ---- 74.0) 77.8} 83.0) 82.2) 81.7] 71.6) 68.1] 590.1) 55.8) 56.3) 53.3] 51.2) 46.0) 37.8 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
aaa le 45.4) 50.8) 53.2) 50.1) 49.3) 41.7) 33.4] 27.7| 28.6] 30.2) 33.9) 38.3) 37 3} 37.0 
rude-petroleum produc- | : 
A Se 68. 2} 70. 5) 70.8 71. 2| 69. 9} 70.2) 69.8] 68.2) 69.6) 68.0) 68.0) 66.7) 67.6 667 
































13-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1933 Census of Mannfactures. Comparable indexes are in 
the April 1927 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 

4 12-month =e & 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in the February 1935 and subsequent issues 
of Monthly Labor Review, except for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjusted te 
the 1935 census and are presented in the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employmeat and Pay Koll. 

+ Includes: [ron and steel; machinery; tra tion equipment; railroad repair shops; non/errous 
metals; lumber and allied ucts; and stone, clay, and glass ucts. 

«Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindied products, {osc 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied ao we or products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other aes. , 

* Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing. See transportation equipment and railroa¢ 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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nd Non. F TapLe 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing and Non- 
; manufacturing Industries, July 1937 to July 1938, Inclusive—Continued 





EEE 


Pay rolls 











—_—_— 


Nonmanufacturing—Con. 


Telephone and telegraph. .| 89. 6 92.1] 92.3 91. 4] 94. 6] 91.3] 90.9 
Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas...| 99.6 102. 6/104. 0 103.8 98.9 61 97.4! 98.6 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance * 70. 6] 70.8}. 73.1) 71.6 71.8 70. 6} 70.2} 69.9] 70.0) 71.2) 49.7 


Wholesale trade 76. 6) 76. . 0} 78.3 78. 3) 77.8] 75.4] 75.3) 74.7) 74.6] 75.1) 73.8 

Retail trade . 73. 1 4 74.4 75.3 . 6} 70.1) 68.4) 68.6 . 2) 70.0) 69.5 
General merchandis- 
ing 92. 5| 87.3) 85.7] 92.4] 96.2) 97. 1/123. 3] 84.6) 81.5] 82.2) 89.4] 84.4] 84.3 
Other thao general 

merchandising 69. 1| 69.8) 69. 5] 70.7 70. 8} 71.8] 67.1] 65.7] 65.8} 68. 6] 67.0) 66, 4 


Year-round hotels 80. #) 79.4) 80. 5) 82.4) 84.1) 84.3) 82.6] 81.6) 83.6) 80.9) 80.5) 80. 5) 79.6 
Laundries 83. 0) 89. 86. 4 . 4) 81.1 - 1] 80.1] 79.1] 78. 6) 80.6) 80.9) 81.8 




















0) 88. 
Dyeing and cleaning 77. 6) 79. 5| 81.3) 85.7) 83.6) 73.7) 68.6] 65.5) 65.2) 68.2) 87.2) 80.7) 83.3 





























‘Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing. See transportation equipment 
railroad repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 


TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in June and July 1938, is shown in table 3 for all 
groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined, 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percent- 
age changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, 
the industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand 
total have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 


37. 3} 37.0 . 
| construction), and seasonal hotels. 
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Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments ;, 
June and July 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports ; 






































by cooperating State organizations} — 
~ a 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
SR ee 
Per- Per- Per- | Per. 
Geographic division} Num-|Number| cent- Amount cent- | Num-|Number! cent- A | cent. 
and State ber of| on pay | age |ornayroll| 28° | berof| onpay | age |. mount age 
estab-| roll jchange (I week) change|estab-} roll j|change|°)P8y roll 
lish- | July | from | jy)yJo3g| from | lish- | July | from | {1 week) (yt 
ments} 1938 | June y June |ments} 1938 | June |°™Y 198) 7 
1938 1938 1938 | 1938 
Dollars ~| Dollars 
New England-___-- 13,759) 775,948) +-1. 5/17, 170,236) +3.4) 3,631) 514,600) +2.0/10,619,130) 14, 
ee 837; 54,983) +7.8) 1,057,702) +12.1 304) 43,450) +7.9) 801,382) 4), 
New Hamp- ve 
i gcse 660; 38,063) +4.9) 769,366) +6.0 212; 29,587) +1.9) 891,667 4:5, 
Vermont.._...- 485 16,372; +4.1 351, 864) +4.9 151 9, 186 by 0 189,226, +7) 
Massachusetts.| 1! 8,150| 417,505, +.7| 9,656,903, +2.0| 1,808| 280,838] +1. 4) 4,916,888 18, 
Rhode Island..| 1,197) 79,378] +4.9) 1,625,267) +8.1| °410| 61,845] +6.4| 1, 179,205 4); 
Connecticut....| 2,430) 169, 647 —.7| 3,710,134) +2.1 746| 139, 604 —.9| 2,941,172) 429; 
Middle Atlantic. _._| 31, 611/1, 853,024) —1.1/46,420,166) -—3.0| 5, 565/1, 030, 315 +-, 2/24, 496, 200 | 
New York_.__- 19, 685| 832,363] —.2/22,905,316] +.4|22, 410] $79,772] +.9| 9,868,725) 49 
New Jersey....| 4,310) 317,229) +.2) 7,919,130) +.2|) %88/| 285,250 —.6| 5,567,920, +. 
Pennsylvania..| 7,616) 703,432) —2.7|15, 505,720; ~—9.0| 2,324) 426,293) 4+(5) | 9,059,555) «~;; 
East North Central__| 25, 540/1, 795,080) —2.3/44,111,651) -—2.7| 8, 669/1,234,201) —2.4/29, 534,695) ~9,% 
a 7,339} 487,074; —1.2/11,417,989| —1.7| 2,530) 351, 668 —.7| 8,087,673) —1,3 
Indiana-._._._- 5,056} 220,672} —S8.3| 4,997,694) —#.6| 1,074) 168,652) —8.7| 3,842,962) ~s 
| RE $6,722); 526,712; —1.4)18,298,573| —1.2| 2,463) 344,690) —1.9) 8,472,177, -1.s 
Michigan... _.- 4,025) 330,991; —7.6) 8,981,938) —8.1) 1,062) 211,291) —8.5) 5,494,558 7 
Wisconsin...... 7 4,898| 229,631| +2. 4) 5,490,457| +1.2)°1,540| 157, 900|4+-10. 8) 3, 687,825 44 
West North Central_} 12,461} 439,895) --2.2/10,568,445) +2.3) 2,633) 209,674) +4.9) 4,979,407) 447 
Minnesota.....|*2,782| 124,692) +6.3| 8,159,112) +8.7 644 61,118) 411.8) 1,274,598) +7, 
Iowa eictiannennanietic 1,947; 60,225) +-1.7| 1,376,329 +.2 421 33, 053) +3.1 766,285) +. 
Missouri-__....- 2,886} 158,561) +1.4/ 3,781,824) +3.6 860; 88,044) +4.3)] 1,987,252 +7.7 
North Dakota..| — 605 5,085; +1.6 124, 513 —.2 51 654 +.8 18,094) +.7 
South Dakota__ 459 7,928; +2.1) 205,801 +.8 38 2,250} +2.3 58, 529) +3.4 
Nebraska... ... 1,362} 28,377; —2.0) 644,241) —2.7 161 9,878} —27| 243,460) -4.4 
Raneis......:.. 102, 420| 656, 087\'1 +8. 8) 1,276,625| 4i—.2 458\ 24,677 +.6 631,189, —-.{ 
South Atlantic__..__. 11, 246) 787,135 —. 1)14, 687,734) +1.3] 2,959) 527, 136 +.6) 8,898,663) +1.9 
Delaware___-__-. 245 14,183} +1.8) 318,301) +1.0 9,966) +3.1 221,345) +23 
Maryland...<..| 1,618| 124,618| —1.2| 2, 842, 426 +.3 628 84,699, 4—.7) 1,847,168) ‘-.! 
District of Co- 
lumbia....... 1,101 37, 565} —2.5) 1,002,302) —1.9 38 3,152} —1.6 105, 649) —2.3 
Virginia Sin Siainceenal 2,123) 107,755) —2.5) 2,012,612 —.8 466 72, 204 —1.8) 1,331,608) +.) 
West Virginia..| 1,258] 125, 226 —.5| 2,797,968) +2.4 271 43,760} —2.6 » 753) —1. 
North Carolina.| 1,583} 162,524) +4.0| 2,379,935) +3.1 664| 148,665) +4.3) 2,136,035) +3.4 
South Carolina. 744 72,744) -+2.2) 1,019,575) +6.9 211 65,247) +2.5 878,001; +7.6 
Georgia. ....... 1,489} 103, 769 —.1} 1,601,118} +2.5 390} 78,972) +.2/ 1,086,404) +4. 
| 1,085) 38,751) —7.4) 713,497) —3.5 206} 20,471) —7.8) 333,715) —2.8 
East South Central..| 4,638) 263,756) —1.8) 4, 599, 572 —.2) 1,056] 157,270 —.2}| 2,598,842) +.6 
Kentucky-_..__- 1,406} 76,196) —2.0) 1, 463, 203 —.4 287; 29,813) —1.8) 557,829) —5.5 
Tennessee... _- 1,420; 92,415) —1.3) 1,581, 996 +.4 372} 65,489 —. 8} 1,083,729) +1.5 
Alabama.__-.-..- 1, 192 76, 416; —4.0) 1,268,687) —2.4 294 50, 178 —.9| 796,823) +2.) 
Mississippi_...-. 620} 18,729) +6.8) 285,686) +7.5 103 11, 790} +10.6) 160,461) +11.2 
West South Central_| 6,229) 231,431 —.4) 5, 262,074 —.4| 1,355) 107,844) +(5 | 2,338,388) +.2 
Arkansas...._-- 191,119} 29,788) +.5| 688,946) +.1 $05} 18,050) +.1| 205,826 +.3 
Louisiana _..... 1,064; 52,596) —(® | 1,064,227) +41.6 259} 28,716 —.9| 654,933) +2.5 
Oklahoma...... 1, 291 41,242} —1.0} 1,017,200) —2.6 113 9,870} —1.8| 232,432) -25 
eee 2,755| 107, 80é —.6\ 2,657, 401 —.4 678| 60,708} +.8| 1,255,197; -.! 


1 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

; Weighted laundries. eb 

e centage change, 

5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

* Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

7 Ineludes construction but not public works. 


§ Does not es pe 
* Includes banks, —— pipe-line transportation, trucking and transfer, railroads (other than re- 
pair shops), motor transportation (other than operation and maintenance), water transportation, hospitals 
(clinics), nal, business, mechanical repair, and miscellaneous services, and building constructio®. 
1° Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
11 Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 
13 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 933 
TABLE 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
June and July 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
_iao«, 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
ie Per- Per- - Vike Per- Per- 
aphie division} Num-|Number| cent- cent- um-|Number| cent- cent- 
age” State ber of| on pay | age a age | berof| on pay | age a, age 
estab- roll jchange (1 week) change} estab- roll jchange (lw eek) change 
lish- July from July 1938 from | lish- July from July 1938 from 
ments| 1938 | June y June |ments} 1938 | June y June 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
Dollars Doliars 
Mountain.....---.-. 4,260} 118,217) +2.0) 2,813,291; -—3.7 587 $8,655) +-18.8 898,152) +-7.8 
Montana..-..-- 646] 13,632} +1.4| 376,129] —1.9 86, 4,284 +8.3] 104,583] —3.2 
SiS. aesesn 509 10, 298 —.4 254,417, —5.9 64 3, 671) +16.7 91,073) +7.7 
Wyoming....-- 322 8, 512 —.6 220, 903} —4.3 42 1, 732 +.6 54,207; —3.3 
Colorado.....-- 1, 273 40,841) +4.0 963, 888 +.8 193 14, 315) +-17.4 352, 082) +12.5 
New Mexico. -. 291 6,741} +2.4 136, 395} —1.0 32 1,082) +6.3 19,607; +1.8 
pe eet 443 13,012) —6.6 312, 447) —13.5 42 2, 538) —11.3 57, 485) —17.1 
SN ek, 582 21,910; +6.5 458,414, —6.0 109 10, 288) +48. 9 199, 454) +23.6 
Nevada..-.-..-..- 194 3,271) +3.7 90, 698) —2.1 19 745 +.4 19, 661) —10.4 
Sutllie._..ideinons 10,371; 441,086) -+-(5) |12,096,180| -—2.8| 2,569) 224,461) +1.6) 5,727,089) -—3.6 
Washington....| 2, 766 86,498) +1.2) 2,131,150) —3.3 548 47,860; -+4.1) 1,093,175) —5.2 
Oregon.......-- 1, 373 47, 931 —.1) 1,191,251) —3.5) 306 27, 809 +.5 646, 574 —6.0 
California..-_..- 136, 232| 306, 657 —.2| 8,778,779| —2. ?| 1,718| 148,792| +-1.0| 8,987,840} —2.8 





























‘ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


13 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN } 
AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in June and July 1938 
is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a population of 
500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having a 
population of 100,000 or over, are not included, as data concerning 
them are tabulated separately and are available on request. 

Footnotes to the table indicate which cities are excluded. The 
figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover 
both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries presented in table 1 with the exception of build- 
ing construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 


Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
June and July 1938, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 








Number Number | Percentage} Amount of | Percentage 
Metropolitan area of estab- on pa change pay roll (1 change 
lishments | roll, July | from June | week) July | from June 
I a 14, 216 551, 741 —1.5 | $14, 874, 657 —0.6 
a awe 4, 501 409, 394 —1.4 11, 035, 442 —.9 
OS hel a 2, 023 176, 112 —.8 4, 669, 632 (‘) 
a RR 1,776 192, 500 —10.6 5, 830, 789 —8.0 
ea 2, 921 144, 903 —2.4 4, 186, 484 —3.2 
A 1, 690 106, 200 —1.2 2, 579, 265 —1.9 
Ce ewamane 1, 477 118, 091 +1.2 2, 857, 733 +3.0 
ensue 1, 156 92, 858 —1.9 2, 125, 459 -.9 
Ne esecusnutuc 1, 470 91, 143 —1.8 2, 453. 180 —.2 
“RS 1, 178 150, 049 —.7 3, 449, 371 —6.2 
(a am 1, 645 77, 876 —1.9 2, 270, 727 —4.4 
Cn ceeeces 861 51, 834 +2.6 1, 385, 216 +3.4 
iE 1, 154 91, 397 —3.4 2, 373, 626 —2.0 




















1 
1 Does not include ecketh, Jersey City, Newark, or 


; de Gary, Ind. 
' Does not inelude Camden, N. J. 
Less than Yo of 1 percent. 





Paterson, N. J., nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 
¢ Figures relate to city of Boston only. 
' Does not include Oakland, Calif. 





Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 1|\ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1938! 


THERE was a decline of 2.3 percent in the value of permits issued for 
building construction in August in 2,048 identical cities for which 
reports were received in July and August 1938. The largest decrease 
was reported in new residential construction where the decline was 
3.8 percent, due primarily to a marked drop in building-permit yaly- 
ations in New York City. If the data for New York City are ey- 
cluded from the figures on new residential construction, permit valuo- 
tions for this class of construction gained 9.8 percent in August. A 
decrease of 2.7 percent occurred in the value of permits issued for new 
nonresidential construction, and an increase of 3.2 percent was re- 
ported in the value of permits issued for additions, alterations, and 
repairs. 

Data for 1,557 identical cities for which reports were received in 
August 1937 and August 1938 showed an increase of 15.9 percent in 
the permit valuation of all classes of building construction in August 
1938 compared with August 1937. The increase in new residential 
construction (55.9 percent) was sufficiently great to offset decreases of 
2.1 percent “and 23.1 percent in new nonresidential construction and 
in additions, alterations, and repairs, respectively. 


Comparison of August 1938 With July 1938 
A summary of building construction in 2,048 identical cities in 
July and August 1938 is given in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,()18 
Identical Cities, July and August 1938 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Class of construction Per- 


oe 4 centage; August 1938 | July 1938 


change 





I on intncassckih.s..-,-4° Ge 55,822 | +13.7 | $157, 001, 664 ' $160, 759, 351 


15,633 | 13,797 | +13.3| 86,111,727 | #9, 501, 194 
11,436 | 9.352} +223] 43,501,080 | 44,719,478 
Additions, alterations. and repairs....| 36, 389 32, 673 | +11.4 27, 388, 848 26, 538, 679 


























Ye a due to correction in permit valuation for multifamily dwellings, Borough of Queens 
ork City. 





' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate par ple 
entitled “‘Building Construction, August 1938,”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,048 identical 


. cities having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
» August compared with July 1938. 


2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 


Provided for in 2,048 Identical Cities, July and August 1938 





Type of dwelling 


All types-------- ees 


Lismelly ...cocncaccesevess 


DD SEIT Sg nascensctnnsntnenionnesncete 


Multifamily *.......---- Rl Sis dni 


























Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
Per- Per- 
August July cent- | August July cent- 
1938 1938 age 1938 1938 age 

change change 
$85, 104,007 | $88,242,907 | —3.6 22, 891 23,165 | —1.2 
58, 766,471 | 52,490,713 | +12.0| 14,588| 12,938| +128 
3, 364, 466 2, 506, 221 | +34. 2 1, 230 858 +43. 4 
22, 973, 070 33, 245,973 | —30.9 7,073 9, 369 —24.5 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of August 1938 with August 1937 


Table 3 presents a summary of the number of buildings and value 
of permits issued in 1,557 identical cities in August 1938 compared 
with the corresponding month of 1937. 


Identical Cities, August 1937 and August 1938 


_ Taste 3.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 1,557 





Class of construction 











All construction... ._____- - 


our SUR. ae 
New nonresidential..............____- 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. - -- 























Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Per- Per- 
August | August | cent- August August cent- 
1938 1937 age 1938 1937 age 
change change 
62, 225 59,195 | +5.1 | $154, 206, 163 | $133,005,800 | +15.9 
15, 156 10, 832 | +39.9 84, 415, 295 54, 143, 213 +55.9 
11, 152 11, 118 3 42, 669, 405 27, 121, 463 —2.1 
35, 917 37, 245 —3.6 27, 121, 463 35, 264, 808 —23.1 








Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued for house- 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in 1,557 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over 
in August 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding year. 


96143—38——15 
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Taste 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of | qm) 
Provided for in 1,557 Identical Cities, August 1937 and August 1938 


LPs 





——., 





Permit valuation of housekeeping 


Number of familie 
dwellings 


for in new dws 


le 


ngs 





Type of dwelling ; - 
ercent- 
age 
change 


Percent. 


August 
1938 | 


August 
1937 tee 


August 1937 


August 1938 | 





7 | $83, 410, 675 | $53,371,813 | +56. 3 


All types......<- 22, 377 | 


13, 464 
14, 135 | 10, 171 
1, 196 | 790 
7, 046 | 2, 508 


"435.6 
442.3 
+168. 0 


42, 496, 275 
2, 320, 578 | 
8, 554, 960 | 

| 


57, 179, 989 
| 3,301, 616 
| 22, 929, 070 | 


1-family__.._.. -| 
2-family ! 
Multifamily ?._____- 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, August 1938 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building constructio) 
in August 1938 compared with July 1938 and August 1937, by size of 
city and by class of construction. 


TaBLE 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Size of City, August 193% 





Total construction New residential buildings 


Percentage Percent 

| cbange from— change f1 
Permit val-|__ 

uation, Au-! 

gust 1938 | 


Number 


Si j + 
ennany of cities | Permit valu- |_ 
ation, Au- 


gust 1938 August 


1937 





Total, all reporting cities____- $157, 001, 664 .9 1$86, 111, 727 | 


z 
= 








500,000 and over 


100,000 and under 500,000____- 


50,000 and under 100,000 


25,000 and under 50,000______- 
10,000 and under 25,000_______| 


5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 


1,000 and under 2,500_________| 





58, 787, 272 
30, 743, 111 | 
17, 699, 788 | 
13, 062, 928 
18, 901, 118 
9, 677, 499 | 
5, 334, 447 | 


+ +) 
Sspants | 


nH: 








2, 795, 501 | 


35, 538, 446 

15, 458, 862 
7, 113, 168 | 
6, 579, O82 

10, 361, 587 
5, 905, 714 | 
3, 458, 436 
1, 696, 432 | 








Size of city 


New nonresidential buildings 


Additions, alterations, and 


repairs 





Percentage 
change from— 


Percentage 
change from— 


Permit val- 
uation, Au- 
gust 1938 


Permit val- 
uation, Au- 
gust 1938 








July 
1938 


August 
1937 


July 
1938 


August 
1937 





Total, all reporting cities $43, 501, 089 —2.7 





1—2.1 |$27, 388, 848 +3. 2 


= SS 


1— 23. 1 














500,000 and over 

100,000 and under 500,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 





14, 861, 156 
8, 488, 724 
7, 232, 882 
3, 520, 061 
4, 882, 999 
2, 488, 437 
1, 195, 146 

831, 684 





—13.8 
—19.4 
+25. 5 

+2.5 

+2. 2 
+49. 7 
+36. 7 
+90. 2 








8, 387,670 | +5.3 
6, 795,525 | —1.2 
3, 353,738 | +11.7 
2,963. 785 | +11. 4 
3, 656, 532 | —7.2 
1, 283, 348 | +12.0 
680,865 | —6.5 
267,385 | +21.0 | 














1 Based on_1,557 reporting cities. 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,048 identi- 


Fal cities reporting for July and August 1938, together with the num- 


Pber of family dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of city, 
is giv en in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Permit Valuation. of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,048 Identical Cities, by Size of City, July and August 1938 





























q 
y 
: “Lola Number of families provided for in— 
3 Multi- 
: : 2-family 
a 1-family i family 
* Size of city Per- Antone dwellings y nay dwel}- 
a August cent- mgs 
? 1938 July 1938 age 
change vm A A A 
f , | July Ue | July | 4A lyuly| A lyuly 
gust gust gust gust 
é 1938 | 1988 | ogg | 1938 | ggg | 1998 | ggg | 1938 
Total, all cities. .....--- $85, 104, 007| $88, 242,907) —3. 622, 801/23, 165/14, 588/12, 938/1, 220] 858)7, 073|9, 369 
: > 500,000 and over......--| 35, 35, 452, 746| 43,494,473) —18. 5) 9,324)11,027) 3,612) 3,371) 320) 239)/5,392|7, 417 
3 100,000 and under 500,000.| 15, 105,862) 14, 092, 699 +7. 2} 4, 138) 3,867| 3,077) 2,548) 318) 264) 743/1,055 
> 50,000and under 100,000_| 7, 037, 668 6,152,701; +14. 4] 1,901) 1,709) 1,455) 1,298) 177 95; 269) 316 
~ 25,000 and under 50,000_| 6, 461, 582 5, 652, 396; -+14.3] 1,722) 1,466) 1,444) 1, 286 85 76; 193) 104 
; 10,000 and under 25,000.| 10, 284, 767 9, 569, 431 +7. 5} 2,843) 2,483) 2, 436 2, 172) 172 73| 235) 238 
5,000 and under 10,000_.| 5,671,814 4, 737, 237| +19. 7] 1,508) 1,288) 1,230) 1,058) 86 49; 192) 181 
> 2,500 and under 5,000 - - 3, 396, 236 2, 991,938) +13.5 941 895) 881 802 38 43 22 50 
' 1,000 and under 2,500. - 1, 693, 332 1, 552, 032 +9. 1 514 430| 453 403 34 19 27 8 









































! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
} Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 8 Months, 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the first 8 months of 1938 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 7. The data 


_are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2,500 
/ and over. 


| Taste 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 8 Months of 1937 and of 
1938, by Class of Construction 





Sori ot 

















Permit valuation of building construction, first 
8 months of— 
Class of construction 
; Percentage 
1938 1937 change 

os oo $1, 096, 389, 071 | $1, 142, 249, 683 —4.0 

New residential_ sitet ity 547, 892, 899 529, 996, 584 +3.4 
» New nonresidential........................--.-.-.--..-.| 336,656,249 | 353, 695, 861 —4.8 
» Additions, alterations, and repairs.................--_-- 211, 839, 923 258, 557, 238 —18.1 


Po ARI 
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Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwoe|ling, 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula. 
tion of 2,500 and over for the first 8 months of 1937 and 1938. 


TaBLe 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of |! umilie, 
Provided for in New Dwellings, First 8 Months, 1937 and 1938, by Type of Dwelling 





— 
Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of fami 
dwellings vided fo: 





titi lt ] ij 
ype of dwelling First 8 months of— | per. | First 8 months of —_ 
cent- |__ : ent. 
|; age | age 
1938 | 1937 ‘change}| 1938 1937 








Es | $522, 757, 266 | +3.7] 148,855 | 129, 66 








‘i ~7.9] 88,329 86, 572 
_.| 21,987,354 | 22,246,588) -—1.2 8, 286 7, 85 
| 168, 276,930 | 118, 610,336 | +41.9 52, 240 | 35, 238 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued in July and August 
1938 is based.on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 2,048 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over. 
The data for August 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 1,557 
identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
State departments of labor collect and forward the information to the 
Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are estimates 
made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. 
In addition to permits issued for private and municipal building con- 
struction, the statistics include the value of contracts for Federa! and 
State buildings in the cities covered by the report. Data concerning 
public buildings are collected by the Bureau from the various Federal 
and State agencies having the power to award contracts for building 
construction. In August 1938 the value of these public buildings 
amounted to $9,835,000; in July 1938, to $18,497,000; and in August 
1937, to $8,047,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August 1938, July, 1938, and August 1937, on construction 
projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 9. 
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Tinie 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed from Federal Funds, July and August 1938 and August 1937 } 





Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started 





Federal agency 






























| August 1938 | July 19382 | August 19372 

1 Wi oo —a $161, 996, 562 | * $134, 720, 853 $173, 280. 914 
Public Works Administration: 

Wed iin cecincevcsnasccansnncct 18, 697, 515 6, 561, 909 1, 079, 770 
Non-Federal: 

NN. Bhs Bicwsns-wadsscccccccccscccee.co0--ccsee! 308, 932 1, 948, 840 2, 639, 895 

Oe 36, 766, 544 18, 231, 138 11, 005, 191 

Federal projects under The Works Program --.-._____- 932, 910 17, 391, 905 25, 138, 643 

Regular Federal appropriations_...................-..-- 105, 290, 661 89, 855, 712 133, 417, 415 














| Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 
3 Includes $731,349, contracts awarded for housing projects under the U. S. Housing Authority. 





The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for August 1938, July 1938, and August 
1937 is shown in table 10. 


Taste 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 
























Type of project 
August July August 
1938 | 1938 1937 
Public buil@ing........-........ a Se See $1, 288, 105 $1, 939, 297 $1, 484, 343 
Highway construction.............____. Ae pb hal? 6, 820, 383 8, 177, 145 8, 224, 832 

















Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN AUGUST 1938 


THE cost of food declined 2.0 percent between July and August with 
decreases reported for six of the eight commodity groups. _ More than 
seasonal reductions in prices of staple vegetables contributed in large 
measure to the decrease. 

The index for August was 78.4 percent of the monthly average 
for the 1923-25 period. This was 8.3 percent lower than in August 
1937 when the index was 85.5. Compared with the index for August 
1932, which was 67.1, the August 1938 index was 16.9 percent hicher. 
Compared with August 1929 when the index stood at 108.1 there was 
a decrease of 27.5 percent, due in large part to the decline of 50.2 per- 
cent in the cost of fruits and vegetables. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products in August was 0.5 percent 
lower than in July, and reached the lowest level since the summer of 
1936. Price decreases were reported for 7 of the 13 items in the group. 
Wheat flour dropped 1.8 percent with price reductions reported from 
29 cities. A decline of 0.6 percent in the average price of white bread 
was the result of decreases in 10 cities, the largest of which were 1.7 
cents per pound in Memphis and 0.6 centin Detroit. Slightly lower 
prices for bread were reported for five of the seven New England cities. 
The index for cereals and bakery products was 4.9 percent lower 
than in August 1937. 

Meat costs for August declined 1.3 percent reversing the upward 
movement of preceding months which amounted to 9.6 percent 
between February and July. Lower prices reported for 15 of the 
21 items reduced the cost for all subgroups from 0.2 percent for beef 
products to 4.2 percent for lamb. The decrease of 1.7 percent for 
pork products was the net result of a drop of 4.2 percent for chops 
and 5.4 percent for loin roast, and advances for four of the five cured 
products of which the greatest was 1.9 percent for whole ham. ‘The 
price of roasting chickens declined 4.1 percent. Costs for meats 
showed a decrease of 12.2 percent as compared with August 1937. 
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A decrease of 0.2 percent in the cost of dairy products resulted 
from price reductions for four of the five items in the group. There 
was no change in the price of butter. Prices of fresh milk were lower 
in six cities. The greatest reductions averaged 1.9 cents per quart 
in Springfield (Ill.), 0.9 cent in Salt Lake City, and 0.7 cent in Peoria. 
Compared with August 1937 the cost of dairy products declined 7.0 
percent. 

Egg prices continued their seasonal advance with an increase of 
6.7 percent. Higher prices were reported from 49 cities and lower 
prices from 2. Eggs, with an increase of 0.8 percent as compared 
with August 1937, was the only commodity group for which a higher 
cost for the year was recorded. 

The controlling factor in the decline of 10.4 percent in the cost of 
fruits and vegetables was the more than seasonal decrease of 12.1 
percent for fresh items. Lower prices were reported for 10 of the 
13 fresh fruits and vegetables. Reductions for important staple 
articles averaged 17.2 percent for potatoes, 18.7 percent for onions, 
7.4 percent for cabbage, and 14.5 percent for apples. The three 
items for which prices advanced were spinach, 28.4 percent; green 
beans, 10.4 percent; and oranges, 4.9 percent. The cost of canned 
products decreased 0.8 percent. Lower prices for 9 of the 10 items 
ranged from 0.2 percent for canned tomatoes to 4.1 percent for canned 
peaches. The cost for dried products advanced 0.6 percent due al- 
most entirely to higher prices for dried peas and beans. The com- 
posite index for fruits and vegetables for August 1938 was 9.4 percent 
lower than for the corresponding month of 1937. 

The decline of 0.2 percent in the cost of beverages and chocolate 
was chiefly due to a further decrease of 0.6 percent in the price of 
coffee. Prices of cocoa and chocolate dropped 0.3 percent, while 
tea advanced 0.5 percent. The cost for the group was 5.9 percent 
below the level of August 1937. 

The cost of fats and oils, with an increase of 0.5 percent, advanced 
for the second consecutive month following a steady downward move- 
ment which began in September 1937. Prices were higher for four 
of the seven items in the group with lard increasing 1.4 percent. 
The cost of fats and oils was 14.8 percent lower than in August 1937. 

The cost for sugar and sweets declined 0.7 percent. The price of 
sugar decreased 1.0 percent and reached the lowest level since the 
spring of 1933. Other items in the group showed little or no change. 
The index was 3.0 percent lower than in August 1937. 

Indexes of retail food costs for August and July 1938, together 
with indexes for August 1937, 1932, and 1929 are shown in table 1. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all foods and 
of each major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to 
August 1938, inclusive. 
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Tape 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, August and July 1938, and August 1937, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 

















1938 
1937 1932 1929 
Commodity group Aug. 17 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 15 
Aug. 162| July 12 

All foods. .---------2----0--------------------------- 78. 4 80. 0 85. 5 67.1 108. 1 
Cereals and bakery ISN See 91.0 91.4 95.6 74.7 98.7 
MEeOtS. --ccocencccceeoeonn own e so -- een ce ceccnecocceee 98.0 99.3 111.6 76.7 125.9 
Dairy products ee eee 76. 1 76. 2 81, gy 65. 0 101. 9 
Eggs ee cima mew eres e cere mere eee eewe coc ccee 72. 5 68. 0 ahs 9 56. 7 99. 5 
Fruits and vegetabies.............-.-...----.-.--.--- 55.3 61.7 61.0 56. 2 111.0 
a ete Ce cu timustinbbcedmamnweeowiet 53.0 60. 3 58.0 55.1 112.6 
ee a es re 77.4 78.0 82.7 70. 1 98. 6 
ei einai heen sncnnkeetceuneensses 59. 6 59.2 75. 0 54.8 104. 6 
Beverages to Si antencessnnstectenanes 66. 5 66.7 70. 7 73.7 110.4 
Dabs A Seine rk dese nsensanscssiewssccses 68. 1 67.7 79.9 50.8 93. 6 
Sugar and sweets.........................-.-----..-- 62.9 63.3 64.8 57.7 75.0 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


1 Preliminary. 


Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 


of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
each food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

Prices of 55 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 
August than in July, 25 were higher, and 4 showed no change. Prices 
of 79 items were lower than in August 1937 and 5 were higher. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for August and July 1938, and August 1937. 


Taste 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, August and 
July 1938, and August 1937 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















1938 1937 
Article 
Aug. 16! July 12 Aug. 17 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cente 

EE ee pound... 3.9 4.0 4.9 
_ <i 2G = aay — Se 14.8 14.8 15.4 
SF eC RE SRE 28-0z. package. . 24.4 24.4 24.6 
ss oo libediedowead 8-02. = 7.4 7.3 7.8 
ARE RR RRR RRS lel ex pound.. 4.7 4.7 5.5 

et Anis... sw eltdlieseninans = 8.7 8.8 9.8 
aS Cares pound.. . & 7.8 8.4" 
ot a. il ei ssbebbaseanbenl do.... me 7.2 7.5 

' Preliminary. 
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Taste 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Aug 
July 1938, and August 1937—Continued 
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Ham, whole 
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* Roasting chickens 
Fish: 

Salmon, pink 

*Salmon, red 

Dairy products: 

Ms ade Ne ak Se pound.. 
Y - ~- -C-aaRRa do... 
Cream ....... et a ..% pint.. 
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*Milk, Ne SE a on -OZ. can. 
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TapiE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, August and 
July 1938, and August 1937—Continued 

















1938 1937 
Article 
Aug. 16 July 12 Aug. 17 
verages and chocolate: Cents Cents Cents 
ae ace amnnameeieuiaie pound... 22.9 23.1 26. 0 

RE ee 44 pound. 17.8 17.7 18.2 
ORR rere btbenenbarictesnsnncasccccsncsccccccescos 8-02. can_- 8.6 8.6 10.5 
Chocolate......-...- OS Sa ves, er Te 8-0z. package__ 16.1 16.1 16.6 

and oils: 
ON sd ccctissicewawncanedeiiinnh _-pound.. 13.0 12.9 17.5 
CA itentareccencccecsetcescvenccsecocncneuens do_._- 13.2 13.1 15.6 

*Vegetable shortening. .................--.------------.-.- a 19.6 19.4 21.8 
ES, i ee pint. 24.7 24.5 25.4 
MGGOMEEEED. «  cccccccccccee ec ceccccscccccccceccccccece pint. 17.4 17.4 17.6 

ee hicinnk tnd nkdhnsenbkadaonsseerdacunen pound... 17.0 17.1 18.8 
it cionatnecesenanckandsnde<nnecehéwhdned G0.... 18.1 18.5 19.9 

Sugar and sweets: 

EE RE Nanna tontncaddndecibctdséecescosdbacbeeed _ 25.2 35.3 5.5 
RE Ae ene ee ee 24-02. can. 14.0 13.9 14.6 
i itintanithecccececcsosiwenesascoceccosenes 18-02. Can_. 13.7 13.7 14.5 
I iniccatctecccetndabstcocenesdedseos ats 21.5 21.6 22.1 








1 Quotations for 1938 are for sales in units of 10 pounds each. Prior to November 1937, prices were quoted 
on sales in units of various sizes. The change to a common unit, 10 pounds, resulted in a reduction of Yo of 
1 cent per pound at the time of revision. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The decrease of 2.0 percent in the composite index between July 
and August 1938 was the result of lower costs for food in 46 of the 51 
cities. In the following 4 cities the decreases ranged between 5 and 6 
percent: Rochester and Minneapolis, 5.9 percent; Salt Lake City, 5.4 
percent; and St. Paul, 5.1 percent. The cost for fruits and vegetables 
in each of these cities decreased about twice as much as for the 51 
cities combined. A reduction of 0.9 cent per quart for fresh milk also 
contributed to the decrease in Salt Lake City. Food costs advanced 
in the following five cities: Dallas, 1.3 percent; New Orleans and San 
Francisco, 0.5 percent; Richmond, 0.4 percent; and Norfolk, 0.1 
percent. The advance in Dallas was due to increases in the cost of all 
major commodity groups except cereals and bakery products. 

Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are given in table 3 
for August and July 1938, and for August 1937. 
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TABLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of Ali Foods, by Regions and Cities,! 
and July 1938, and August 1937 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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United States 


New England 

Boston 
Bridgeport__..__---- 
| 
Manchester... __ _..- 
New Haven.........- 
Portland, Maine_____ 
Providence... ...._- 


Middle Atlantic. __..._- 
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Philadelphia__-____-.- 
Pee is conn o~-<- 
Rochester.........._- 
ee 
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South Atlantic......._.._- 
OO Ses 
Baltimore_....._._-- 
Charleston, 8. C 
Jacksonville_......._-. 








Richmond_...______- 
Savannah...........-. 
Washington, D. 
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San Francisco...._._- 
Seattle 


Peoria 
Springfield, Il 
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1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
tior weights. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUGUST 1938 


DURING August, wholesale commodity prices fell 0.9 percent. 
Small gains in the general index for June and July were eliminated 
by this decline which was largely the result of lower prices for farm 
products and foods. The index of 813 price series stands at 78.1 
percent of the 1926 average, as it also did in May. This is the lowest 
level since December 1934, but it is to be noted that the range of 
movement in the general index over the last 5 months has been less 
than 1 percent. 

The farm products group declined 3.0 percent during the month, 
foods fell 1.7 percent, miscellaneous commodities dropped 0.4 per- 
cent, and textile products decreased 0.3 percent. Hides and leather 
products advanced 0.4 percent and the metals and metal products 
and building materials groups rose 0.2 percent. Fuel and lighting 
materials, chemicals and drugs, and housefurnishing goods remained 
unchanged at the July level. 

The index for each of the 10 major commodity groups is below the 
August 1937 level. During the year period, farm products prices 
declined 22.1 percent; foods, 15.8 percent; hides and leather products, 
15.0 percent; textile products, 14.5 percent; building materials, 7.2 
percent; miscellaneous commodities, 6.3 percent; chemicals and 
drugs, 5.5 percent; housefurnishing goods, 5.2 percent; fuel and light- 
ing materials, 2.0 percent; and metals and metal products, 1.6 percent. 

The index for the raw materials group dropped 1.2 percent, to 71.4, 
and thus offset the July gain. Weakening prices for agricultural 
commodities were largely responsible for the decline. Semimanu- 
factured commodities prices, on the other hand, moved fractionally 
upward. The advance of 0.1 percent placed the group index at 74.4. 
Wholesale prices of finished products with a decline of 0.8 percent in 
August fell to the lowest point reached in the past 2 years. 

According to the index for “All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts,” prices of nonagricultural commodities slumped 0.6 percent to 
equal the year’s low reached during May and June. 

That the decline in the general index was the result of lower prices 
for farm products and foods is shown by the fact that the index for 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods,” reflecting the 
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tendency in prices of industrial commodities, remained uncharced , 
81.4 percent of the 1926 average. 

A comparison of the August level of wholesale prices with July j 99. 
and August 1937 is shown in table 1. | 


Taste 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for August 1938 jy 
July 1938 and August 1937 


[1926 = 100] 





























; 
Change | ; 
, August : froma | August ‘ "ng 
Commodity group 1938 July 1938 month 1937 fron 
ago 3 ear 
o. Percent | Perce 
eee See aera Fees 78. 1 78.8 —0.9 | 87.5 ‘ 
EE eens wee emacs 67.3 0.4 <<? ~ 86 4 
Ss ES Se se 73.0 74.3 —1.7 86.7 
Hides and leather products....-------__-__- 91.9 91.5 | +.4 108. 1 
» SES ere 65.9 66. 1 —.3 77.1 . 
Fuel and lighting materials... _- : 76.8 76.8 0 78. 4 
Metals and metal products................____--_ 95. 4 | 95. 2 +. 97. ( 
a LS 89. 4 89. 2 +.2 96. - 
Rs ndecinwc ctidocdhsctenascuscerns 77.7 77.7 0 82, 2 
Housefurnishing goods- - - - .__.--_- 86. 4 86. 4 0 91.1 
Miscellaneous. .-.......--- — 72. 4 72,7 —.4 77.3 
Raw materials......._.._.._.__.. WU © PAREN | m4] 723 —1.2| 848 
Semimanufactured articles_-.-....._..__- TY APSE 74.4 | 74.3 ue 86. 6 
SSE eee a 81.8 | 82.5 —.8 | 89.0 
All commodities other than farm products._________- 80.3 80.8 | —.6 87.6 
All commodities other than farm products and foods | 81.4 81.4 0 86. 1 - 


' 





The number of changes within each group which influenced the 
movement of the all-commodity index in August is shown in table 2 


TABLE 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price from July to August 1938 





| 




















Commodity group | Increases | Decreases No change 
acide eebaniindatahadsthepnensedinnuieis 133 | 190 | { 
ES en I a ee 22 | 39; 

RRR OT) Te RE TRI 2 PRLS ees 27 61 
Hides and leather products..............................--.-- 11 | 8 
ee iabbonscoeneuek 21 28 
EE EEE EEE: i) 7 
Metals and metal products... -.-_- a el 11 15 
a eee ee 11 x 
A a Ee ee 8 7 
I nk deniouien dinhoulinn 2 1 
a RE IE Rie eS, Se 11 } 16 | 





Wholesale Price Level in August 1938 


Wholesale prices of farm products in August declined 3.0 percent 
to the lowest point reached in the past 4 years. Grains dropped 8.4 
percent during the month to register a cumulative decrease of 28.5 
percent since January. This represents the lowest point to which 
wholesale grain prices have fallen since May 1933: Although the 
index for the subgroup of livestock and poultry fell 4.5 percent from 
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July to August, it is 3.5 percent above the year’s low point (May). 
Sharp declines were reported in prices for barley, corn, oats, rye, 
wheat, cows, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, peanuts, seed, beans, 


' onions, and white potatoes. Quotations were higher for calves, eggs, 


apples, lemons, sweetpotatoes, and wool. 

A 4.1-percent decline in meat prices, together with decreases of 2.3 
percent for cereal products and 1.0 percent for dairy products, caused 
the foods group index to recede 1.7 percent. Since the first of the 


year, the subgroup of dairy products has declined 17.4 percent and 


-_— 


cereal products have dropped 7.2 percent. Despite the pronounced 
decrease in prices of meats during August, the index for this subgroup 
is 4.1 percent above the January level. Pronounced decreases were 
reported in prices for cheese, evaporated milk, oatmeal, flour, hominy 
srits, corn meal, canned peaches and pears, dried apples, canned 


' peas and tomatoes, cured beef, lamb, mutton, cured and fresh pork, 
' copra, canned fish, glucose, lard, pepper, granulated sugar, and vege- 

table oils. The fruit and vegetable subgroup advanced 1.6 percent. 
' Quotations were higher for dried apricots and prunes, bananas, also 
' veal, cocoa beans, coffee, jelly, and oleomargarine. 


Wholesale prices of cattlefeed declined 12.8 percent during August, 


_ boxboard dropped 0.7 percent, and paper and pulp prices fell 0.5 per- 
‘cent. Crude rubber prices rose 5.0 percent to the high point of the 
_ year. Average wholesale prices of automobile tires and tubes were 


steady. 

Lower prices for cotton duck, print cloth, raw silk, and silk yarns 
caused the index for the textile products group to decline 0.3 percent. 
Woolen and worsted goods advanced 0.5 percent. Prices for trouser- 
ing, rayon, and ticking advanced. The clothing, and hosiery and 
underwear subgroups were unchanged at the July level. 

The index for the hides and leather products group advanced 0.4 
percent as a result of sharp increases in prices for hides and skins. 
Prices for shoes, leather, and luggage averaged lower. 

Advancing prices for scrap steel and electrolytic copper were largely 
responsible for an increase of 0.2 percent in the metals and metal 
products group index. Quicksilver prices declined sharply, and minor 
decreases were recorded in the agricultural implements and plumbing 
and heating subgroups. 

Following the decline in building materials prices during July when 
the index dropped to the low point of the year, the index advanced 
0.2 percent during August because of higher prices for Ponderosa pine 
lumber, red cedar shingles, and Chinawood oil. Average wholesale 
prices of common building brick declined slightly and structural steel 


' prices remained firm. 


In the fuel and lighting materials group, higher prices for coal were 
counterbalanced by lower prices for petroleum products, particularly 
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gasoline with the result that the group index for August retained 
unchanged at 76.8. No changes were reported in prices of cole. 

Prices of fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers advanced 
August. Denatured alcohol declined sharply as did also paln 
oil prices. Drugs and pharmaceuticals were steady. 

The August index for the housefurnishing goods group remained 9; 
the July level. Average wholesale prices of both furniture gy, 
furnishings were stationary. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodi 


LLles for 
July and August 1938 and August 1937 are shown in table 3. 


( luring 
kernel 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 
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1 Data not available. 
1 Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to August 1938 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for s¢- 
lected years from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from August 
1937 to August 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 5 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other than 


farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods. 
The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘“Raw ma- 
terials,’ ““Semimanufactured articles,’ and “Finished products” was 
given in the December 1937 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 


TaBie 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly variations in the major commodity classifications (yin, 
July and August are shown by the index numbers in table 6. T), 
percentage changes from week to week during August are given j) 
table 7. 


TABLE 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, J 11!) and 
August 1938 


[1926 = 100] 
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TaBLe 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During August 1938 by Groups of Commodities 
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A mimeographed statement giving the estimated value in exchange 
and the relative importance of the individual items included in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale commodity prices in 
the year 1937 and similar data by groups and subgroups of commodi- 


ties for each year, 1926 through 1937, is available upon request. 











Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


SEPTEMBER 1938 
Agriculture 


The South’s landless farmers. Atlanta, Commission on Interracial Cooperatio, 
1937. 26 pp., illus. 
Describes the living and working conditions of tenant farm families in ty, 
“typical” counties in the Black Belt of Georgia. Outlines an “adequate pro. 
gram,” including the establishment of farm cooperatives. 


Landbrugsstatistik, 1937. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1938. 79 pp 
(Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.re2kke, 106.bind, 4.hefte.) 
Report on agriculture in Denmark in 1937, including statistics showing number 
of permanent and temporary employees in the industry, by sex and age. Printed 
in Danish with French translations of table of contents and terms used in tables 


Eesti péllumajandus statistiline aastaraamat, 1937. Tallinn, Statistika Keskbiiroo. 
1938. 168 pp., maps. 
The material presented in this yearbook of agriculture in Estonia includes 
statistics of wages and cost of living of agricultural workers. 


The condition of agricultural workers in Switzerland. By A. Borel. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, July 1938, pp. 44-56.) 
One of the reports prepared for the first session of the Permanent Agricultura! 
Committee of the International Labor Office. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


The CCC through the eyes of 272 boys: A summary of a group study of the reactions 
of 272 Cleveland boys to their experience in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
y Helen M. Walker. Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1938 


94 pp., charts. 
Consumer Problems 


Consumer services of Government agencies. By Iris Calderhead Walker. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Consumers’ Counsel 
rn 1938. 56 pp. (Consumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. |— 
revised. 


Companion in our society. By Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt. New York, MeGrav- 
Hill Book"Co., 1938. 420 pp. 

Includes discussion of such topics as consumers’ protection in the market, 
standardization of consumers’ goods, consumers’ credit, consumers’ cooperatives 
and consumers’ sovereignty, Government services to consumers, and standard of 
living as a family and individual choice. 


A guide to the literature on consumer movements: Books, pamphlets, and articles 0" 
consumer cooperatives and other consumer movements. Compiled by Benson \ 
Landis. New York, Consumer Distribution Corporation, 1937. 10 pp 
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Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative wholesale associations, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1938. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 768.) 


' Anuario de la Federacién Argentina de Cooperativas de Consumo, 1938. Buenos 


Aires, Federacién Argentina de Cooperativas de Consumo, [19387]. 160 pp., 
llus. 
Pes almanae of cooperation, giving many facts and figures concerning consumers’ 


' cooperatives in Argentina and other countries. 
Chinese industrial cooperatives. [Shanghai, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion?], 1938. 64 pp., map, illus. — 
Describes the cooperatives for industrial production (i. e., workers’ productives) 


‘ that the Chinese people are endeavoring to establish to take the place of the fac- 
| tories ruined in the Sino-Japanese war. 


| The cooperative society as an instrument of economic and social construction. By 


C. F. Strickland. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, June 1938, 
pp. 729-753.) : ; 
Deals with the possibilities of cooperation, especially in backward countries. 


Fifteenth annual report on condition of credit unions of Wisconsin, as at close 
of business on December 31, 1937. Madison, State Banking Commission, 
1937. 211 pp. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The worker’s standard of living. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 
branch, 734 Jackson Place N W., Washington, D.C.),1938. 101pp. (Studies 
and Reports, Series B, No. 30.) 

The study is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with determinants, 
evaluation, and experience of workers in certain countries. 


_ Los nimeros indices en Cuba. By Hugo Vivé. [Habana], Secretarfa de Agri- 


cultura, Direcci6én de Industrfas, Negociado de Economia Agricola e Indus- 
trial, 1938. 43 pp. 
Account of method used in and results of an investigation into the cost of food 
in Cuba, with the index numbers established by this study. 


Le cot de la construction et du logement en Suisse, 2* fascicule. Berne, Dé- 
partement fédéral de l’économie publique, Commission d’étude des prix, 
1938. 76 pp., charts. 


Review of construction costs and of rents in Switzerland, in relation to cost of 


_ living. Includes comprehensive statistical material. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Report on economic conditions of the South. Prepared for the President by the 
National Emergency Council. Washington, U. S. National Emergency 
Council, Information Service, 1938. 64 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


A southerner discovers the South. By Jonathan Daniels. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1988. 346 pp. 


The South—its economic-geographic development. By A. E. Parkins. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. 528 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

‘There are detailed discussions of geographic features and natural resources, 

with some account of historic changes in the economic status of the South. The 


_ author’s point of view regarding southern labor conditions and problems is illus- 


_ trated by the statement that “cheap, reliable, nonunionized labor has been one 


of the more important conditions favoring southern manufactures,” and by the 
further statement that the predominance of agriculture has prevented labor in 


_ the South from becoming ‘as unreasonable in its demands as in sections largely 


_ industrial,” 


DAS Gels 
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The middle way: A study of the problem of economic and social progress in « free a, 
democratic society. By Harold Macmillan. London, Maemillan « ¢, 
1938. 382 pp. ’ 

By a conservative member of the British Parliament, advocating and > 

“a comprehensive system of national planning into which the operatic, 
the separate schemes of partial planning, whether under national publi 
municipal, or private ownership and control, should be made to fit as 
parts of a coherent whole.” There are summaries of recent data on wor! 
incomes and expenditures and discussions of such topics as minimu 
unemployment benefits, and economic security. 


Scribing 
1S Of ali 
C-utility. 
integral 
LING~Clage 
UL Wages 


The syndical and corporative institutions of Italian fascism. By G. Lowell Pigg 
» New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. 209 pp. (Columbia 1,; 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 433.) 7 
In addition to a discussion of the political aspects of fascism, the book dea) 
with the structure and functioning of government control over economic jj, 
through syndicates and corporations. The syndicates are shown to be assoeig. 
tions of workers and employers with authority to make labor contracts binding 
upon the territorial and occupational fields represented in their membership, w)ij: 
corporations are organizations in which employers, workers, and the State ay» 
represented and which deal with the larger aspects of production for the natig, 
as a whole. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Can employment service reports be used to measure unemployment? Washington. 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 18 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 783. 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review for June and July 1938.) 


Employment and unemployment in Philadelphia in 1936 and 1937: Part I, May 1939. 
By Gladys L. Palmer. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 
1938. 97 pp. (National Research Project, Philadelphia Labor Market 
Studies, Report No. P-3, Part 1.) 

Contains data on household composition, incidence of unemployment and 
relief, and characteristics of those out of work who previously were employed. 


Employment of college graduates. By Edward S. Jones and Helen Fairbairn 
ao Buffalo, 1937. 24 pp. (University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. X\, 
No. 1. 

A follow-up study of the actual employment of graduates of the University oi 
Buffalo College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Business Administration 
from the spring of 1930 to the spring of 1935 inclusive. A rating of their occupa- 
tional success was also obtained. The actual percentage of those unemployed 
who wanted work was low—only 7 percent of the men and 4 percent of the women 


The status of teacher tenure. Washington, National Education Association of the 
United States, Committee on Tenure, 1938. 31 pp., map, chart. 
Following an explanation of the position of the National Education Association 
on teacher tenure, State provisions and local regulations are discussed. Th 
report also includes a digest of research studies on the subject. 


Family Allowances 


Les caisses de compensation d’allocations familiales depuis la loi du 11 Mars 1932. 
By Yves Helleu. Paris, Librairie Technique et Economique, 1937. 254 pp. 
bibliography. 

Gives the history of the institution of the equalization funds for family allov- 
ances in France and discusses the principle of the law making such allowances 
compulsory, the coming into effect of the law, constitution of the equalizatio: 
funds and the conditions they must fulfill, and the social work to be accomplishe¢ 
through their operation. 


Family allowances in relation to population problems. By Eva M. Hubback. (11 
Sociological Review, London, July 1937, pp. 272-288.) 

Discusses population trends in Great Britain, causes for the falling birt) rate, 
practical examples of provision to assist parents in that country, and family 
allowances on the Continent. Proposes the extension of social services and flat- 
rate family allowances in Great Britain. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Housing 


‘gurth annual report of Federal Housing Administration, for year ending December 
31, 1937. Washington, 1938. 117 pp., charts, illus. 
Data on characteristics of properties on which insured mortgages were secured, 
aken from the report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Housing comes of age. By Michael W. Straus and Talbot Wegg. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 259 pp., illus. _ 
Historical record of housing under the Public Works Administration, docu- 
mented with letters, office memoranda, court decisions, and texts of laws. 


The future of home ownership. By Charles E. Noyes. Washington, Editorial 
Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, NW., 1938. 13 pp. (Vol. II, 
1938, No. 5.) 

Points out that the demand for higher housing standards is growing and that 
he costs of home purchase in relation to income are excessive. Concludes that 
the potential housing market would be great if costs were considerably reduced. 


Report on rehousing of aged persons [Scotland]. Edinburgh, Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee, 1938. 38 pp. (Cmd. 5798.) 
On the basis of its findings, the Committee makes recommendations for re- 


‘housing aged persons. Definite suggestions are made with regard to planning and 
s equipping dwellings for the use of this special group. 


Income 


Consumer incomes in the United States—their distribution in 1935-36. Washington, 
U.S. National Resources Committee, 1938. 104 pp., charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Income of independent professional practitioners. By Walter L. Slifer. (In 
Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, April 1938, pp. 12—16; also reprinted.) 


Income: Selected references on concept of income and methods of obtaining income 
statistics. Compiled by Margaret T. Olcott. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, May 1938. 48 pp. (Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography No. 73.) 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial injuries in the United States during 1936. By Max D. Kossoris and 
Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 13 pp., 
chart. (Serial No. R. 775, reprint from July 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Thousands killed by coal-mine explosions in United States. By D. Harrington, J. J. 
Forbes, and W. J. Fene. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 15 pp.; 
mimeographed. (Information Circular 7004.) 

Reviews mine-explosion data by States and outlines preventive measures. 


Fatalities in Illinois coal mines, 1934-36. By A. V. Miller. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Mines, 1938. 25 pp., chart; mimeographed. (Information 
Cireular 7006.) 

Shows that 261 workers were killed in the 3-year period. This number is consid- 
ee and indicates the need for a better organized movement to reduce 
accidents. 


Accident experience of Louisiana salt mines. By Eric H. Brown. Washington, 


“B.. — of Mines, 1938. 7 pp.; mimeographed. (Information Circular 


Compares accident records of individual mines, 1932 to 1936, and describes 


mining methods and safety activities. 


Work accidents to minors in Illinois. By Earl E. Klein. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 256 pp. (Social Service Monograph.) 
The major purpose of this study was to secure data to determine whether the 
very young workers of Illinois were properly protected by the State compensation 
law, and on the procedure adopted for enforcing this legislation. 
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History of United States Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compens., 
By Joseph J. Graf. New York, Insurance Institute of America, 1937. 


Workmen’s compensation in Virginia. By Parke P. Deans. Richmond, |.,, 
Commission, 1938. 46 pp. 
Describes the legislative action which established the Virginia compensa; 
including brief notes on experience since it became effective in 1919. 


Twenty-fourth annual report of West Virginia State Compensation Commissioner 
on Workmen’s Compensation Fund, year ending June 30,1937. () arleston 
{1937?]. 122 pp. wt 

A total of 43,652 industrial accidents was reported during the fiscal year | 936-37 
an increase of 27 percent over the number reported in 1935-36. The number; of 

employees covered under the workmen’s compensation act was reported as 28] 9 

263,197 by subscribers to the State fund and 18,605 by self-insurers. The avery. 

total of compensation and medical costs during the year was $4,312 for fat«| claing 

$8,990 for permanent total-disability claims, $694.77 for permanent part ial-cigs’ 
bility claims, $100.41 for temporary-disability claims, and $25.90 for claims in. 
volving medical expense. The average cost for medical claims only was $10.17 

The report also contains data on the Workmen’s Compensation Silicosis fy), 

created in 1935, under which 10,139 employees were covered during 1936-37 

Five claims were filed; award was made in one case, three were rejected, and one wa 

pending at the end of the year. 


Statistics of workmen’s compensation, Ireland, 1936. Dublin, Department oj 
Industry and Commerce, [19387]. 16 pp. 

Compensation amounting to £136,930 was paid during 1936 to 5,761 injured 
employees of insured industrial employers, as against £120,334 paid to 5,316 ip. 
jured workers in 1935. The compensation paid for industrial diseases alone 
amounted to only £833 in 1936 (14 nonfatal cases) as compared with £1,683 jy 
1935 (1 fatal and 16 nonfatal cases). 


Industriarbeidertrygden: Ulykkestrygden for industriarbeidere m. v., 1985. Osi 
Rikstrygdeverket, 1938. 155 pp. 
Annual report, for 1935, on industrial accident insurance in Norway, including 
statistics of insured workers, contributions and benefits, degrees of invalidity, 
medical and institutional treatment, working time lost through accidents, and 


exposure and accidents by industries, in 1935 and earlier years. 


Legislacién social Peruana: Tomo I, Legislacién criticareforma. By Jorge tauitrez 
Otérola. Lima, P. Barrantes Castro, 1937. 286 pp. (Biblioteca cde la Re. 
vista de Economia y Finanzas, Vol. IV.) 

Text and commentary on Peruvian legislation through December 27, 1935, on 
workmen’s® compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
This is the first in a series of six volumes intended to cover all social and labor 
legislation of Peru. 


Zagadnienie a bezpieczenstwa pracy. By Andrzej Mazurkiewicz 
Warsaw, Poland, Instytut Spraw Spolecznych, 1938. 276 pp. (In Polish, 
with summary in French.) 

In discussing “organization problems of industrial safety’’ the author, who s 
director of the Bureau of Industrial Accident Prevention in Poland, traces 
the development of the general safety movement, which he attributes to two 
factors—adoption of compulsory safety legislation, and the work of the economic 
element represented by insurance interests and large industrial enterprises. Three 
important steps are pointed out: Establishment of the first factory inspection 
service (1833, in England); establishment of the first voluntary industria! safety 
organization (1867, in France), followed by compulsory safety organizations (159, 
in Germany), and later by combination of the two types and establishment of the 
first voluntary safety service (1906, in the United States, by the United States 
Steel Corporation). Examples are given of safety activities in two groups 
countries with different types of compensation insurance: France and Belgium, 
where insurance is elective; and Germany, Switzerland, and Canada, where |t # 
compulsory. The second part of the work deals with the development to date 0! 
the accident-prevention movement in Poland. 
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Industrial Relations 


of strikes in the United States. By Florence Peterson. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 21 pp.,charts. (Serial No. R. 770, reprint 
from May 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


: ollective bargaining by United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. By 
eS Jon §. Hoeber. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 11 


Ee 


= pp. (erial No. R. 779, reprint from July 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


‘Industrial relations in the modern State—an introductory survey. By R. Keith 
Kelsall and T. Plant. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1937. 131 pp. 
This volume covers a broad field, including the establishment of limits on 


wages and hours, management problems, social assistance, union organization, 
"works councils, conciliation and arbitration, and unemployment. The experience 


‘of different countries is drawn upon, and suggestions are given as to further reading 
"on the various themes. 


“Three years of National Labor Relations Act. By Bryant Putney. Washington, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1938. 20 pp. 
(Vol. 2, 1938, No. 1.) 


The National Labor Relations Board—why and how. By Louis Stark. (In Social 
Action, Council for Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, 
New York, August 15, 1938, pp. 4-39; charts.) 
A summary designed especially for the use of study groups. 


Settlement of industrial disputes in Great Britain. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
5; Labor Statistics, 1938. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 777, reprint from July 1938 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Sweden: where employers compromise. By Paul H. Norgren. (In Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, Vol. XVI, No. 4, 1938, pp. 400-410.) 
An account of the system of collective bargaining in effect in Sweden, covering 
the growth of employer and employee organization, wage-fixing procedure, en- 
forceability of agreements under the law, and negotiation of new agreements. 


Reporting to employees on company operations. New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Group Insurance Division, 1938. 64 pp., charts, illus. 
Excerpts from typical reports of company operations prepared for the infor- 
mation of employees are brought together to exemplify the kind of information 
ty here is also a list of companies which have provided annual reports 
of this kind. 


_ Anti-labor activities in United States. By David J. Saposs and Elizabeth T. Bliss. 


New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1938. 40 pp.; bibliography. 
International Labor Office 


The new world of labor—a panorama of the International Labor Office. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, 1938. 16 pp. 
A short explanatory statement of the work and organization of the International 


Labor Office. 
Labor and Social Legislation 


Federal wages and hours law of 1938. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1938. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 782, reprint from July 1938 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Work Relief Act of 1938. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 


4pp. (Serial No. R. 804, reprint from August 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


_ La législation du travail en Egypte. By Aziz el Maraghi. Paris, Librairie Tech- 


nique et Economique, 1937. 276 pp. 
A study of Egyptian labor legislation. Appendixes include texts of laws cover- 


_ ing employment of children and young persons in industry and of women in 
_ commerce and industry, limitation.of working hours in certain industries, and 
_ industrial accidents. 


| Ulopia in Uruguay. By Simon G. Hanson. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1938. 262 


pp. 
A large section is devoted to the historical development and success in operation 
of social and labor legislation in Uruguay. 
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Labor Statistics 


Report to Council [of League of Nations] on work of seventh session of Con 
Statistical Experts. Geneva, League of Nations, 1938. 28 pp. 
This session, held in Geneva from July 4 to 9, 1938, dealt with standardizat;,, 
of statistics of the gainfully occupied population and of housing and Pailin "i 
as well as other subjects. Definitions of terms such as ‘‘household” and “ro )," 
were suggested for use in establishing minimum housing requirements. 


Yearbook of labor statistics, 1938. Geneva, International Labor Office (America, 
branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 1938. 267 pp. (1, 
English and French.) b 

Presents data on population, employment and unemployment, hours of w, 
wages, cost of living and retail prices, workers’ family budgets, migration, inde 
trial disputes, and general economic subjects, throughout the world. | 


Miltee of 


Migration 


Migrai‘on of workers. Preliminary report of Secretary of Labor pursuant ; 
S. Res. 298 (74th Congress), a resolution to make certain investigatio 
concerning social and economic needs of laborers migrating across Stas, 
lines. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 1938. 2 vols.; mimeo. 
graphed. 


Toward a national policy for migration. By Eric Beecroft and Seymour Janov. 

(In Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., May 1938, pp. 475-492; also reprinted 

According to the authors, the most important fact in regard to migration policy 

is that the “‘legal residences” of several million people in the United States have. 
through physical or economic causes, become uninhabitable. 


Technical and financial international cooperation with regard to migration for 
settlement: Technical conference of experts. Geneva, Internationa! Labor 
Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 1D. C), 
1938. 180 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series 0, No. 7.) 

Review of the problem submitted to the experts and a report of the conference, 
including a detailed record of the general discussions. 


Minimum Wage 


The course of minimum wage legislation in the United States. By Alice 8. Cheyney. 
(In International Labour Review, Geneva, July 1938, pp. 26—43.) 


Mining Industry 


A list of references on the Bituminous Coal Conservation Acts of 19385 and 193) 
Compiled by Florence 8. Hellman. Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress 
January 11, 1938. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 


Forty-sizth annual report of State Mining Department of Alabama—coal mines, 
1937. Birmingham, 1938. 93 pp. 
Presents a directory of mines, descriptions of mines and operations, and sta 
tistics of employment, production, and accidents. 


Twenty-fifth annual report of State Inspector of Coal Mines, Colorado, 1937. Wenver, 
1938. 50 pp. 
Contains a directory of coal mines, and statistics of production, employmett, 
and accidents. 


Fifty-sizth coal report of Illinois, 1937. Springfield, Department of Mines anc 
Minerals, 1938. 300 pp. 
Statistics of employment, days worked, mine mechanization, and industria 
accidents, are given. 


Annual report of Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue |¢par'- 
ment, Kansas, 1937. Topeka, 1938. 67 pp. 
Includes directories of mines, and statistics of accidents, employment, produc 
tion, and equipment. 
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Vines Act, 1930: Report by Board of Trade {Great Britain] under Section 7 of 
Act on working of schemes under part 1 of the Act since the December quarter, 
> 4936. London, Mines Department, 1938. 28 pp. (Cmd. 5773.) 
‘mittee [© Shows production quotas allocated to the various coal districts in Great Britain, 

“BP \ciual production, and number of workers employed. 


ne struggle over coal. (In Planning, a broadsheet issued by Political and Economic 
Planning, London, June 28, 1938, pp. 2-16.) 
Outline of developments in the politics of the British coal industry since 1935. 


ane opper mining in North America. By FE. G. Gardner, C. H. Johnson, and B. 8. 

ee Butler. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 300 pp. (Bulletin 405.) 
Pp. (h Contains data on wages and methods of mining. The wage statistics are given 
Fn this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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OF ields of work for women. By Miriam Simons Leuck. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1938. 425 pp.; bibliographies. (3d ed.) 

' Bringing up to date one of the earliest of the general surveys of employment 
opportunities for women, this revised volume contains a great deal of new material, 
‘especially with reference to office work, shop and factory employment, the fine 
‘arts, law, and public business. 
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Thimeo- 
Wocational opportunities for Negroes in Cleveland. By H. J. Lowry. Columbus, 
National Youth Administration in Ohio, 1938. 45 pp., bibliography; mimeo- 
graphed. (Vocational Studies for Negroes, No. 1.) 
Attempts to show the present status of Negroes in the industrial life of the City 
“of Cleveland and in some of the occupations in which they are engaged. 


‘The beauty operator. By Kali E. Burgett. Cleveland, National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Ohio, October 1937. 8 pp. (Vocational Pamphlets, Series 1, 
No. 1.) 
Occupations dealt with in other pamphlets in the same series include gasoline- 
ystation attendant, general office worker, office-machine operator, recreation 
‘worker, and auto mechanic. 


A handbook of pottery. Prepared by Katherine V. Rogers. Atlanta, National 
Youth Administration of Georgia, 1937. 34 pp., illus.; bibliography; 
mimeographed. 

In view of the extensive kaolin fields in Georgia, of the plan to establish in that 
State the largest chinaware plant in the South, and also of the fact that the clays 
heyney. Ti of Georgia are used in a number of other ceramic industries throughout the country, 
_it was considered timely to bring to the attention of Georgia youth the opportuni- 

‘ties offered through the development of this particular field of employment. 


_A public welfare job study: An analysis of selected positions in public social work. 
Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, 1938. 75 pp., pasters; 
nd 1937. bibliography. 
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Population 


1 mines, {& Population statistics: 1, National data; 2, State data; 3, Urban data. Washington, 
U. 8S. National Resources Committee, 1937. In 3 parts. 

Part 1 contains tables giving estimates of the future population of the United 
States, 1940-80; ratios of children to women by size of community, by geographic 
divisions, and by States, 1910, 1920, and 1930, and by counties, 1930; data on 
_ economic status of farm population, by regions and by States; estimates of migra- 
‘tion to and from farms, 1930-35; and social-economic distribution of gainful 
_workers in each State, classified by sex, race, and nativity, 1930. 
#. In part 2 are presented corrected birth tables by States, 1918—21, 1929-31, also 
nes and [ life tables for the white population, by States, 1929-31. 

, Part 3 includes population statistics of towns of 2,500 inhabitants and over, and 
dustrial J of metropolitan centers. 
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The synthetic optimum of population: An outline of an international de) 
policy. By Imre Ferenczi. Paris, League of Nations, Internationa) Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938. 115 pp. 7 
Summary of the evolution of thought and statistical analysis relating 
population, underpopulation, and the most desirable equilibrium. The : ibject j 
discussed from three points of view: The historical theory of free inte; ‘ations 
exchange; the actual conditions of restricted nationalistic economy; and the idea! 
of world planning. The author proposes certain international agreeme: 
studies and the utilization of the International Labor Office, among other 
for an international approach to the problem. 


Prison Labor 


Annual report of Board of Directors of Federal Prison Industries Cor o>.) 
fiscal year 1937. Washington, 1938. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 
Reviewed in this issue. ‘ 


The prison labor problem in Kansas. Washington, Prison Industries Re 
tion Administration, 1938. Various paging; mimeographed. 


The prison problem in Missourt. Washington, Prison Industries Reorganizatio, 
Administration, 1938. 152 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Relief Measures and Statistics 


We too are the people. By Louise V. Armstrong. Boston, Little, Brown & (o. 
1938. 474 pp. 
Record of Federal emergency relief in a northern Michigan county which had 
presented an economic problem for years before the depression. 


Public assistance problems in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Con. 
mittee on Public Assistance and Relief, [19377]. 142 pp., chart. 
Contains a forecast of Pennsylvania’s relief needs, a description of an exper- 
ment in local administration of unemployment relief, and a report on tiie State 
and local organization of public assistance. 


The relief population of Pennsylvania, 1936: Report of a statistical study o/ relic! 
recipients. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Committee on Public As 
and Relief, [1937?]. 194 pp. 

An analysis of the relief population (including in that category persons receiving 
old-age assistance, mothers’ pensions, blind pensions, and those on work relic! 
or those receiving unemployment relief or general relief), by age, sex, marital 
status, nativity, race, income, and employability. 


Across the desk of a relief administrator. By Benjamin Glassberg. Chicago, 
American Public Welfare Association, 1938. 48 pp. 

A report, in diary form, of the various types of problems faced by a relie! 

administrator, such as uniform relief budgets, rents and housing of clients, relie 

for strikers, relations with labor unions, and payment of clients’ furniture !oans. 


Problems in compilation of data on total relief and work-program expenditures. by 
Dorothy Fahs Beck. (In Journal of American Statistical Association, June 
1938, pp. 353-362; also reprinted.) 


Self-Help Activities 


Self-help activities of the unemployed. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics, 1938. 17 pp. (Serial No. R. 774, reprint from July 1938 Monthly 


Labor Review.) . 
Social Security (General) 


Annual wage and guaranteed employment plans. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 778, reprint from July 19% 
Monthly Labor Review.) 
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al security in the United States, 1938: A record of the Eleventh National Con- 
‘orence on Social Security, New York, April 8 and 9, 1938, together with a census 
of social security in the United States. New York, American Association for 
Social Security, Inc., 1938. 254 pp. _ 

Newer problems and trends in social security, basic problems of unemployment- 
insurance administration, and the need for national health insurance, are dis- 
cussed in the various addresses presented. Certain features from an address by 


‘the chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board are reviewed in this issue of the 
“Monthly Labor Review. 


State and Federal grants-in-aid. By Henry J. Bitterman. New York, Mentzer, 
Bush & Co., 1938. 550 pp. 
Covers grants-in-aid for unemployment relief and other social-security measures, 


for publie education, vocational education and rehabilitation, fire protection, 
highway construction, etc. 


Technological Changes 


Le chémage technologique—théories et doctrines. By Albert Garand. Paris, 
Librairie Technique et Economique, 1938. 307 pp. 

The first part of the study covers the period from the early nineteenth century to 

1914, and the second part deals with later developments. The author analyzes 


the doctrines of the various schools of economics and describes the changing status 
_of workers during each of the two periods. He attempts to describe the economic 
conditions under which the introduction of technological improvements is likely 


to be accompanied by increased unemployment. e holds that although the 


state of knowledge is inadequate for unqualified conclusions, the chief problems 
' are connected with a more effective control of economic processes as distinguished 
from technological innovations. 


Fuel efficiency in cement manufacture, 1909-385. Washington, U. 8S. Works 
Progress Administration, 1938. xiii, 92 pp., charts, illus. (Mineral Tech- 
nology and Output per Man Studies, Report No. E-5.) 

The first chapter, ‘“The trend of fuel economy,’’ gives summaries of general 
information or progress in fuel efficiency in electric-power stations, steam loco- 
motives, blast furnaces, coke ovens, and petroleum refining, as well as cement 
manufacturing. In cement plants coal consumed per barrel of finished cement 
dropped from 189 pounds in 1914 to 159 pounds in 1935. It is stated that the 
progress of fuel economy in the cement industry has been less than in more 
important fuel-consuming industries and that the detailed data presented for the 
cement industry therefore give a conservative picture of technological advances 


in fuel utilization. There are discussions of the effects of changes in fuel efficiency 


on employment in the fuel-producing industries. 


_ Ten years of work experience os weavers and loom fixers. By Gladys 


L. Palmer and others. ashington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 
1938. xiv, 100 pp., charts. (National Research Project, Philadelphia 
Labor Market Studies, Report No. P-4.) 

The authors made a study of the “work histories” of 357 weavers and loom 


_ fixers who at the time of the study considered themselves as primarily weavers 


and loom fixers whether or not they were thus employed. The high degree of skill 
of workers in these occupations, the decline of some of the weaving industries, and 
numerous technological changes combined to make difficult the shifting of workers 
in these occupations to other occupations and industries. The authors conclude 
that “despite the fact that they reside in a metropolitan center of diversified 
industries, ra are as effectively ‘stranded’ as if they lived in the ‘stranded com- 
munities’ of West Virginia or the ‘depressed areas’ of England and Wales.”’ 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


Railroad Unemployment-Insurance Act, 1938. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1938. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 802, reprint from August 1938 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


| Report of Unemployment Assistance Board [Great Britain] for year ended December ~ 


31, 1987. ndon, Ministry of Labor, 1938. 197 pp. (Cmd. 5752.) 
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Vacations With Pay 


Les congés payés a V’étranger, du point de vue international et en France. By ¢ 
Bachelier. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1937. 339 pp. ee 
Covers legislation providing for vacations with pay in France and jy ot} 
countries, and the consideration given the subject by the Internationa! La) 
Organization. Appendixes present texts of the French law and the 
decrees issued since its enactment in June 1936. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings and hours in manufacture of radio transmitiers and related producis, 192s 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 10 pp. (Serial No. p 
787, reprint from September 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) , 


Earnings and hours in private shipyards, 1936 and 1937. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 788, reprint fron, 
September 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Real wages in the United States and Great Britain. By Lorie Tarshis. (In Cang. 
dian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, August 1938. pp. 
362-376.) 

Examines certain statistical and theoretical problems with reference to fluctuations 
in the level of real wages. 


Wages. By Maurice Dobb. London, Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1938. 205 pp. (Ney 
edition.) 


A nontechnical discussion of wage theories and policies. 


Youth Problems 


A new deal for youth: The story of the National Youth Administration. By Betty 
and Ernest K. Lindley. New York, Viking Press, 1938. xvi, 315 pp., illus. 
The writer of the foreword refers to five accomplishments of the National Youth 
Administration reported in this volume which he regards as outstanding: (1) Th: 
excellent start the Administration has made toward filling up the interval between 
school leaving and the job; (2) the development of a new technique in education— 
education through work; (3) the exceptionally large proportion of youth trained 
on the Administration’s projects who after combining work and education from 
3 to 6 months have been able to secure employment in private undertakings; 
(4) the finding of much socially useful work in various communities which can |x 
given to jobless young people; and (5) the administrative overhead of less tha: 
5 percent on an average expenditure of more than $50,000,000 per annum by the 
Government on this work for youth. 


General Reports 


International abstract of economic statistics, 1931-1936. The Hague, International 
Statistical Institute, 1938. 249 pp., charts. 

A continuation of the earlier edition covering the years 1919 to 1930, issued by 
the International Conference of Economic Services. The present volume gives 
yearly figures, 1919 to 1930, and both yearly and monthly figures, 1931 to 1930. 
The statistics are in part official, but many of the contributory institutions are 
private. There is a separate section devoted to each country, with a brief sum- 
mary of principal economic events, 1931 to 1936. The series most commonly 
included relate to finance, prices, production, exports and imports, and employ- 
ment. The countries represented are 22 European nations, the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, Japan, India, Netherland India, Australia, New Zealand, an¢ 
the Union of South Africa. There is no discussion of the comparability and the 
relative adequacy of the statistics of the various countries. 


Annual report of Acting Governor of Hawaii, for fiscal year ended June 30, 193:. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1937. 69 pp. 
Among the subjects covered in the report are emergency conservation work, 
the Territorial retirement system, housing, workmen’s compensation, and projects 
of the Works Progress Administration. 
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Forty-sizth annual report of Maryland Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, 1937. 
‘Baltimore, 1938. 69 pp. _ | = 
Reviews State labor legislation for the period covered, and presents statistics 
on industrial disputes, inspection, child labor, employment trends, weekly earn- 
ings, and some of the results in Maryland of the National Unemployment Census 
of November 1937. 


Report of Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops [Great Britain] for year 1937. 
London, Home Office, 1938. 123 pp. (Cmd. 5802.) 
Data on safety, accidents, health, hours of work, enforcement of standards in 
the textile industry, and the organized system of fining employees to enforce 
discipline are included in the report. 


Annuario statistico Italiano, 1938. Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 1938. 
Various paging. : Tie P 
The material presented includes statistics through 1936 or 1937 (except housing, 


- 1931) on occupational distribution of the Italian population, housing, cost of 


living, quantity of various foods consumed per person per year, wages, number 
of workers by industries, number of women and minors in industry, internal 
labor migration, collective agreements, membership in and contributions to 
syndicates, labor disputes, and social insurance. An appendix presents figures 
for the different countries of the world, showing area, population, agricultural 
and industrial production, wages, cost of living, and unemployment. 


Résumé statistique de 1 Empire du Japon. Tokyo, Bureau-de la Statistique Géné- 
rale, 1938. 157 pp., charts. (In Japanese and French.) 

Gives data for 1932-36 on public employment offices, unemployment, strikes, 
and average daily wages, including wages in mines; employment, by sex, for 1930, 
1933 and 1936; and family budgets by income groups, 1936-37. Figures on the 
last-mentioned subject are publshed in this issue of the Monthly Labor '!Review. 


Annual report on working of Malta Department of Labor during 1936-37. Valletta, 
1937. 28 pp. 
Covers cost of living, wages, workmen’s compensation, and conditions of labor 
in general, 


Queensland year book, 1938. Brisbane, Government Statistician, 1938. 334 
pp., map. 
Sections are devoted to social services and employment, the latter including 
data on public employment, unemployment, industrial arbitration, trade-unions, 
and workmen’s compensation. 


Pocket year book of Western Australia, 1938. Perth, Government Statistician, 
1938. 152 pp. 


Gives employment, old-age-pension, trade-union, and unemployment statistics 
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